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MIGRATION 
AMD DISPERSION OF NATIONS. 

*»ayf ftf Af «^irfXf£« vierroiac. Georgius Monachus^ 
p. 66. 

J.N the Mosaic history we have an account of 
the antediluvian world being destroyed by a de- 
luge* the family of one man excepted, which was 
providentially preserved. The manner of their 
preservation I have described ; and have shewn, 

VOL. XV. . B 



2 THE ANALYSIS OF 

that the ark rested upon Mount Ararat, in a pro« 
vince of Armenia. This was the region in which 
mankind first began to multiply, and from whence 
they afterwards proceeded to their different pla- 
ces of allotment It will therefore be necessary 
to give some account of this country ; as from 
such an inquiry we shall find innumerable eviden- 
ces still arise in confirmation of the primaeval his- 
tory : and there will be also many proofs obtained, 
in confirmation of my opinion, cooceming the 
migration of mankind. 

Armenia lay to the north of Aramea, or Meso- 
potamia : and one might be led to think, from 
the similarity of terms, tliat Armenia and Aramea 
were the same name. This, however, was not the 
case. Aramea was the land of Aram : but Arme- 
nia, which was separated from it by ' Mount 
Taurus, was denominated from Ar-Men, and Har- 
M«i, the mountain where the ark rested. It 
WW A branch of the abovementioQ/ed Taurus : and 
was distinguished by several appellatioos, each of 
which was significant^ and afforded sooie evidence 
to the history of the deluge. It was called Ara- 
rat, Baris, * Barit, Luban, which last signified 
Mens Lunaris, or the Mountain of Selene. It 



» Strabo. L 1 1 . p. 79'^. 799- 

* See voL iii. iof ^his work, p. 3 IS. 



^hich Y49 pr9Qi9i^ly of i^Q fitme aigmficatiaQi 
Tk^ ^^SkMhfi livfA r/wnd it wiom called Miani 
Iip4 Mifiyf^.; 9»i the »gion had tibe name «f 
Am)fin» from : thfi imountain, which .vaa the great 
otymt of: Mveireii£)B in this covatry. The iiania is 
t9 be ^w4 iin the prophefe Jcremiidi, where lie 
is Mtfiog togeftharyapiQu? foreign powers^ to make 
an fova^ion upon Babylon. ' Set up m itofidard 
*iB tA€ laadj; kkm the trumpet among the natume; 
prepan ihtnafkms pgainst her, Call together 
§g§mat her the kingdoms ^Ararat Minni, and 
Mkcbe^ax^ By Ararat- Minni is signi^d the re* 
gion abottt Mount Ararat, which- was possessed 
by the Mioyss. The passage is by the Chaldee 
IHiniphraAt y.ery justly rendered rrow^ Armini, the 
same as Armenia* From hence die learned Bo«> 
chark infers with good reason, that the name of 
Armenw w» taken from thia Aiarat of the Min-^ 
Qi» called Ar^Mini. ^ Videtur Armeniss yok con^ 
fluta iesse ex tao^nn, Uar Mini, id icst JM^na Min^ 
sive Montana Miniadis. Something similar is to 
be fpund in Amos : where the same mountain is 
mentioned under the name of MJO-^ ^ Har- 

/ 

^ Jereniiab. c. 51. v. 27. 8ascital6 fiip«r csai Rentes; an* 

nunciate adrenus iUam regibas Araraih Meoni. Volgate. 

■» ■ 

^ Geog. Sacra. 1. 1. c. S. p. 20. 

'C.4. y.3. • 

B S 
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• Miinah, or Mountftiti of the Mooa. ^ Jerome 
takes notice of this passage, and mentions ho v 
difierentiy it has beeii- rendered by expositors ; a 
drcumstance which must hippenf when writers 
afc.of difierent coun tries: and.^ dtflerent times. 
HieronymuB et projiciemini inquit in locis Arme* 
niB^ qiias vocantur Armpn^.* Benique Symma* 
chus ita interpretatus est, et projiciemini in Arme- 
nia : pro q'uibus LXX montem Remman, Aquila 
montem Armona, Theodotio montem Mona« 
^ Bocbart, who quotes this passage, at the close 
teks, What if Mini, Minyas, and Monah, should 
after all prove to be the same name, only difie- 
rently expressed ? We may safely answer, thafc 
they are ; and that they relate to the same his* 
toiy. £vea the Remman of the LXX is a trans* 
position of the true name; and a mistake for 
' Ar^Man, the same as Ar*Mini in the Chaldaio 
Pan^>hrase, as Ar-Mona of ^Aquila, Ar*Muna of 
Amos, and the Mountain Mona of TheodotioD. 
They all signify Mons Lunus, and relate to the 



I • 



. ^ Hieron. et llieodoretus. SecBochart. Geog. Sucn. 1.1. c.S. 

p. SO. 
^ Bocbart supra, p. 20. 0ioiw^ro(, •«'op/t^ri0^i ik to pf^ t» 

^nhntn ir^^nlKf* o^. Ibid. 

* This is manifest from the Vulgate, in which it is rendered 
Et projiciemini jp Ar-mon. 
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Arkite emblein Selene, of which I fa^ve before. 

tmtfid. 
The most comroon name given to the nioun4 

tain was* Ararat; and by this it has been distin- 
guished by Moses^ This is a compound of Ar-' 
Arac, and signifies the Mountain of Descent, and 
is equivalent to TT-Ti, of the Hebrews. That the 
name was a compound of Ar*Antt, is plain froinr 
Hatho the Armenian, who mentions it out of* 
oompoution by the name of Arath. ' In - Arme-- 
nii est altior mons, quam sit in toto orbe ter- 
ranim, qui Arath vulgariter nuncupatur; et in 
eacumine illius montis area Nose post diluvium- 
primo stetit. Josephus tells us expressly, that it 
was called by the natives the Mountain of Descent, 
which he translates avoCacm^ loir, on account of the 
Patriarch here first descending from the ark. 
** Avf C«Tiif io» Toiroir TVToir AffAtpioi xoXstf'iy. The same 
u mentioned by " Eustathius Antiochenus. By 
Jerome it is styled the place of exit. '* Nunc 
Ipcnm Armtnii exitum vel egressum vocant. The 
sacred writer seems always to express foreign 



* Hatbo AnDeniut. See Purcbas. vgl. 3. p. 1 IQ. 
"* Joicpkitt. Aritiq. I. 1. c. 3. p* l6. 

Eustttbiuf ADtiocbenut. See Bocbart abort, p. 20. 
'^ Unrroa. io Euacbiaais, 



natrfOu He accordingljr calb tfiis maanttiat itr 
Ae pffonseifll dolect "^ At-Arat; wUdi wodd 
litfvc KQi iCMlCfra Bsfr-Ifaa bur the HfMcvik 
Bf tins is tigaifcii mn t m i^n i ^ cfr pfaM of dcSMllt 
Tlv regiM todod abint was ttlfed Anmis, Mdl 
iteMiiqrai^ vlicie tkie MnjNt MMfed, of whooi 
I nmc iakcB' MMlre befoK. This pvobaM^, aftcf 
ftrgennal migtatioii, was cmeof Ae cMsntcolo- 
aia w die Yorid. I^, Hisiiotiiiipcttdble/balC 
that die regicm maj hate been cnginaH j oed^ 
pied by a people stykd iCaaym^ who out of i 
fidse sral adhered to the spot, and woidd iMhrier 
d^ptrt from it. Fioni the ascnlitnde which iJHi' 
niAres of diese parts hott to die Sfimt9 afid 
Arabia na^ in reGgtotfi^ eustStts^ and lugon^, iff 
appears pirinl j, tfhit diey were one of fli^ 
**Cntfaite branches. 

We may be assured, dat the ark was pnm-- 
dentialljr wafted into Antoenia ; as diat recoil 
setnis to have been paracofadiy wev cricnhted 



^nb srwi Wcm wpukmr ia CoJEct SuMritaoo B*)n:T, 
Harant. Le Ckrr. n>l. 1. p. 72. 

•OAai* •fi«fto9u«f ipfiuMt sx. Sirmbo. L 1. p. 70. One oC the 
priscrpsl cido ia tUftpiut'of Anteaia was Ca-Cottnas vluch 
signifio the plaice of Chm. See Hi croc te TivnAnM?. p. 705. 
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for thd r^|:H;}aii df the Patriarch's family, and 

fbr the repdbpling of thfe world. The soil of the 

c6untry wis very freitfiil, a:nd especially of th^t 

part where the Patriarch first made his descent 

So^ hafte objected to the Mosaic account of 

die do^fe iilid olive, and will riot allow that the 

ark cofdld have rested in Armenia, because tra- 

vdllsjfs of lat6 have discovered no oliv^ in that; 

^ country : they therefore infer, that there never 

wert any trees of this ibvt in that region. Jn 

]tke mfanrier^ there may be in these days no 

balsam ftt Jericho, nor date trees in Babylonia ; 

bat it do6s not folloil^, that there were none of 

old. Wk must not therefore set aside antient 

htstdrie^ faithfully transmitted, because the same 

6ec<irreric6s do ri6t ha]^pen at this day. But thd 

ifliference is not only trifling, but false. Strabo. 

was a native of Asia Minor ; arid he speaks of thd 

fthiUty of Armenia, aiM especially of the region 

Gog^ene^ n^hich he particularly mentions as 

pfoducrive of the olive, '* El** if r«y^iiwi» n»€ct 

roic auiaXtci TsrXn^vu* ft^u it xai EXqn»9^ He had 

been speaking of various parts of Armenia, and 
then adds, ^ter th^e succeeds Qogarfnf, All 



*' Toornfefort. letter 7tb, 

*^L. iiv p. sob. 



8 THE AKALTSIS OF 

this country abounds with fruits and trees for the 
use of man J and with those also which are eoer^ 
green. It likewise produces the OLIVE. I have 
mentioned that Arene was one n^mc of the ark ; 
and many places were so denominated in memo- 
rial of it. It is to be observed, that there is 
scarcely any eastern name which begins with a 
vowel, or comiiK)n aspirate, but is at times to be 
found expressed with a guttui^al. The city Ur 
w^ called Cur, Cour, and Chora : Aza was ren- 
dered Gaza : Hani, Cham ; Hanes, Chanes : Hala, 
Habor, and Haran ; Chala, Chabor, and Charan. 
So Arene, an ark or ship, was expressed '^ Ca- 
rene: from whence came the Carina of the 
Romans, The term Go-Carene (rw-raj uku) signi- 
fies literally the place or region of the ark. I do 
not, however, imagine, that this was precisely 
the spot where the '^ descent was first made, 
though the name was given in memorial of that 
event; a circumstance common to many other 
places. I make no doubt but that the region of 
the Minysc, at the foot of Mount Arad, or Ar- 



'^ Many places are to be found in Media, Susiana, and Arme- 
nia, named Carene and Carina. See CluYcr. Geog. 

" Gogarcne was beyond the Cyrus,, and a northern province. 
See Strabo, Stepbanus, anc^ others. It was at too great distance 
from Ararat, which was upon the river Araxes. 
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* 

Anit, w»s the district where the Patriarch and 
his faiiiily first resided. It was upon the river' 
'^ Araxes, and one of the mediterranean provinces 
c(f Armenia. It was called ^"^ Ararat add Araratia, 
fron^the mouiltain, und seems to have bee^^ a fine 
*' country, productive of every thing necessary 
for H&. The whole of Armenia appears to have 
been " fruitful ; and we have the attestation of 
Strabo, that it produced the olive. It seems, for 
the most part, to have been of i very high situa- 
tion. One province was styled, on this account^ 
Armenia Alta.- It bordered upon Araratia west* 
ward; and the account given of it by Moses 
Chorenensis is remarkable. *^ Armenia Alta inter 
Qmnes regiones revera altissima est ; quippe quas 
ad qu^uor cqeli partes fluvios emittit. Habet 
praejterea montes tres, feras plurimas, aves utiles, 



"•The Araxes is properly the river of Arach, or Arachi^ 
which signifies the riVcr of the ark. 

^ Isaiah, c. 37- v. 38. and 2 Kings, c. 19. v. 37. Ararat, 
regie Armenian. Hicron. in Isaiam. Araratia, in medio rcgionum 
(Armeniae) loco. Moses Chorenensis. Gcog. p. 36'l. 

'' Habet Araratia monies camposquc, atque omncm fcpcundi- 
tatcm. Idem. p. 36l. 

** Hal ct Armenia rerum ubertatcm. IJ. p. 358. Strabo says 
of Armenia, «r«)XXo» avX»f»if, 01 f^u fjnauq^ o» ft 0-^o^^a, tv^ctifA^H^, 
wsAm.'Ki^ TO Afo^tat MitkOf, l.~Tl. p. 800. 

*^ Geog. p. 358. 
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thfermas^ salibas, atque aliartrm renim ul>eftat^; 
et nrbein Carinam. Armenia Alia U one of the 
highest regions in the world; for it sends out rhers 
in contrary directions towards the four cardinat 
points in the heaveni. It has three mountains, and 
abounds with wild animals j and species of fowl for 
food^ also with hdt baths, and mines of salt, and 
with other things' of utility ; and the chief city is 
called*^ Carina. The region styled Araratia was 
also tery high, though it had fin^ plains and val- 
leys I/etween the mountains. A country of thi& 
nature and situation must, aftef the flood, 6ave 
been soonest dried, and consequently the sooti6st 
habitable. And it seems also, in an eminent de« 
gree, to have contained every fequisite for habita- 
tion. The mountain still has the name of Afarat^ 
which it has retained through all ages ; and the 
province beneath is at this day peculiarly styled 
** Ar-Meni. This name seems by the natives to 
have been originally limited to the ^ region of 



^ Some of the principal citios in Armenia were Carina, Area, 
Comaiia, Ararathia, Cucoasus. See Hicrocles ivn%)n^%, p. 705. 
These names are very remarkable. 

*' Ermenia of D*Anvi1Ie. See his curious map of Armenia, 
entitled, Carte gencralc de la Georgie et dc TArmenie, desinee a 
Petersbourg, en 1738, d'apres les Cartes, IVIemoires, et Observa- 
tions dcsGcns du Pays, &c. publiee en 1765. 

^* It was the same as Ararat, which was extended in th<» samt* 
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(&e arit^ btft writers in afl6rtitfy^ have dpokeh of 
itinth'a greAUhc latitude, and eidtended it to ar 
Juf^ Country. It tras of great repute^ and itr 
^liiief city tefrj^ itrtp'ie, before it waa ruined b^ 
(fid Tartars; The' learned Rogir Bacon mentions, 
Ait it btici had eighty cfatirchea : *^ Fuerant iix 
£1 ciTitate detoginta eccl^as Hermenorum. 

The rnoxmUM was aim 6aHed ^ Mas!?, and 
Vkeiirht Tfaadiaiiiih and Sfaatnanim, the pnrpor£ 
of which is rtoiarkable. 1 have before taken 
iiotice of the siacred Ogddas in Egypt, which 
iras held in great venerattdti. It consisted of 
eight *^ personages describied in a boat, who wer6 
teteiemed thcf most antient gods of the conntry. 
This number was held sacred, and esteemed 
mysterious by other nations. It is observable, 
ftat the Ghtnese have somewhat more than two 
faiuidred principal elementary characters ; and out 
tf these all other representations are formed, by 
irtiicb, in writing, they express their ideas. By 
tkese combinations, the characteristic is, in some 



■ttnner. Bat Jerome sayv Ararat no& est totift Armenia. 1. ll. 
in Eaaiam. 

*^ Rogeri Baeoni Pars major de Aquilonaribiis Miindi partibus. 
See Parcha&. vol. 3. p. 56. 

** See Cartwright*s Travels, p. 30. and William de Rubhiquis. 
c. 4S. Momt o^e< if Ap/AfH». Strabo. 1. 11. p. 772. 

^ See vol. iii. of this work, p. ^3. 
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deffte, flMdca dcfimtion of the thing represented, 
aa4 it bat often a relation to the original histoiy. 
Some of these have a reference to this mystical 
Bucnber eight, of which I shall give two instances 
of a very carious nature. They are taken from 
tlie letter of that learned Jesuit at ^ Pekin» who 
wrote in answer to some queries sent by the 
Koyal Society at London. Le caractere de barque, 
vaisseau, est compost de la figure de v^sseau, do 
celle de bouche, et du chiffre huii : ce qui peut 
£ure allusion au nombre des personnes, qui 6toient 
dans Tarche. — On trouve eqcore les deux carac* 
teres huit^ el boucbe avec celui d'eau pour expri- 
met » navigation heurcusc. Si c'est un hazard, il 
s accorde bien avec le fait. The same reference to 
the number eight is to be observed in the history 
of Mount Masisy or Ararat. It was called the 
Mountain THamanimi or Tshamanim ; ^nd there 
was a town towards the foot of the mountain of 
the same name, which was supposed to have been 
built by Noah. Now Thaman is said, in the 
antieht language of the country, to have signi« 
fled eight, and was analagous to the ptff, Shaman, 
qf the *' llebrews, which denotes the same num-» 



''^ IjiHTo <W P<fkin tur Ic Genie de la Lan^ue Chinoiac, &c. 
A Druxdlet, 1773. p. 32. 
'' See Bocbart. Gcog. Sacra. 1. 1. p. 18. 
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ber. Ebn ^ Patricius mentions the Ark resting^ 
upon Ararat, and calls the district below the 
region of the Thamanim. He also mentions the 
city of the same name ; and he says, that it was 
so called from the eight persons who came out of 
the Ark. Other writers express it Thamanim, 
which is a plural from Thaman. Terra Thamanim 
signifies the region of the eight persons, whose 
history needs no explanation. It is so rendered 
by Elmacini, who speaks of the town, and styles 
it " pagum, quem extnixit Noa, postquam ex 
Arc4 egressus est : the place which Noah built^ 
after that he came out of the ark. William de 
Rubniquis, who travelled into Tartary in the 
year 1S53, and returned by Armenia, has a re- 
markable passage to this purpose. ^Near the 



^Vol. 1. p. 40. Vocatur autem hodie terra Tharoenin. la 
anoiber place he adds, Cumque egress! essent, urbem extnixerunt, 
^vaiB Thamanin appellirunt, juxta numemm ttium, quasi dicas, 
SmOdosmmiM. p. 43. 

'' L. 1. c. 1. p. 14. Thamininum vel Thsamininum pagum. 
n^ T» KmfhiXf* iK >ui^i|ir SmfAttuf, Agatbias. 1. 4. 

^ See Purchas. vol. 3. p. 50. but especially the original. 
Araxi et Naxuane duos immiDere momes Maasis nomine; in 
^ibitt Area resedit: et Cemainum oppidum ab octo illis ibi con- 
ditUB, qui ab Arc4 exiverunt : idque patere ex ipso pomine, quo 
octo sigtuficatur. Rubruquis. The town of Naxuan is mcitioned 
by Ptolemy^ 1. 5. c. 13. and placed upon the Araxes. In the 
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fii/y Na:man there are mountains called Masis^ 
upon which they My that the Ark of Moses restejd. 
There are two of these mountainsy the one greater 
than the other, and the Araxes runneth at the foot 
of them. There is also a little town Cemainumj 
which is by interpretation eight ; for they say it 
Koas so called from the eight persons who came out 
of the Ark, a^d built it. This is plain from the 
name} for Cemainum signiffs eight. They call 
the mountain the mother of the world. From 
faence we may perceive, that what this writer ren- 
ders Cemainum, should rather have been ex- 
pressed Shemainumi or Shemanum; for it is 
undoubtedly the same as the Themanim and Tha- 
manim of Ebnacini apd others, and analogous to 
the pv, Shaman of the Hebrews. The town of 
the Thamanim, or Shamanim, was so called from 
those eight primaeval persons who were said to 
have founded it lliere is reason to think, that 
it Was the same as Naxuan, a very antient city, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy, and placed upon 
the Araxes. The editor of Moses Choi^nensis 

■ 

has some curious observation^^ upon the history of 
this place. " This town, which seems to be the 



map of D'4Dvilie, it is expressed Nactslievan ; atid it situated 
upon the riyer, ata snnall distance (torn Mount Ararat. 
^'L. 1. c. 29. p. 71. 

o 
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Ifysusna of PtoUmtfj is close upon ths plain ^f 

Anntia ; and held in great regard by the Ar- 

memoMUy who give out^ tliat it is the most antient 

place in the worlds and built immediately qfta* the 

Deluge by Noah. Galanus, a Roman Presbyter^ 

who wrote w recount of the Armenian Church 

being reconciled to the Church of Rome, telis uSy 

thai^ accordmg to the natives^ the true name is 

Naahidshevan. By thisy they say, is signified 

'^THE FIES7 PLACE OF DESCENT. Hcncc there 

am be no dfiubt^ but this is that place in Armenia^ 

$f which Josephus takes mtice, and saySj that by 

the notices it was called aw^a-mfiw, or the place 

of ^ dfiscent. la the map of D'AnviUe it is ex- 

fxmeA '* Nactshevan ; and placed at the distance 

nf a feir miles to the east of Mount Ararat, in 

tlie trae legion of Har-Meq» or Armenia, which 

ittaioi its name to this day. 

I have mentioned, that tlie same names have 
hmi given to differept places where the Arkite 
rites were instituted, under the titles of Baris, 
Meen, and Selene. Hence the same event was 
supposed to have happened in difierent places, 



^ I heUeve that the oame related to tha history of the Patri- 
«A; hoc wkcther the etymology is precisely true, I question. 

" JoMphus. Aat. i. 1. c. 3. p. l6. 

^ They have a tradition that Noah died here. See Ta\'ernicr. 
^ I. c. 4. p. 16*. 
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and the like history has been recorded. Mount 
Taurus extended a great way eastward of Arme- 
nia; and one part of it, in the province of 
Adarbayn, in Persia, is still called Al Baris, simi- 
lar to the name bv which Ararat was of old 
distinguished. ''Sir Thomas Herbert travelled 
this way in IffSff; and he mentions one peak near 
the city Tauris remarkably high, which he with 
great reason imagines to have been one of those 
where stood the lasonea, mentioned by Strabo. 
TTiis* hill was called ^ Da Moan ; and the town 
at the foot of it had the same name. By this, 
according to the natives; is signified a second plan^ 
t&tion. But Mon and Moan was the name of the 
Arkite type, as I have abundantly shewn : and Da 
was the antient ^' Chaldaic particle analagous to 
the in our language. Da Maon related to the 
Arkite Moon : and the history of the place still 
evidences the fact ; for they have an antient tra- 
dition, that the Ark was driven to this moun&in. 



'' He calls the ridge of Taurus £1 Bon, p. 197* This is a 
Tariation of £1 Baris. Taurus is expressed by the natives Ta- 
bans : from whence we may infer, that the former term is only a 
contraction of the latter ; and that from Tabaris and Tavaris 
came the names of Tauris and Taurus, both the city and moun- 
tain. Har Ta^Baris is the mountain of the Ark* 

^P.201. 

^' See of this work vol. iii. p. 318. 

1 



^ 7%gr ipare not to e^tr^ says the author^ from a 
tradition^ that upon this mountain of Damoan tkt 
Ark rested. Hard by is a village named Morante, 
where they suppose the wife of ^^ Noah to have 
died, i mention these accounts^, however inac* 
curately tnbnsmitted^ to shew how universal the 
history was of that great event, of which I have 
been treating. The scene of action was attribu* 
ted to different places; but the real appulse of 
the ark was upon the mountain of Arat, called 
Ar-arat, in the province of Har-Men, upon the 
river Arach, or Araxes, 

After the sacred writer has described the pre- 
servation of Noah and his family, and their de- 
scent from the Ark, he gives a short history of 
the Patriarch, and mentions his residence upon 
the spot, and his planting of the ^ vine. He af- 
terwards proceeds to shew how the reparation of 
mankind was effected in that family, and how 
they multiplied upon the earth. When they were 
greatly increased, he gives a list of their genera- 
tions, and describes them with great accuracy 
upon their separating, according to their places 
of destination : and concludes with telling us. 



^ Herbert*! Travels, p. 201. The mruntain Da Moaa sigi.i* 
fics Mons Lunus, or Lunaris. 
^' Ta\-erQier. I. 1. c.4. p 20. 
^ Genesis, c. 9. v. 20, 21, 
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♦* By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in 
their lands ; ecery one after his tongue^ ^ft^ their 
families^ in their nations. And again, ^ These are 
the families of the sons of Noah^ after their gene-- 
rations^ in their nations ; and by . these ttere the 
nations divided in the earth, after the food. I 
have spoken upon tliis subject in a former ^^ trea- 
tise ; and have shewn that this distribution was 
by the immediate appointment of God. We have 
full evidence of this in that sublime and pathetic 
hymn of Moses, where he addresses himself to 
the people whom he had so long conducted, and 
was now going to leave for ever, ^ Remember^ 
says he, the days of old ; consider the years of 
many generations. Ask thy father, and he will 
shew thee ; thy elders^ and they will tell thee. 
When the Most High divided to the nations their 
inheritance ; xchen he separated the sons of Adam ; 
he set the bounds of the people, according to the 
number of the children of Israel : for the Lord*s 
portion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inhe- 
ritance. By this we may see, that the whole was 
by God's appointment ; and that there was a re- 



*' Genesis, c. 10. v. 5. 
♦^Ibid. c. 10. V.32. 

*^ Observations and Inquiries relating to various parts of Ac- 
tient History^ vol. vi. p. ^is/i. ' 
*• Deuttrron. c, 3J. v. 7. 
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serve for a people who were to come after. St. 
Paul likewise speaks of it expressly as a divine 

OrdinaDCe. ^ E^otuo-i n (o ©to?) i^ ho^ a»/AaToj way 
ffSiroc atrifiawav x«TOixf»v tin vacy to w^ovtavw t%q yy\^^ 
i^hvoti 'S'^OTEr«y(Xfyif( XAt^sc, xai ra^ o^oOfO'»«c ti}; xa* 

TMxia; »\irm. God nutde of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth ; and 
determined the times before appointed^ and the 
bounds of their habitation. This is taken notice 
of by many of the fathers. Eusebius in particu- 
lar mentions ^"^ the distribution of the earth : and 
adds, that it happened in the two thousand six' 
hundred and seventy -second year of the creation^ 
and in the nine hund^^ed and thirtieth year of the 
Patriarch's life. Then it was that Noah, by di- 
vine appointment^ divided the woi^ld between his 
three sons. The like is to be found in *' Sj'ncel- 
las, ^ EpiphaniuSy and other writers. The Gre- 
cians had some traditions of this partition of the 
earth, which they supposed to have been by lot, 
and between Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 



^ Acts. c. 17. V. 26. 

irii Ttr Nwiy xarm 9i»e» ^gXeyori Xl^^l^^* i/Aipio*! N«i Toif 7^10'tv viok 
Mim TUP yrif, Euscb.Chron. p. 10. 

'* Syncellus. p. 89. 

'^ Epiphanius. 1. 2. t. 2. p. 703. 

c a 
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The sons of Cronus ascertained by lot 
Their several realms on earth. 

Homer introduces Neptune speaking to the same 
purpose. 

We are from Cronus and from Rhea sprung. 
Three brothers ; who the world have parted 

out 
Into three lots ; and each enjoys his share. 

The tradition probably came to Greece from 
Egypt; and we have it more fully related in 

Plato. '^ 8101 ya( dwxTaw ynw vort xmret r$vf irdreuc 
ihtXotyxjxvWj ou xar* f^»v — Axii? Jii xXh^dk r« ^iKm 
hxyx^y^^Ttf xo^Tuxi^ov T«( x^C^^^ ^^ S^^ ^S old 

obtained the dominion of the whole earthy accord- 
ing to their different allotments. This was effected 



^' Collim. Hymn, in Jotam. v. 6l. 
«♦ Iliad. O. ▼. 187. 
''InCritii. vols. paQ9« 
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any contention ; for they took possession 

of thdr several provinces in an amicable and fair 
way by lot 

It is said of Noah, from whom all the families 
upon earth were derived, ^ that he was a just 
man, and perfect in his generation : and that he 
walked with God. We may suppose, that his sons 
shfcwed him always great reverence: and after 
they were separated, and when he was no more, 
that they still behaved in conformity to the rules 
which he established. But there was one family 
which seems to have acted a contrary part ; and 
however they may have reverenced his memory, 
they paid little regard to his institutions. It is 
said, that ^ Cash begat Nimrod. He began to be 
a mighty one in the earth. He was a mighty 
hunter before the Lord : wherefore it is said^ Even 
as Nimrody the mighty hunter before the Lord. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar. Out of that land went forth Ashur, and 
bmlded Nineve, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, 
and Resen, between Nineve and Calah, the same 
is a great city. We have, in this narration, an 
account of the first rebellion in the world ; and 



^^ Genesit. c. 6. v. 9. 
'' Ibid. c. 10. V. S. 
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the grounds of this apostasy seem to have been 
these. At the distribution of families, anil the 
allotment of the different regions upon earth, the 
house of Sheni stood first, and was particularly re- 
garded. The child ren of Shem were Elam and Ashur, 
Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram. Their placesof destina- 
tion seem to have been not far removed from the re- 
gion of de?scent, which was the place of separation. 
They in general had Asia to their lot, as Japhct had 
Europe, and Ham the large continent of Africa. 
And in Asia, the portion of Elam was to the east 
of the river Tigris, towards the moutli of it, 
vhich countrv, bv the Gentile writers, was stvled 
Elymais : and opposite to liim, on the western 
side, was Ashur. In like manner, above Ashur, 
upon the same river, was Aram, who possessed 
the countries called Aram and Aramea : and op- 
posite to him was Arphaxad, who in aftertimes 
was called ^* Arbactus and Arbaces, and his coun- 
try Arphacitis. Lud probably retired to Lydia, 
and bordered upon the sons of Japhet, who were 
possessed of some regions in Asia Minor. This 
was the original disposition of these families ; but 
the sons of Chus would not submit to the divine 
dispensation ; and " Nimrod, who first took upon 



" Justin. 1. 1. c. 3. Ptolriny oxpresst^s rho country Arrapa- 
chitii. 1. 6. c. I. The chii'f city was Artaxuta. 

1 
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himself regal state, drove Ashur from his de- 
mesnes, and forced him to take shelter in the 
higher parts of Mesopotamia. This was pVt of 
the country called Aram, and was probably ceded 
to him by his brother. Here the Ashurite]^ built 
for their defence a chain of cities, equal in strength 
and renown to those which had been founded by 
Nimrod. We have, in this detail, an account of 
the first monarchy upon earth, and of the 
tyranny and usurpations which in consequence of 
it ensued. 

The sacred historian, after this, mentions 
another act of a rebellious purpose, which con- 
sisted in building a lofty tower with a very evil 
intent. Most writers have described this and the 
former event as antecedent to the migration of 
mankind, which they suppose to have been from 
the plains of Shinar : but it will be my endeavour 
to shew, that the general migration was not only 
prior, but from another part of the world. The 



CbroD, Paschale. p. 28. Nimrod >va!i styled Orion, and Alonis 
by the Gentile writers; ami is acknowledged to have been tho 
ijrst king upon earth, and to have reigned at Babylon. Tainqt 

fAiv "A^^vffo^ iro^r^j-s cr^firroy yma^ai BdM'tXia AAa^'^ov ix Ba0t;X*f»oc 

X«AJ^M». Eubeb. Chron. p. 5. Syncellus says the same, p. 37. 79* 
We meet with the same hibtury in another place of the Chron. 
Piscbale. |>. 36. also Johau. Antiochen. 1. 2. p. 18. 
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that a migration of families might have happened 
antecedently to this journeying from the east. 
The passage, when truly translated, does not by 
any means refer to the whole of mankind. Ac^ 
cording to the original, it is said in deter minately, 
that in the journeying of people from the east, 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar. The 
l)urport, therefore, of the whole passage amounts 
only to this, that, before there was any alteration 
in the language of mankind, a body of people 
came from the east to the place above specified. 
This is all that is said : so that I am far 
from being satisfied that the whole of mankind 
was engaged in this expedition from the east. 
The Scripture does not seem to say so : nor can 
there be any reason assigned why they should 
travel so fiir merely to be dissipated afterwards. 
AVe have reason to think, that soon after the de- 
scent from the Ark, the Patriarch found himself 
in a fine and fruitful country; for so it is de- 
scribed by ** Strabo and others; and there is 
nothing that we can suppose to have been done 
at Shinar, but might have been effected in the 



*^* L. 11. p. 800. Ararat, rogio in Armenia campcstris est; 
per quain Araxcs fluit; incredibilis ^berlaiie. liieron. in h^iam. 
c. .37. See Tavcrnicr's Travels, p. 14, 15. and Tournctort. 
letter 7 lb. 
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spot where he first resided ; I mean in respect to 
migration. The region about Ararat may be 
esteemed as nearly a central part of the earth ; 
and it is certainly as well calculated as any other 
for the removal of colonies upon the increase of 
mankind. The Ethnic writers, in their accounts 
of the wanderings of Isis and Jonah, seem to 
allude to the journeying of mankind ; and they 
speak of the country* about Caucasus as the place 
fron) whence those travels began. The same is 
to be observed in the original history of the 
Minyse, which is called the retreat of the Argo- 
nauts: for they retire from the region about 
Caucasus to the remotest parts of the earth : and 
it is well known, that Ararat in Armenia is a 
part of that vast chain of mountains called Cau- 
casus and Taurus. Upon these mountains, and in 
the adjacent country, were preserved more au- 
thentic accounts of the Ark, than alnlost in any 
other part of the world. Moses Chorenensis takes 
notice of the many memorials relating to antient 
times, which were preserved by the people of Ar« 
menia. They were commemorated in their poems, 
songs, and sacred hymns. *^ Cxterum veteres 
Armenii in carminibus suis, cantilenis ad cymba- 
la, ac tripudiis, long6 copiosiorem de his rebus 



C3 



L. 1. c. 5. p. 19. 
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VM- "A ^UKSZ farm, ic Ll:«l^ ^vi^k^ W3s the 
A»»: "ji ihmi^ Htx I iiry-iy:y, iau the Pj.* 
tra:"^ T^riu^x : aad ^ BcrcscLS irer, doa&> that in 
tu% ^.^jt 'ut i^TC 2iBtr.uni::r£L$ to bfi chixireD, 
ao/: '* scitced ncm dae sasst of cea. E&t the sa- 
^»eic vrm&^ ur vpon tiiii he&d sileci : tbey ooly 
jMKtica a» pbs&ng the virc, and acemingly 
XkM,s^% «p bji abode f:r a long tisie upon tbe 
if^X Yi^kftA^ thej do cot afford us uiy leascm 
to ibfer that he ever departed irom it. Tbe veiy 
piaatatkm of tbe rise seems to imply a purpose 
of revdtticc^ Not a vord is said of the Patri- 
arch's erer qvittiiig the place ; nor of any of bis 
STiM departing from it, till the general migration. 
Many of tbe fathers were of opinion, that they 
did not for some ages quit this region. Accord* 
ing to Epiphaaios^ tbey remained in the vicinity 
ni Ararat for fire generations^ during the space of 
six hundred and fifty-nine years. ^ iicTs h t§9 



^ Apud Eoscb. Chroo. p. 8. 
*^ Hams. 1. 1. p. 5. 
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T0tc Af di^«Ty «v«( jtACCOv AffAiP^w x«i Ki&f Juftfy, cv ret As-^ 
Cm Mil xaXs/mcmu^ fxfio^ v^uroy oixmric ytptrxi fAtr» ro 
x«raxXvr/MOiP raif aififuwtiv* xaxn fvrtuu afAirtXmva Nvi 
Vjff^tnK, oixi^nic Tf yiifirtti rs towh. Tipoprcn tt rois 
mvru %rx%€i — vat^ff, xai vaiJiwir ismih^^ !«; TgrfjCAimic 
fvfiai^^ ir%iiif l^axoo'iiw vnrrnxorrA cifVf«. jlftCT the Ark 

Upon the decreasf of the waters had rested upon 
the mountains of Ararat^ upon that particular 
eminence called Lubar^ which bounds the countries 
of the Armenians and the Cardueans ; the region 
where it settled became the first place occupied by 
mankind. Here the Patriarch Noah took up his 
residence, and planted the ^oine. In this place he 
saw a large progeny descend from him, children 
after children — to the ^ fifth genei^ation^ for the 
tpact of six hundred and fifty-nine years. 

During the residence of mankind in these 
parts, we may imagine, tliat there was a season of 
great happiness. They for a long time lived un* 
der the mild rule of the great Patriarch, before 
laws were enacted or penalties known. When 
they multiplied^ and were become very numerous, 



^The same b mcntioDcd by this writer in another place. 

WW^ £fMMp. 1. 1. p. 6. 
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it pleased God to allot to the various families dif* 
ftrent regions, to which they were to retire : and 
they accordingly^ in the days of Pele^, did re- 
move, and betake themselves to their different de- 
partments. But the sons of Chus would not 
obey. They went off under the conduct of the 
arch- rebel Nimrod ; and'seem to have been for a 
long time in a roving^ state; bi^t at last they ar- 
rived at the plains of Shinar. These they found 
occupied by Assur and his sons : for he had been 
placed there by divine appointment But they 
ejected him, and seized upon his dominions ; 
which they immediately fortified with cities, and 
laid the foundation of a great monarchy. Their 
leader is often mentioned by the Gentile writers, 
who call him Behis. He was a person of great 
impiety ; who finding that the earth had been 
divided among the sons of men by a divine de- 
cree, thought proper to counteract the ordinance 
of God, and to make a different distribution. 
This is often alluded to in the Ethnic writings ; 
and Abydenus particularly mentions, that^ Belus 
appointed to the people their place of habitation. 
Dionysius refers to this Belus and his associates, 
when he is speaking of the deities, who were the 
ance tors of the Indo-Cuthites. 



C7 
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They first alloted to each roving tribe 
Their share of sea, and land. 

This is the beginning of that period, which, upon 
account of the rebellion then first known, was 
by the Greek writers alluded to under the title of 
ZxuOkt/ao;, Scuthismus. This ejectment of Assur 
seems to shew, that these transactions were after 
the general migration^ for he was in possession 
of the province allotted to him, till he was ejected 
by this lawless people. 

In the beginning of this history it is said, that 
they journeyed from the east, when they came to 
the land of Shinar. This was the latter part of 
their rout : and the reason of their coining in this 
direction may, I think, be plainly shewn. The 
Ark, according to the best accounts, both sacred 
and profane, rested upon a mountain of Armenia, 
called Minyas, Baris, L\ibar, and Ararat. Many 
families of the emigrants went probably directly 
east or west, in consequence of the situation to 
which they were appointed. But those who were 



« VM173. 
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destined to the southern parts of the great conti- 
nentSy which they were'to inhabit, could not so 
easily and uniformly proceed ; there being but 
few outlets to their place of destination. For the 
high Tauric ridge and the ^ Gordyean mountains 
came between, and intercepted their due course. 
How difficult these mountains were, even in later 
times, to be passed, may be known from the re- 
treat of the ten thousand Greeks, who had served 
under Cyrus the younger. They came from these 
very plains of Shinar ; and passing to the east of 
the Tigris, they arrived at these mountains, "which 
with great peril they got over. But in the times 
of which we are treating, they must have been 
still more difficult to be ^** surmounted : for after 
the deluge, the hollows and valleys between these 
hills, and all other mountainous places, must have 
been full of slime and mud ; and for a great while 
have abounded with stagnant waters. We know 
from ancient history, that it was a long time be- 
fore passages were opened, and roads made 
through places of this nature. I should therefore 



'•Stmbo. 1. 11. p. 798. 

'• In later times thei*e were only two passages southward. Ar- 
Sieiiia orirntales Ciliciue fines attingit, atquc ad Taunim montcMn 
patec — atque ex ed duo aditus in Syriam patent. Moses Chorc- 
nens. Geog. p. 354. 
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think, that mankind mast necessarily for some 
ages have remained near the place of descent, 
from which they did not depart till the time of 
the general migration. Armenia is in great mea^^ 
sure bounded either by the Pontic sea, or by 
mountains ; and it seems to have been the pur-; 
pose of Providence to confine the sons of men to 
this particular region, to prevent their roving too 
soon. Otherwise they might have gone off in 
small parties, before the great families were con- 
stituted, among whom the world was to be divi- 
ded. The economy and distribution assigned 
by Providence, would by these means have been 
defeated. It was upon this account, that, at the 
migration, many families were obliged to travel 
more or less eastward, who wanted to come down 
to the remoter parts of Asia. And in respect to 
the Cuthites, who seem to have been a good while 
in a roving state,, they might possibly travel to 
the PylsB CaspisB, before they found an outlet to 
descend to the country specified. In consequence 
of this, the latter part of th^ir rout must have 
been in the direction mentioned in the Scriptures, 
which is very properly styled, a journeying from 
the east. I was surprized, after I had formed this 
opinion from the natural history of the country, 
to find it verified by that antient historian JBero- 
sus. He mentions the rout of his countrymen 
from Ararat after the deluge; and says, that it 
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was not in a str^t iine : but tlie pwyJc Ind ^^cen 
instructed '* yi**^ x^p^i^wat* i*: larLXttww, l# /#fe 
a circuity and to to Stf^rvi /* the reptm tf Ba- 
bylomd. In thi^ manner ibr s^ons of Cfaas came 
to the plains of Shiner, of vLich Babylomawasa 
part; and from hence iher tytcttd Atfw: and 
afterwards trespa&sed uf»o3i ELinn ia the region 
beyond the Tigris. 

It may still be urged, that sU maakind most 
certainly have been at Babtl : J or tic whole earth 
and its language are ^ mentioned ; and it is said, 
that God comfonnded there the hmgmsge of all the 
earth. But this, I think, can never be the mean- 
ing of the sacred writer : and it may be proved 
from the premises, upon which those in opposi- 
tion proceed. The confu«^ion of speech is by all 
uniformlv limited to the rcc^ion about BabeL If 
we were to allow, that all mankind were included 
in this spot, how can we imagine, that the sacred 
historian w^ould call this the whole earth? If 
mankind were in possession of the greater part of 
the globe, this figurative way of speaking would 
be natural and allowable. But if they are sup- 
posed to be confined to one narrow interan^nian 
district; it is purely preir:ature : for we cannot 
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suppose that the ktiguagie of the whole eirth 
would be mentioticd before tlie earth Wis in great 
measure occupied ; which they do not allow. And 
if what I assert be granted, that the earth was in 
some degree peopled, yet the confusion is liitiited 
to Babel ; io that what is motioned ib the abbVe 
passage can never relate to the whole eirth. 

There are t^eo tcrmi, which are each taken itr 
different acceptations ; ^nd upoln thfes6 the truth 
of this history depends. In the first verse of this 
chapter it is said, that, Col Afet«, thi'd^hBle earth 
was of one language (or rather lip), and way of 
speaking. The word Col signifies the whoh, and 
also every. By Aretz is often meant th^ eurth : 
it also signifies A land or province; and oc^uri 
continually in this latter acceptation. We fittd 
in this very chapter, that the region of Shitiar is 
called Aretz Shinar; and the land of Canada 
^' Aretz Canaan. The like may be seen in th* 
preceding chapter, and in various parts of Scrips 
ture. I shall therefore adopt it in this sense ; aifid 
lay before the reader a version of the whole pas- • 



'^ V. 32. So Aretz Havilah, the land of Havilab* Genesis. 
C.2. T. 11. tri3 r')^^ Aretz Cush, v. 12. the land of Cush. The 
Psalmist makes use of both the terms precisely iu the sense which 
I attribute to them here. Th^r sound is gont out h^ every hfiS : 
Col Aretz, in omncm terram. Ps. jp. v. 4. 
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sage concerning Babel ; rendering the terms a« 
bove as I have observed them at times exhibited 
by some of the best judges of the originaL 

1. And every region teas of one lip and ^^ mode 
of speech. 

2. And it came to pass, in the Journeying of 
people from the east^ that they found a plain in 
the ( Aretz) land of Shinar^ and they dwelt there. 

3. And one man said to another ; Qo to ; let us 
make brick^ and burn them thoroughly : and they 
had brick for stone ; and slime had they for mor- 
tar. 

4. And they said; Go to; let us build us a 
city and a tower ^ whose top may reach unto hea^ 
ven : and let us make us a mark or signal, that we 
may not be scattered abroad upon the surface of 
every region. 

5. And the Lord came dawn to see the city^ and 
the tower, which the children of men were build- 
ing. 

6. And the Lord said ; Behold, the people is 
one (united in one body) : and they have all one 
lip or pronunciation : and this they begin to do ; 
and now nothing will be restrained from them, 
which they have imagined to do. 



^^ £t onrnis terra labium unura, ct verba una. Vcrsio Arix 
Montani. »ai p^rn a»a vack, Sept. 
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7. Go to ; let us go down^ and there confound 
their Up^ that they may not understand one ano^ 
thefs lipj or pronunciation. 

8. So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence 
over the face of every region ; and they left off to 
build the city. 

9. Therefore is the name of it called Babel^ ie- 
cause the Lord did there confound the lip of the 
whole land ; and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them otocr the face of every region, or of the whole 
earth. 

■ 

This I take to be the true purport of the his- 
tory : from whence v^e may infer, that the con- 
fusion of language was a partial event : and that 
the whole of mankind are by no means to be in- 
cluded in the dispersion from Babel. It related 
chiefly to the sons of Chus ; whose intention was 
to have founded a great, if not an universal, 
empire : but by this judgment their purpose was 
defeated. 

That there was a migration first, and a disper- 
sion afterwards, will appear more plainly, if we 
compare the different histories of these events. 
" In the days of Peleg the earth was divided : and 



^' Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 31. 32. £{ avra (^«X<y) xai rvv ru9 
»«T»5-|«5^ai. Synccllus. p. 79, 
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the mms oj Nook were SstiMigmshei in their ge- 
mermtiomi, im thar nations : and by these were 
the nations divided in the earth aftee tiie 
FLOOD* We see here imifbrmity and method ; 
^d 9. particular distributioii. And this is $ai4 
to have happened, not after the building of the 
tower, or confusioii of speech, but after the flood 
}a the other ca^ there is an irr^ular dissipatioif 
vithout anj rule and order. ^ So the Lord scat-- 
tered them abroad from thoKe ufon the face of 
every region ; and they left off to build the city ; 
and FROM THENCE (fnuu the city and tower) 
did the Lord scatter them abroad. This is cer^ 
tainly a different event from the former. In shorty 
the migration was general ; and all the families 
f mong the sons of men were concerned in it The 
dispersion at Babel, and the confusion, was par- 
tial, and related only to the house of Chus and 
their adherents. For they had many associates, 
probably out of every family ; apostates from the 
truth ; who had left the stock of their fathers, 
and the religion of the true God, that tliey might 
enlist under the rule of the Cuthites, and foUow 
their rites and worship. For when Babel was de» 
serted, we find among the Cuthites of Chaldea 
^omt of the line of " Shem, whom we could 

'* Genesis, c. 11. v. 8. 9. 
^' Ibid. c. 11. V. 28. 31. 
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scarcely have expected to have met in such ^ 
society. Here were Terah, and Nahor, and ev?^. 
Abraham^ all upon forbidden ground ; and separ 
rated from the family to which they belonged^ ^ 
This Joshua mentions in his exhortation to th?. 
children of Israel. ^' Vour fathers dwelt on th^ 
oih^ sidf of th^ flood in old time, even Terah, the 
father of Abraham, and the father ofNadiqr, and 
they served other gods. And we may well ima- 
ginCj that many of the branches of Ham were 
^ssoci^ted in the same manner, and in confede- 
racy with the rebels ; and some perhaps of every 
gresi^t division into which mankind was separated* 
To this Berosus bears witness, who says, that in 
the first age Babylon was inhabited by people of 
different families and nations, who resided there 
in sreat numbers. ^' Ev h m BttiuXuvi woXu wAuOpc 

opiftiww y<vfflr6«i ocXXoiivu^ H»TOiKH^avriO¥ XaXi»ia¥» In 

those times Babylon was full of people of different 
nations andfamiliesy who resided in Chaldea. And 
as all these tribes are said to have been of one lip, 
and of the same words, that is, of the same uni* 
form pronunciation, and the same express lau* 
guage, it seemed good to divine wisdom, to cause 
a confusion of the lip, and a change in pronun-* 



, '' Joshua, c. 24. v, 2. 
^^ ^uscbii Chron. p. 6. 
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ciation, that these various tribes might no longer 
understand each other. ^ Go to, let us go dawn, 
and there confound their nsier, lip ; that they may 
ftot understand one another's speech. " Thet^efore 
is the name of it called Babel ; because the Lord 
did there confound the language of all the earth. 
Our version is certainly in tins place faulty, as I 
have shewn : for by sapbet col haretz is not here 
meant the language of the whole earth, but of 
the whole region, or province ; which language 
was not changed, but confounded, as we find it 
expressly mentionetl by the sacred writer. Tbia 
confusion of speech is by all unitbnnly limited to 
the country about Babel 

\Vennu^t> therefore, instead of the language of 
all tlie earth, substitute the language of the whole 
country ; for such is the purport of the terms, 
f his w^is confounded by causing a "^ labial failore, 
so that the people could not articolatc: It was 
not an aberration in ii\>rds, or language, but a 
failure, and incapacity in labial utterance. By 
chb their speeeh was c^oafouoded^ but not al- 
teitd ; for, as soon as they separated, they re- 



"•By all the Gr^iaii i:j«?rprcccrs ic » r>.*Diierevi ^njyrnn^i 
*bi»:h can aevcc denote 4 wbai«j?». bal «wiiv ;fc c<?n»\i^oiu 
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covered their true tenor of pronunciation; and 
the language of the earth continued for some 
ages nearly the '* same. This, I think, appears, 
from many interviews, taken notice of in Scrip- 
ture, between the Hebrews and other nations; 
wherein they speak without an interpreter, and 
must therefore have nearly the same tongue. And 
even the languages which subsist at this day, 
various as they may be, yet retain sufficient rela- 
tion to shew, that they were once dialects from 
the same matrix ; and that their variety was the 
effect of time. If we may trust to an Ethnic 
writer, the evidence of Eupolemus is decisive; 
for he speaks of the dispersion as a partial judg- 
ment, inflicted upon those persons only who were 
confederate at Babel. His account is very parti- 
cular, and seems to agree precisely with the pur- 
port of the Scriptures. He says, '* tJiat the city 



" Upon this head, the person of all others to be consulted is 
the very learned Monsieur Court de Gcbelin, in his work, en- 
titled, Monde Primitif Analyse e^ Compare ; which is now print- 
ing at Paris, and is in part finished. The last published volume 
is particularly to be read, as it affords very copious and satisfac* 
tory evidences to this purpose; and is replete with the most 
curious erudition, concerning the history and origin both of 
writini; and language. 
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Babel icasjirst foundtd, and cficrwardi the, cele^ 
brated tower ; both uhich were built bjj ume of 
those people u'ho had esccjcd the deluge. Euru ii 
«jT»j TiyayTxe;. They uxre the same wha in after- 
times were recorded under the clutracttr nf Giants, 
The toner uas at length by the hand of the 
Almighty ruined: and these Giants were Mcattered 
ever the "u-lude earth. By this we find, xhMt only 
a part of mankind was engaged in the building 
of the tower, and that those only were dispersed 
abroad; consequently the confusion of speech 
could not be universal, no more than iSbt disper- 
sion, of which it was the cause. 

The people concerned in this daring undertaking 
encouraged each other to this work, by saying 
'^ Giito, Ui us build us a city and a tasrer^ whose 
top may reach unto liearen : and let us make us a 
name, lest we be scattered mbroad upon the face of 
the ichole earth. \Hiat is in our version a name, 
is by many interpreted a monument, a * mark. 



«9mm TV TV. Apud £ineb. Prsp. 1. 9. p. 416. 

*' Gene&ifi. c. il. r. 5. 

^ According to ScbnkeDfi, tbr proper and priisaiy notkm of 
tonffj is a mairk, or si^n, standing out, raised «p» or exposed to 
opea \km. Taylors liebrev C^ocordaBCc. lu 169S. ov, is 
smilartof^^, and <rm^ of dftcGxTseks. 
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8r sign to direct ; and this certainly is the sense of 
it in this passage. The great fear of the sons of 
Chus was, that they might be divided and scat- 
tered abroad. They therefore built this tower 
as a Iand*mark to repair to ; as a token to 
direct them: and it was probably an idolatrous 
temple, or high altar, dedicated to, the host 
of beavep, from which they were never long 
to be absent. It is expressly said, that they 
raised it to prevent their being scattered abroad. 
It was the original temple of Sama-Rama, 
whence the Babylonians were called Semarim. 
The apostates were one- fourth of the line oT 
Ham, and they had an inclination to mainr 
tain themselves where they first settled, instead 
of occupying the countries to which they 
were appointed. And that the sons of Chus 
were the chief agents, both in erecting the tower 
of Babel, and in prosecuting these rebellious prin* 
ciples, is plain from a previous passage ; for it is 
said of Nimrod, the son of Chus, that the begin^ 
nittg of bis kingdom xcas Babel We cannot there* 
fore suppose this defection general, or the judg* 
ment universal, unless all mankind co-operated 
with this tyrant. Or, supposing that the term of 
his life did not extend to the erecting of the 
tower, and that he only laid the foundation of 
the city, yet the whole was carried on by those 
of his family, who were confessedly rebels and 



Jbtit: "If mit^^iiinxe ^it Jim t^^BxxL ;ct: iris Isndhr 
iSvfli^ riiefr (tuc^. ffisw <rnr ipc rmasgikc: diait 






g^^ij^iftnik]^ Jod fdK B?xTi£2r5ir}r MKirvzUr ill their 
^tbif$49S^iif^ gMTvre 8^3£u t^iPT cHuM Bse kvpc brcn 
a; ^i^flU » ttiie ^Sf^isnoco^ zas! csnse^ocntl j not of 
l^e ^iM&tfet'SirrT. laflSfcsL t^KT Isid ictiird to 
ttitaor ie<re7iJ! 4&e^^S3rtKrses hn<b>:^ Ar crcctiiig of 
ftee Wff^^rc z:^ Aw2i7; dkf «erts=d of the sons of 
lANenKy v> £ir It^joi co^opcnnng with dits people, 
Ikwl ti$)w dme^ ^ktKai hi^ <ettlemeiic by them, and 
i^n^zifoA ifi^ ukt iheHter an another place. In short, 
tJniKtYe uracil a cci^ritioa fiist, and a dtqiersion after* 
irard^ ; vhicb btter W2.\ eficcted by a feaiful judg- 
tMUt; a confusion of speech, through a iailore 
in labial oftrrance. This judgment was partial, 
a^ wa% the; dispersion in consequence of it. It 
related only to the Cuthites of Shinar and Babel, 
nmi to tho^ who had joined themselves to them. 
'thry ^erm to have been a very numerous body : 
auflf in consequence of this calamit}% they fled 
^Wfiy i not to any particular place of destination : 
irit were scattered abroad upon the face of the 
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whole earth. And the truth of this will appear 
from the concurrent testimony of the most ap- 
proved Ethnic witers. 

Such is the account transmitted by Moses of 
the reparation of mankind after the flood ; and of 
their migration, according to their families, to the 
regions appointed for them : of the rebellion also 
of the Cuthites, and the construction of the 
tower; and of the dissipation which afterwards 
ensued. This is a curious and inestimable piece 
of history, which is authenticated in every part 
by the evidence of subsequent ages. As far as 
this history goes, we have an infallible guide to 
direct us in respect to the place of destination, to 
which each family retired. But what encroach- 
ments were afterwards made ; what colonies were 
sent abroad ; and what new kingdoms founded, 
are circumstances to be sought for from another 
quarter. And in our process to obtain this know- 
ledge, we must have recourse to the writers of 
Greece. It is in vain to talk about the Arabian 
or Persic literature of modern date ; or about the 
Celts and the Scythas; at least, according to .the 
common acceptation, in which the last nation is 
understood. All knowledge of antient times has 
been derived to us through the hands of the 
Grecians. They have copied from the most early 
writers of the east ; and we have no other resources 
to apply to where the Mosaic history closes. It 
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per!ia{M be wd, dut dxse helps must be 
Tsrr pfecanoQS; as little trust can be reposed 
hi wnxen who have blended and sophisticated 
tribalserer came to their hands : vhere the mix- 
tare is so general, that it is scarce possible, with 
the greatest attention, to distingnish truth from 
labie. It most be confessed, that the truth is 
moch di!igui«ed ; vet it is by no means effaced^ 
and cnmsequently may be still letrieved. I hope> 
in the course of my argument, that this has been 
abandantiy shewn. To pass a proper judgment 
on the Grecian hbtories, we must look u|7on them 
coliectii'elv as a rich mine, wherein the ore lies 
deep, and is mixed with earth, and other base 
concretions. It is our business to sift and sepa- 
rate ; and by refining to disengage it. This, by 
care and attention, is to be effected ; and then 
what a fund of riches is to be obtained ! 

The last great event which I mentioned from 
the Mosaic account, was the dissipation of thi 
Cuthites from Babel ; from whence they weri 
scattered over the lace of the earth. This is an 
aera to be much observed : for at this period th6 
sacred penman closes the general history of the 
world. What ensues relates to one family, «id to 
a private dispensation. Of the nations of tfai 
earth, and their polities, nothing more occurs^ 
excepting only as their history chances to be 
connected with that of the sons of Israel. We 
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musty therefore, have recourse to Gentile autho- 
rity for a subsequent account. And, previously 
to this, we may from them obtain collateral evi- 
dence of the great even s which had preceded, 
and which are mentioned by Moses. We learn 
from the poets, and all the more antient writers 
were poets, that there was a time when mankind 
lived a life of simplicity and virtue ; that they 
had no laws ; but were in a state of nature when 
pains and penalties were unknown. They were 
wonderfully blessed with longevity, and had a 
share of health and strength in proportion to their 
years. At last, there was a mighty falling off 
from this primitive simplicit}', and a great change 
was effected in consequence of this failure. Men 
grew proud and unjust ; jealousies prevailed, at- 
tended with a love of rule ; which was followed 
with war and bloodshed. The chief person who 
besran these innovations was Nimrod. The Greeks 
often call him Nebrod, and Nebros, and have 
preserved many oriental memorials concerning 
him and his apostasy, and concerning the tower, 
which he is supposed to have erected. He is de- 
scribed as a gigantic, daring personage; a con- 
temner of every thing divine; and his associates 
are represented of a character equally enterprizing 
and daring. '^ Abydenus, in his Assyrian Annals, 

- - - - ■ - ■ - 
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alludes to the iDsurrection of the sons of Qius^ 
and to their great impiety. He also mentions the 
building of the tower, and confusion of tongues ; 
and says, that the tower, analogous to the 
woids of the Scripture, was carried up to heaven; 
but that the Gods ruined it bv stoniis and whirl- 
winds, and frustrated the purpose for which it 
was designed ; and overthrew it upon tlie heads 
of those who were employed in the work : 
that the ruins of it were called Babylon, fiefore 
this, there was but one language subsisting a- 
mong men : but now they had, 7oX;>0^8ir fumnv, a 
manifold sound, or utterance. A war soon after 
ensued between Cronus and Titan. He repeats, 
that the particular spot, where the tower stood, 
was in his time called Babylon. " It was so 



Ufx^ Ttt tt^MtH' xau TV( aMf/Mi Sioiai j?*rOf«rr4K cuar^'^^ai wi^i AtTvi^i 
T« ft^^arniAa' nf l'iir« iff ivi« Xtyta^at B«CtrX*'»a. Tfvf ^i orr«f i^xo* 
yX«wv¥( IK ^vr creXvO^y f tmiv ifuxo^^i. MiT« h K^vy «a* 
T*Tiirt avfinTai voXi^v. 'O ^ rovocy *' f wpfov ^o^i^n^mpf wf 
BmGv^9 xoAfiTdu, ^i» my avyxya%9 rv wt^ tk9 ^laXixroy cmrr^v 
99a^vq. *£Cp«(o» ym^ tdv 0X7;i^v^9 BaCiX xaAvri. £uscb. Chron. 
p. 13. 

" Strabo speaks of a tower of immense size nt Babylon, re- 
maining in later times, which was a stadium every way. 1. iC 
p. 1073. These arc nearly the dimensions of some of the princi* 
pal pyramids in Egypt. 
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fcaifed, he says, from the confusion of tongues^ 
tad variation of dialect : for, in the Hebrew laA-* 
Tpisigt, such confusion is termed Babel. The 
Scriptures speak only of a confusion of tongue : 
but Abydenus mentions high winds^ which im- 
peded-the work, and finally overthrew the tower. 
The like is mentioned in the SibyHine oracles^ 
together with the confusion of tongues c whicli 
circumstance most of these writers, from not be* 
ing well versed in the original history, have sup* 
posed to have been ^ general. And similar to the 
histoiy of Abydenus, an account is here given of 
a war, which broke out soon after. 

Some traces of those fearful events, with which 
the dispersion is said to have been attended, seem 
to have been preserved in the records of Pheni* 
cia. S^ria, and the greatest part of the country 
aboat libanus, was, as I have abundantly shewn^ 
possessed by the sons of Chus : and even the city 
Tyre was under their rule. The people of this 
ciQr were styled Phenicians, and are said to have 
been driven from their first place of settlement, 
which we know to have been in Babylonia, by 
earthquakes. ^ Ty riorum gens, condita a Phoe* 
nicibtts fuit; qui terras motu vexati Assyriutn 



MbvimmM 



*• Theophilns ad Aoiolyc 1.2. p. 371 
^Justin. 1. IS. C.3. * 

VOL. IT. ^ 
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stagnum primo^ bmx man proximum littus into* 
lueruQL 

1 have mentioned the maikable endence of 
Eupc^tmus^ who attributes the coostniction both 
of BabyIao« and the Tower, to people of the ^« 
ant race. 6y these axe ahnys meant the sons of 
Ham and Clms : so that ii ceitainly was^not a 
work of general cooperation. Epiphanius also 
takes nocke ot Bibel or Sabrion ; ^ rm vptmc m- 

Itas Arra t^ mxrMA.rmM rrvr^».J^* IFkkk^ he SayS, 

^«r ik^ ^)ir$t cuii rutr xu» }m^ mfUr tkejiood. 

Ts Xkt .Vkn^s:. Fryfm ik< x^cry fmmialwm rf this 
tizjf^ zkax c^ ms memsii tm £wnRMM/e jcme rf cem^ 
ipintcy. jimnMi* ^cnc zy^uun^ wkki w carried 
m hi yTsmrvii : fvr "^^^ft m Ttmint mitumti 
9y yimrskL vko :ns :u A^m ^/ Citu^ the £thiep. 
He b in all hlsccne^ le{^^cwa;eu as a giant; and, 
acccniiis^ to ^ ** P^rrkon iceounci^ was deified 
afber hb wadi. and caikd Onoo. One of the 



L. 1. 9^ r* 
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asterisms in the celestial sphere was denominated 
from him. The; Scripture Speaks of him as a 
mighty hunter : and Homer, in reference to the^e 
histories, introduces liim as a giant, and a hun* 
ter in the.shades below. 

" Toy ii fktr Xl^ieJvA TSiXttS^^Qy fiO'tyontf'ft 
Thc axnoq xartTcfycv iv oiotoXoio'iv offo-o*!, 

Next I beheld Orion's tow'ring shad^ 

Chasing the savage race ; whiqh wild with 

fear 

Before him fled in herds. These he had 

slain 
Upon the cliffs, and solitary hills. 

His arms, a club of brass, massy and strong 

Such as no force could Injure. 

The author of the Paschal Chronicle mentions 
atf hnis attributes, in speaking of him : ^ N<?g»^ 9 



i*BM*l 



•' Homer. Odyss. 1. A. ▼. 571 
•♦ ChroD. Pasch. p. 28. 
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rttinn, Nthrod^ the great hunter^ and giant ^ . thf 
Ethiopian : whom the sacred writings make king 
of iBahjflon after the deluge. The same audiot 
says, that he first taught the Assyrians to wor* 

ship fire. 'Ovroc iiiaumii Acrav(iB^ o-cCfiv ro Wf. By 

the Assyrians are meant the Babylonians, who 
in after times were included undTer that name; 
but in these days were a very distinct peo* 
pie. Nimrod, by the Grecians, was sometimes 
rendered NcC^o?^ Nebros; which signifies also a 
fawn : whence in the history of Bacchus, and the 
Cutliites, there is always a play upon this term ; 
as. well as upon hC^k and yiC^i^if, Nebris and 
^Nebrides. • 

. They were not only the oriental historians, who 
retained the memory of these early events : maifi* 
fest traces of the same are to be found in the 
Greek poets ; who, though at first not easy to be 
understood, may be satisfactorily explained by 
what has preceded. The clue given above will 
readily lead tis to the history, to which they al- 
lude. The dispersion of the Cuthites is manifestly 
to be discovered under the fable of the. flight of 
Bacchus: and the disunion of that formidable 
body, which made so bold a stand, and the scat* 
tering of them over the face of the earth, it re-^ 
presented under the fable of dismembering the 
same person. It is said of him, that he wa^. torn 
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^ Gmb from limb : that his members were scat- 
tered different ways ; but that he afterwards re- 
vived« The Scripture account is, that the Lord 
scattered them abroad ; not to any certain plkce 
of destination, but over the face of the whole 
earth. This is plainly referred to by l^onnus, 
where he speaks of the retreat of Bacchus, and 
the dissipation of his associates ; by whom are to 
be understood the Cuthites. 

^ Af^tng h f «X«yyfc «iiOf« xuxXa xAfvSii 

£i( Tf fctx'^* Zifv^piOy xai *£<nri^i« xAi/Lt« yainc. 
Aili NoTX tfctfa tsrf^av aXii/Ltev<C| aiJi Bo^iio; 

His wavering bands now fled in deep dismdy 
By different routs, uncertain where they pass'd^ 
Some sought the limits of the eastern world ; 



^ Clemens Alexandr, Cohort p, 15« *0« Ttrmn^ %i#«m^ it* 
mwmwp 99X0^ Justin. Mart. Apolog. 1. 1. p. ^. and 73. mentions 
ilMfv^of )^a^v«{irr». Bacchus was the same as Osiris. 

Ogygia me Bacchum vocat : 
. Osirin ^gyptus putat : &c. Ausonius, 
Osiris, in consequence of this, is supposed to have been torn to 
pieces, and his limbs scattered. Plutarch, Isis and Osiris. See 
also Diodorus SicuK K 3, p. 1 96. 
^ Nonni Dionysiac. 1. 34. p. S64. 
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Some, ▼here the craggy western coast extends^ 
Sped to the regions of the setting sun. 
Sore travel others felt, and wandered far 
Squtb^ard; while many sought the distant 

norths 
^11 in confusion. 

Hf speaks of this -people in the feminine ; be? 
cause many of the attendants upon Bacchus ^er^ 
supposed to have been women, and were his 
priestesses : but the meaning of the story is evi- 
dent I shall shew that many of them fled by 
sea to India, where they settled upon the great 
Erythrean Ocean. The poet has an eye to* this 
likewise in anotlier place, where he speaks of the 
flight of Bacchus. He paints him in great ter- 
rors, and in the utmost consternation. 

FAavjcov £?T0PAIHS Ciriivirotro xvfAot d'aXac'CT,^* 
Toy ii 9tThf /3v6iD fiXia sjnxvnv atyosy, 
Kai fA$v iir(a ivifowrx 'a^oX'J^XoK^So^o [AiXotion 

Bacchus all trembling, as he fled away, 
Caird on the mighty Erythrean deep 



*' Nonni DioDysiac. 1. 29* p. $52. 
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To yield him shelter. Thetis heard his cries» 
And as he plunged beneath the turbid wave, 
Seceived him in her arms : old Xereus too, 
Tbe Arabian God, stretched out his friendly 

hand, 
And led him darkling^ thro* the vast abyss 
Of sounding Mraters« 

The check which Bacchus received, and hi^t flight 
in consequence of it, is supposed by many to 
have been in Thrace. Here Lycui^gus is said to 
have been king, who drove Bacchus out of his 
dominions. But Lycurgus being made king of 
Thrace^ is like Inachus and Phoroneua being the 
same at Argos, Deucalion in Thessaly. These'are 
all antient traditions, ingrafted iipon the history 
of the place by the posterity of those who intio* 
duced tliem. Diodorus Siculus ^ assurer us, that 
many writers, and i^rticularly Antimachus, made 
Lycurgus a king of Arabia : and Homer jfl^cH 
the scene of this transaction at Nusa ; but whicl^ 
^ Nusa he does, not say. In short, Ly cus^ LycQjrusii 
Lycoreus^ and with a guttural^ Lycufgua, werenitt 
names of the Deity ; and by the- Am^niiaiis appflof^ 
priated to the Sun. Under the fable oT ^ Lycur* 



•■ L. 3. p. 199. 

*> Lycos, Sol. Macrob. Ssturna). 1. 1. p. 19$. 
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gu% who externriiiated Bacchus and his associates^ 
is veiled the irae history of the! just judgments of 
God upon Cbus and his family, who fled every 
way from the 4>lace of vengeance^ and pa^s^'the 
seas to obtain shelter. The sacred writings men* 
tion only a confusion of tongues : but all Pagan 
accounts allude to some other fearful judgmcuty 
with which this people were pursued till they 
urere totally dissipated. Homer, speaking - of 
Lycurgus> ineAtions this pursuit ; but, by a com«t 
mon mistake, introduces Dionusus instead, of 
fiaicchus« 



VO 



*Df vori i^mifOfuvoio AMtvcoho TiOnyac 



« • 



So also Lycoreus, in Callimach. Hymn, in Apoll. ▼• 19* 

Lycurgus m Lyconu with-a guttural; jrbich manner of pronun-. 
Ci^tiQB .wai.vcry common among the antient9* So Reu, or Rau, 
nt styled Ragau : the plains of Shinar, Singar and Singara : Sehor^ 
Segor: Aza, Gasa: Kahum, Nacbum: Isaac, Ischiac: Urhoe^ 
ifie'lsod of Uri^ Urchoe, and Orchoe. The same place, styled 
b^f.h by the LXX. always rendered X«p«. The rites of fire wer4 
Oi^gviallty called Ofm,, but were changed to Op/ia : 9»» to y#i«. 

..A^Lycurgus^was a title of the Deity, they sometimes gave i^ 
which Is extraordinary, to Bacchus himself, or at least to Dio* 
nusus. Ksi rov Ik Atotveror x»» row HlWmv Ai/xtf^v avfmwTQm^ ii^ 

IV, Tiiv U^r &/4o»9r(o«'MKy aivirrorrai. Strabo of the TbracianS| a^d 
also of the Phrygians. 1. 10, p. 722. 
'"^ Homer. JHi|ul. ^. y. 13*. 

1 
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AvcfS' oXo^ xarA »u|(««* Oitk f w^ii^tf^r^ xoXTap 

AtiJirra. 

• 

In a mad mood, while Bacchus blindly rag'dy 
J^ycurgus drove his trembling bands confus'd 
O'er the vast plains of Nusa. They in haste 
Thmv down their sacred implements, and fled 
In dreadful dissipation. Bacchus saw 
Rout upon rout ; and, lost in wild dismay, 
Plung'd in the deep : here Thetis in her arms 
Received him, shuddering at the dire event 

By the nOnyai, or nurses, of Bacchus are meant 
the priests and p^estesses of the Cuthites. I make 
no doubt but the story is founded in truth ; that 
there was some alarming judgment; terrified 
irith which the Bacchians, or Cuthites, fled dif> 
firrent ways ; that their priests, in consternation, 
threw away what Hestisus styles ^ a^/4«r« Zuiro; 



Sdmlim io Homer, supra. 
' £useb. Cbron. fk 13. 
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Eyvoxiir, qll theijT iinplan^ps of false w&rshlp. In 
shorty the ka^^: of heaven hung heavy upon their 
rear, till they h^ul totally quitted the scene of 
their apo&t^^y a^Q4 rebellion, and betaken ditm- 
selves to different quarters. The reason why the 
Cuthites combined in a strong body, and main* 
tained tH^in$|slve6 in their forbidden territory, was 
a fear; of aiepai^tion. Lei us buUd w a tower^ snd 
mak^^uf (^ sigw% : lest* tpc be scattered ahnuaU It 
yisn ^eir Ipt tQ bf toti^ly dissipated; and they 
were the greatest wanderers of all nations ; and 
the titk^ qf c^vreu and aiXii/A«^<c are peculiar to 
th^ hisjtory. They seem to have been in a roving 
state ft^^g^s, 

I have often taken notice of a custom which 
prevailed among the Greci^nsi, and consisted ill 
<;hanging every foreign term ^at came under 
th^v* view to. ^oQi^thing of similar sound in . thdr 
Q^n j^gu^e, though it were ever so remote in 
sfA^ev A remarkable instance^ if I mistake no^ 
fnay be found in this passage from Homer. Tbt 
text Q^aoifestly alludes to the ^engeapce of the 
Deity, and the dispersion of the sons of Chus. 
The term Bov, Bou, in the Amonian language^ 
signified any thing large and noble. The God 
Sehor was called Qou-Sehoh This was the Busiris 
(Bso-i^k) of the Greeks, who retained this tenp in 
their own language, and used it in the same sense. 
Accordingly, BsiraBK was a jolly .fine, boy: Bs^m-mi, a 
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^rieat sacrifice: B^t^hpw^ vast rocks: B^y^Wy 9^ 
great boa$tt?r: B^ifbo^, great hunger or famine. 
Utnce Hes3^chiui^ telU us, B«u, to fAiya mi mxu 
j^ff. jBif ^ocf >^ signified any thing great and 
qbundanL Tlip term Fleg, or Pele^ related t(^ 
separation and dispersion : and when Homer men-, 
(ions <&ii»«f«fir«» CsrAfiyi, the original word was 
Bou-pleg, or Bou-peleg, which means literal^ a 
great dispersion. In the Hebrew tongue, of which 
the Amo^iiatt was a collateral branchy n^ Pelach 
is to separate ; and, :6b» Peleg to sever, and di- 
vide. The son of Hc^ber was named Peleg^ ' bc^ 
cause in his* days the earth was divided : and his 
name accordingly signified division^ and 9q>ara- 
tiop. ^ut the poet, not knowing, or not regard^ 
ing; the true meaning of the word Pleg, or Peleg, 
has cbuige^ it to an instrument of hus.bandry. 
And instead of saying, that the Deity pursued the 
rebels, and scattered them with (Boupleg) a great 
dissipation, he has made Lycurgus follow and 
beat them^ (SmrXnyi, with an ox-go^d. 

The city of Babel, where was the scene of those 
(ceat occurren9eS| \yhich we have been mention- 
log, was begun by Niiprod, and enLarged by his 
posterity. It seems to have been a great seminary 
of idolatry : and the tower, a stupendous build- 



^ Genesis, c. 10. v. 25. 
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Ibg, was erected m honour of the sun, and named 
the Tov*'er of Bel. Upon the confusion of speech, 
both the city and tower were called Babel; the 
original appellation not being obliterated, but 
contained in the latter. And as the city was de*' 
Toted to the worship of the sun, it was also called' 
fbe city of Bel-On, si ve civitas Dei Solis : which 
was afterwards changed to Babylon. From these 
termSi I think, we may learn the nature of the 
judgment inflicted at the time of the dispersion. 
It did not consist in an utter change of language; 
but, as I have said before, it was a labial failure ; 
an alterarion in the mode of speech. It may be 
called the prevarication of the lip ; which had lost 
all precision, ahd perverted every sound that was 
to Ik* expressed. Insteaa of Bel, it pronounced 
Babel ; instead of Bel-on. Babylon : hence Babel,' 
amongst other nations, was used as a term to sig* 
nify a faulty pronunciation. 'EC(»m yot( my oi/yj^* 
#iK Baitx xAAifo-f. The Hebrews^ says * Josephus,^ 
by the word Babel denote confusion of speech: 
These terms seem ever afterwards to have been 
retained, even by the natives^ in confirmation xii 
this extraordinary history : and the city, as long 
as it existed, was called Babylon, or the City of 
Confusion. 



♦Ant. I. i. c. 4. 
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' The tower of Babel was probably a rude mound 
(of earth, raised to a vast height, and cased with 
bricks^ which were formed from the soil of the 
country, and cemented with asphaltus or bitu- 
men. There are several edifices of this sort stili 
to be seen in the region of Babylonia. They are 
veiy like the brick pyramids in Egypt : and be* 
tween every ninth or tenth row of plinth they 
}ia¥e a layer of straw, and sometimes the smaller 
branches of palm. Travellers have had the curi* 
osi^ to put in their hands, and to extract some 
of the leaves, and straws: which appear wonder- 
fully freih, and perfect ; though they have lain 
there for so many ages. Many have been led to 
think, that one or other of these buildings was 
the original tower of Babel. But antient writers 
are unanimous, that it was overthrown ; and that 
Nimrod perished iq it. This M'as the opinion of 

Sjpicellus. ^ Eiciivof ii ifAuyn txu x«toix»v, x«i /xh «f i« * 

nm iwrnra^tv. But Nimrod would still obstinately 
stay, an4 reside upon the spot : nor could he • by 
Mxy means be witlutrawn from the tower, still ha- 
ving tie command over no contemptible body of men. 
Upon tUs, tee are informed, that the tower being 



Ant. p. #2. 



hett Mpm hjf vmlemi wmii gmce vigr ; ami hf tk 
jm$i jwigmmt 4ff Ct^ cnuhei kim to pkca. Qt 
dreims ako mentknis it as a current notioiiy tha 
Nimrod perished in die * tower. But diis, 
think, eoold not be true : for the term of Nin 
rod's life, extend it to die utmost of Fatr 
archie age after the flood, could not have sui 
ficed for this. And though writers do asser 
that the tower was OTerthrbwn, and die prii 
cipal person buried in its ruins : and it must b 
confessed, that antient mythology has coiitinm 
allusions to some such event : yet I should ims 
gine^ that this related to die overdirow of di 
deity there worshipped, and to the extirpatio 
of his rites and religion, rather than to any res 
person. The fkble of Vulcan, who was throw 
down from heaven, and cast into the sea, : 
founded upon this story. He was supposed f 
- hate been the son of Juno, and detested by fi 
mother, who threw him dbwn with her ow 
hands. 

^ IIak ffA0^9 'Hf aircc, pixveC ttoim^y o¥ tMoi^ 6iMrt, 
'Pft^* eeux y(t^civ iXs(r«, xat rjEiCftXov cu^fi vovrw. 



£f ' 09 Hv^O^ Al^'/A^y P^*^f ^i »ro^»0'l TI>C(y srflU ttVTOC l091|V 

%Whiwiffii9 avptrfSi. Cedrenus. p. 11. See Joseph. Ant. 1. 
c. 4. 

^ Homer. Hymn to Apollo. r.$l7.' It related probably to t! 
abolition of fire-vorship at the destruction of BabeL 
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My ciit>pled ofi^pritig Vulcan I produced ; 
but soon t ^z'd the inisGi^atit in my hands, 
And hurFd him headlong downward to the 
aea. 

Many writein spealc of him ad being thrown off 
fiom the battlcfments of a high tower by Jiil^iter : 
and theit is a passage to this purpose in Homer, 
ifhitb hiis embarrassed commentsltorsi ; though I 
do not thiftk it very obscure, if we consider the 
hiMory t4 ^hicb it relates; • 



The poet, who was a zealous copier of antient 
mythology, mentions, that Vulcan was cast down 
by Jupiter from an eminence. He says, that he 
was thrown ct7r$ BnX» which must certainly signi- 
fy ctw9 vvfyu BfiXif, or af* Itfn BuXs ; for the seh- 
tence is manifestly elliptical. 

He seized him by tlie foot, and headlong threw 
Froi» the high tower of Belus. 

« 

Thar h the {purport of the passage ; aad it » ooih 
loaafit to all bistoiy. 



d«^i 



f llMri. v. Aw t. 591. 
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The Giants, whom Abydenus makes the hn^d^ 
ers x>f Babely are, by other wiiters, represbhted 
as the Titans* Theyi are said to have received 
their name from their mother Titasa. ' Koi>^c h 

wcu/rai OLwo rm [Aftrfof oi^ofAA^ojEAf imc TimyoK : by which 

ire are to understand, that they were all denomi* 
nated from their religion and place of worship. 
[ have taken notice of some of the antient altar^ 
which consisted of a conical hill of earth, styled 
>ftentimes, from its figure^ xo^^ /mtm Jik, a mounds 
}r hilly %n the shape (ff a woman's brtasL HtsMi 
[Tiraia) was one of these, jt is a tQrm com^^ 
mounded of '"^ Tit-aia, and signifies literally a 
>reast of earth, analogous to tit9o^ aiac of the 
jrreeks. These altars were also called Tit-an, 
md Tit'^anis, from the great fountain of %ht^ ' 



■«^- 



* Diod. Sicul. 1. 3. p» 190. 

Orphic. Frag; p« 37 d* 
••"Tit is analogous to i»n, Tid, of the Chaldeans. 
So Titurus was from Tit-Ur, fun^ tl^. The prieits, so famous 
r their music, were from hence styled Tituri. It was sometimes 
praie4 T|tft-Or ; hence the summit of Parnassus had tha namS* 
Tithorea, being sacred to Orus, the Apollo of Greece. Pausan. 
10. p. 878. 

rhere were places named Titaresus, from Tit-Ates/the samfior 
-Orus. T»T«fnrin f«iT«fiK H?rlif». : IIf|](cb. 
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styled An, and Anis. Hence many places were 
called Titanis and " Titana, where the wdVship of 
the 5un prevailed : for Anes, and Hanes, signified 
the fountain of light, or fire. Titana was some- 
times expressed Tithana, by the lonians rendered 
Tithena u and as Tita^ was supposed to have been 
the mother of the Titans, so Tithena was said to 
be their " nurse. But they were all uniformly of 
the same nature, altars raised of soil. That 
Ttth*ana, the supposed nurse, was a sacred mound 
of earth, is plain from Nonnus, who mentions an 
altar of this sort in the vicinity of Tyre ; and 
says, that it was erected by those earth-bora 
people;, the Giants. 



"At Sicyon was a place called Titana. Steph. Byzant. also a 
temple. Pausan. 1. 2. p. 13S. 

Eubcea called Titanis. Hcsych. 

'^Tidmc Tfofifv, rirdcK. Uesycfa. So Tith-On wa» like 
Tith-Or, lUKroc v^m: whence was formed a personagey named 
Tilhonus* beloved by Aurora, 

'' Nonni Dionys. 1. 40. p. 1048. 

** Bel, and Belus, was a title bestowed upon many persons. 
b was particularly given to Nimrod, who built ^ city Babel or 
Babylon. Hence Dorotheus Sidonius, an antient poet, calls ihat 
city the work of l^rian Belus. 

• VOL. IV, * F 
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Upofl the coast of Tyre, amid the rocktf. 
The Giants rais'd an ample mound of earth; 
Yclep'd Tithena. 

Tuph also, in the antient language, was an hill ; 
and Typhoeus is a masculine Gonipound from 
Tuph-aia, and signifies a rooiind of earth. 
Typhon,. Tu^ «v, was in like manner a . compound 
of Tuph-On ; and was a mount, or altar, of the 
same • construction, and sacred to the sun. I 
make no doubt but both Typhon and Typhoeus 
were names by which the tower of B^us was of 
old denoted. But out of these the mythologists 
have formed personages ; and they represent them 
^ gigantic monsters, whom the earth produced 
in defiance of heaven. Hence Typhon is, by 
Antoninus Liberalis, described as '^ Tnn Jio; i^aio-ioc 



This term Tvpe? has been applied to the city Tyre« But Tv^ 
here is from itrii Turris ; and Bdus Tvpio^ signifies Belns of Babel, 
who erected the famous tower. This leads me to suspect, that in 
these verses of Nonnus there is a mistake; and that this Tithena, 
v^hich the Giants built, was not in the vicinity of the city Tyre: 
but it was an high altar, ayx^: Tt(«r, neat the tower of Babel, 
which was erected by the Titatiiaas, Nonnus, imagining that by 
Tur was meant Vyi^i has made* tha Tithena to be situate 
«rorr«», bytkesia; from which, 1 believe, it was for removed^ 
'^ Typhon, Terras filius. Hy^nQS« &U 152. 

1 *' 



. f 
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ikAifLth, the offspring of the earth, a baleful Dcemon. 
*rhe tower of Babel was undoubtedly a Tuphon, 
or altar o^ the sun, though generally represented 
as a templei For in those early times we do not 
jfead of any sacred edifices which can be properly 
called temples, but only of altars, groves, and 
high pl§ces« Hesiod certainly alludes to some 
antient history concerning the demolition of Babel, 
when he describes Typhon, or Typhosus, as over- 
thrown by Jove. He represents him as the 
youngest son of the Earth. 

^ *OirXoriiTOV tiki ironiot Tu^uco^ '^ Tma Htkoiga. 

Th' enormous Earth, 
Produc'd Typhoeus last of all her brood. 

The poet speaks of him as a deity of great 
strength, and immense stature ; and says, that 
frofi his shoulders arose an hundred serpent 
heads, and that from his ^yes there issued* a con- 
tinual blazing fire. And he adds, what is very 
remarkable, that had it not been for the interpo- 



"•Thcogon- V. S21. 

*' Typhoeus was properly Tma niX*>f«, a P^orian mound of 
earth ; beings as I said above, a masculine from Tuphoea, which 
is a compound of Tupo^aia, a mound of earth. 



irtuifiu dktduer God. ±b DcauflL wouid iMtvc 
ihcafled an amvesai snniicL 




k 1 



That day wa^ teeming with a dire event; 
And r/cr the world Typhoeus now bad rcig%Vl 
With mriversal sway : but from on high 
Jfjfvc view'il his purpose, and opposed his power. 
Fr/r with a strong and desperate aim he huiTd 
IJjs rfrea^l artillery. Then the reahns abov^ 
And earth with at! its regions ; then the sea. 
And the Tartarean caverns, dark and drear^ 



'* Hcsiod. supra, v. 8dff«' 
o 
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Kesoanded with his thunder. Heaven wa^ 

mov'dy 
And the ground trembled underneath his feet, 
As the God march'd in terrible array. 
Still with fresh vigour Jove renew'd the fight; 
And clad in all his bright terrific arms, 
With lightnings keen, and smouldering thun-^ 

derbolts, 
Pressed on him sore ; till by repeated wounds 
The tow'ring monster sunk to endless night. 

Typhon was the same personage as Typhoeus; 
and Antoninus ^ Liheralis describes him as a 
Giant, who was thunderstruck by Jupiter. But 
he fled to the sea, into which he plunged, and 
his deadly wounds were healed. The like has 
been said of Bacchus, that upon his flight he be** 
took himself to the sea. And when Vulcan is 
cast down from the tower, he is suppose4 to fall 
into the same element. Juno is aqcordingly madQ 
to say, 

I seiz'd him in my arms, 
And hurVd him headlong downward to the sea. 



Fab. 28. 
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. Hesiod gives an account of the dispersioii of 
the Titaus, and of the ' feuds which preceded ; 
and he says, that the Deity at last interposed, 
and put the Titans to flight, and. condemned them 
to reside in Tartarus^ at the extremities of the 
earth.' The description is very fine; but he has 
confonnded the history by supposing the Giants 
and Titans to have been different persons. He 
accordingly makes them oppose one another in 
battle: and even Cottus, lapetus, Gyzs^ whom 
all writers mention as Titans, are by him intro- 
duced in opposition, and described as of another 
family. He sends them indeed to Tartarus ; bufc. 
supposes them to be there placed, as a guard over 
the Titans.. His description, howe\xr, is muckm. 
to the purpose ; and the first contest and disper— 
sion is plainly alluded to. I shall therefore lay 
some part of it before the reader. 



»i 



Tkeogon. v. £?$• 
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KixXo/um^* 01 h j^vvi<raw lAiyaXtf oiXaXurtf. 

Ov ^ af in Zfu; icy(tv coy fjuvo^^ aXXx vu th yt 

E^of fii¥ /Kfvfoc irAuro f ^fvic, ex ^f t£ zroccai^ 

ArfoeirrMtr trf^X^ tf'uvu^^oc^oy, oi ^e xi^ctvpoi 
btrc^ ifiM fifoynfTi xo» afifomf voriQpxQ 
Xii(9f awo r^Pot^fK* 

£vir i* ayc/xoi fvoo-nrrc xovivO* d/Aa lO'f ot^ayi^ov, 
B^rmrrc, r<foirt|irre, xai aiO«Aofvroi xc^au»o»* 
£^if Ji ^Omv voc(rA, xoti oncfotvoio pccO^«, 
IIorrooY* on'^vyiro;* rirf ^ a/m^ <irc BiffAO^ aur/Mii 
Tmiyof ^OoyiHc' fXo^ ^ nc^a Jiay ix«vey 
Amroi* oo'O'ft ^ afAtfh x«i ifOi/A»ir '&rif io»r»v 
Avyn [Mtf/Aatfs^a xifawxn ftfOTnutrri. 
• • . . *. i • 

ExAnrOn Jf l^ax^* 

Kai T8( fAiv Tirviya(( uro ;^6oyof iv^voJimc 
Ilf/x^/au^y xo(i ft^i^oiciy ip a^y«Xfoio*iv ifn^M^ 
Nixno-ouTTK X'f^**' uTf^OvfAov; «rcf forro((* 

Eirta d'foft TiTfiirf ^ Jto tfi^^ nf^ofyri 

KfXfU^«TOH— — 

£»(« Jk yfi( A^of fff)C| xo(i Ta^To^tf m^ofrroc^ 
Ilorrsr* AT^uycroio, xai Ou^ava arf(««^of, 
%^<ii); '&r«rrwv 'otiyai x^i wufctr fouriy* 

Finn to their cause the Titans wide display'd 
A well-embodied phalanx : and each side 
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Gave proofs of noble prowess, aad great 

strength. 
Worthy of Gods. The tumult reached to heaven, 
And high Olympus trembled as they strove* 
Sea too was mov'd ; and Earth astonish'd heard 
The noise.and shouts of deities engaged, 
High vaunts, loud outcries, and the din of war. 
Now Jove no longer could withhold his ire; 
But rose with tenfold vengeance ; down he 

huri*d 
His lightning, dreadful implement of wrath, 
Which flash'd incessant : and before him moVd 
His awful thunder, with tremendous peal 
Appalling, and astounding, as it roU'd. 
For. from a mighty, hand.it shaped, ita course. 
Loud echoing through the vaulted realms of day. 
Meantime storms rag'd ; and dusky whirlwinds 

rose. 
Still blazed the lightning with continual glare. 
Till nature languished : and th* expanded deep. 
And every stream, that lav'd the glowing earth, 
Boird with redounding heat. A ruddy flame 
Shot upwards to the fiery cope of heavii. 
Shedding a baleful influence; and the gleam 
Smote dreadful on the Titan bands, whose eyes 
Were blasted, a^ they gaz*d; nor could they 

stand 
The fervour, but exhausted sunk to ground. 
The Gods, victorious, seiz'd the rebel crew. 
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And sent them, bound in adamantine chains. 
To earth's deep cavenis, and the shades of night 
Here dwell th* apostate brotherhood, consigned 
To everlasting durance : here they sit 
j&ge after age in melancholy state, 
6^1 pining in eternal gloom, and lost 
To every comfort. Round them wide extend 
The dreary bounds of earth, and sea, and air, 
Of heaven above, and Tartarus below. 

Such was the first great commotion among men. 
It was described by the poets as the war of the 
Giants ; who raised mountains upon mountains 
in order that they might scale heaven. The sons 
of Chus were the aggressors in these acts of re- 
beUton. They ha\'e been represented under the 
character both of Giants and Titanians : and are 
aaid to have been dissipated into different parts 
of the world. One place of their retreat is men- 
tioned to have been in that part of Scy thia, which 
bordered upon the Palus Masotis. It was called 
^ Keira ; and described as a vast cavern, which 
tfaey fettified. The Romans under Crassus are 
said to have viewed it. Rut Keir, andKeirah, sig- 
nified of old a city or fortress : and it was the 



^ To cmiXaicf rr,9 Ktt^,9 xa^-i^/Aar.y. Dion. Cassius. 1. 51. 
p. 313. 
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appellative name of. the plaoe, to which this pec* 
pie retired. They were to be found in various 
parts, as I shall shew: but the most prevailing 
notion about the Titanians was, that after their 
war against: heaven, they were banished to Tar- 
tareis, at the extremities of the earth. The an- 
tienf Grecians knew very little of the western 
parts of thp y^qd^. They therefore represent the 
Titans, as in a state of darkness ; and Tartarus 
^ an infernal region. * 

Tocirw ivifV v«^ ytf, icoy Ou^avt; if airo y«isf« 

They placed the rebels, fast in fetters bound, 
Deep in a gloomy gulf; as far remov'd 
From earth's fair regions, as the earth from 
heaven. 

They are the words of Hesiod ; who says, that 
an anvil of iron being dropped down would hut 
just reach the abyss in ten days. Here the Titans 
.were doomed to reside. 



*3 Hesiod. Theog. v. 717. 
^Ibid. V.729. 
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Xi^ ip svfttvrriy viXmfnf icjfjxra yaii)^, 

• 

There the Titanian Gods by Jove's high will 
In mansions dark and dreary lie concealed. 
Beyond the verge of nature. Cottus here. 
And Gyges dwell, and Briareus the bold. 

These were part of the Titanian brood, though 
the author seems not to allow it This will ap- 
pear from 9ome of the Orphic fragments, where 
we have the names of ^he Titans, and a similar 
account of their being condemned to darkness. 

The poet here specifies seven in numbei^ ; Coeus, 
Crius, Phorcys, Cronus, Oceanus, Hyperion, 
and lapetus, and he adds, 

Kai fvcif iKpQfAinif. 

"PiTTf PaOuy yaifi( <; Ta^TOt^oy, 



" Orphic. Frag. p. 374. 
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Soon as high Jove th^ir cruel purpose saw; 

A^d lawless disposition^- — -- 

He sent them down to Tartarus coasign'dK 

If we look into the grounds of these fictiotis, 
we shall fiml that they took their rise from this 
true history. A large body of Titanians, after 
the dispersion settled in Mauritania, which is the 
region styled Tartarus. Diodorus Siculus men- 
tions the coming of Cronus iuto these parts ; $tnd 
gives us the names of the brotherhood, those sons 
of Titaut, who came with them. The principal of 
these, exclusive of Cropus, were ^ Oces^nus, 
Casus, lapetus, Crius, and Hyperion : who were 
supposed first to have settled in Crete. Atlas 
was another of them, from whom they had the 
name of *^ Atlantians ; and they were looked upon 
as the offspring of heaven. The above historian 
describes the country, which they possessed^ as 
lying upon the great ocean : and however it may 
be represented by the poets, he speaks of it as 



** Diodor. Sic. 1. 5. p. 334. According to Apollodorus, 
their names were Ouranus, Cans, Hyperion, Ciius, lapetus, and 
the youngest of all, Cronus. 1. J. p. 2. 

*^ Diodor. 1.3. p. 189. 
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a happy ** region. The mythologists adjudged 
the Titans to the realms of night ; and conse- 
quently to a most uncomfortable climate ; merely 
from not attending to the purport of the term 

It is to be observed, that this word had two sig- 
nifications. First, it denoted the west, or place 
of the setting sun. Hence Ulysses being in a 
state of uncertainty says, ^ s yaj t JfAiv, inn ^«f of, 
'*mJ^ Mm naK. fVe cannot determine^ which is the 
wcit^ or which is the east. It signified also dark- 
ness : and from this secondary acceptation the 
Titans of the west were consigned to the realms 
of night : being situated in respect to Greece to- 
wards the regions of the setting sun. The vast 
unfathomable abyss, spoken of by the poets, is 
the gpreat Atlantic Ocean ; upon the borders of 
which Homer also places the gloomy mansions, 
where the Titans resided. The antients had a 
notion, that the earth was a widelv-extended 
plain ; which terminated abruptly, in a vast cliff 



X%'fX9 tv^aufAOp*, I Lid. 
•» Odyss. K. V. 190. 
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of immeasurable descend At the bottom was a 
chaotic pool, or ocean; which was so facsunk 
beneath the confines of the world, that, to express 
the depth and distance^ they imagined, an anvil 
of iron tossed from the top would not reach it un- 
der ten days. But this mighty pool was the ocean 
abovementioned ; and these extreme parts of the 
earth were Mauritania, and Iberia i for in each of 
these countries the Titans resided. Hence CaU 
limachus, speaking of the latter country, describes 
the natives under the title of ^^ O^^iycyoi Tini»K ; by 
which is meant the offering of the antient 7i- 
tans. They were people of the Cuthite race, who 
also took up their habitation in Mauritania ; and 
were represented as the children of Atlas. He 
was described as the son of lapetus the Titan; 
and of so vast a stature, as to fa^ able to support 
the heavens. 



^ lA^t c^rrcf, Hesych. Atyu h o woMrnK mm t« amntf wm 
fntf ivnt, ^•foK Ibid. 

Hymn, in Delon. y. 174. 
^' Hesiod. Theog. v. 746. 

Tlufofftf t9 ym^m* Ibid. v^5l7* 
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There Atlas, son of great lapetus. 

With head inclined, and ever-during anna, 

Sustains the spacious heavens. 

To this Atlantic region the Titans were banished; 
and supposed to live in a state of darkness beyond 
the limits of the known world. 

^ nf$^i¥ ft, dim ixro^t¥ iicihrwf^ 

Farthest remov'd 
Of all their kindred Gods the Titans dwell. 
Beyond the reijjins of chaos dark* 

By x«^ ^^'(•y we must certainly understand the 
western ocean ; upon the borders of which, and 
not beyond it, lliese Titanians dwelt By the 
Nubian Geographer the Atlantic is uniformly 
called, according to the present version. Mare 
Tenebraruni. '' Aggressi sunt mare tenebrarum, 
quid in eo esset, exploraturL 7%ey ventured into 



^ Ibid. Y. SIS. 

>' Geog. Nttbieoiis. p. 4. p. 6. sad p. 156. 
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/*e seM of i^rkmat. in order to ezphrt what it 
mi^ it aumzaiju Aocttier mme for Taitanis, to 
w'r^t^zijc poets condemned the Titans and Giants, 
vas Erebus TIhs, like ^ftf«?, was a term of two- 
foid st^'aAijiz. For Ereb. rr? si^ified both the 
w^t, znn al4o darkness ; and this senred to con- 
firm the notion, that the Titans were consigned 
to t>»e rpgions 'of sight Biit gloomy as the 
coontiy n described, and horrid, we may be as« 
II. r' * from the aotlw-rities of ^ Diodonis and 
Pliii\, that it was quite the reverse ; and we have 
Ttx%ftn to Aink, ^^at it was much resorted to ; 
and that the natives . for a long time kept up 
a correspondence with other branches of their 
family* Homer alEords some authority for this 
opinion, in a passage where he represents Jupiter 
as accosting Juno, who is greailjr displeased. 

m 

f shall noty says Jupiter, regard your resentment ; 



'* Iliad, e. V. 477. 
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Up/ il^fh ypu should desert me, and hetaJce your- 
self to the extremties of the earth, to the boundu-* 
Has 4^ sea and land ; yuara wn^artt, to the lower 
limits^ where Impetus and Cronus reside ; who never 
es^oy the light of the sun^ nor are refreshed with 
fmlmg breezes ; but are seated in the depths of 
Wartarue. In the Ion of Euripides, Creiisa, being 
jfk grtdt, distress, wishes that she could fly away 
to die people of the western world, which she 
dludes to as a place of security. 

O! that I could be wafted through the yield* 
ing air, 

Faf, very far, from Hellas, 
To the inhajbitants of the Hesperian region : 

So great is my load of grief. 

From the words of Jupiter above, who tells Juno, 
that she-may retire to the regions in the west ; 
jtnd from these of Creiis^ who longs to betake 
herself tp the same parts, we may infer, that in 



^'^ Zuripid. Ion. v. 79^. 
VOL. IV, O 
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lAe fint j^tt it w not «BooaflMm fiir pectin 
fiwiif w ffciiir to tihoc lefliJhiBK Probably 
hasme:, «rfcf«. ^id ammcasmm^ as well as the 
Bunoibof a pmciM caoBT, H^bt oblige the 
limm to B^iaae. Jkad laweiq die Athntic 
Teaoswi way have been Eke tbe GmmeriaiiSy 
iexnbtd as a people d ci Ti i B d to daikoessi yet 
we fad tben olb c i o BC lepiesentcd by Creiis^ 
vbo stjks them Anpsr "Errmi;, /At Jterr of" /Ac 
wtnUem vbwiL Tbey vrre so deooaiinaled from 
btio^ the ofispring of the ofiginal lonim, or 
Pefebtdae, of Babylonia; in niemofy of whom 
diert was a constdladon formed in the heavens. 
These PcJriadas are generally supposed to have 
been the dangfaters tX Atlas, and by their names 
the stars in this constellation are distinguished. 
Diodonis Siculus has given us a list of them, and 
adds, that from them the most odebiated ^ heroes 
were desceodecL The Uelladians were particu- 
larly of this family ; and thdr religion and Gods 
were of Tltanian "^ originaL 



^ Di<Mlor. Sic. L 3. p. 194. 

typ Tirm909 U trtft Bt^i. ' Scholia in Pind. Neni. Od. 6. v. 1. 

T*T9M<-*^— ^'H/oTiftfv 4r^*7«M» mmrtftn* Oq>hic. HyiDD. 3& 
V^tyAuf uiyf, that the Titans were at last freed from their booiage. 
Aa9$ h Zsvf «f0*r9f Tvrapo^. Pylh. Qd. 4. v. 518. 
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GENESIS. Chap. X. 

V. 8. Jnd Cush begat Nimrod. He began to 
he a mighty one in the earth. 

10. And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
end Erechj and Accad, and Calne, in the land of 
Shinar. 

11. Out of that land went forth Assur, and 
builded Nineveh ; and the city Rehoboth, and 
Calah : 

12. And Rezen between Nineveh and Calah; 
the same is a great city. 

m 

IN the course of my arguments I have followed 
the common interpretation of the passage ahoVe 
about Assur^ and Nineve in verse the eleventh. 
And I think we may be assured, both from the 
context, and from the subsequent history of the 
city and country, that this is the true meaning 
of the sacred writer. I mention this because the 
learned Bochart does not allow that Nineve was 
founded by Assur. He gives a different inter- 
pretation to the '^ passage, going contrary to all 



'•Gtn. c. 10. V. 11. 
Gfi 



isie tf^Higug ^¥^ik:& bEvrr ^cnrs^BL Isstead of 

ie xnuiem k. met 'i|^' t&ij immi itc <:Xamrwd} ^ent 

ammL ^ He T^ds^ kUxo paesoot^siiMUB .Assur 
&i<t Bu[»iinci> iusiccxl w» crae; cral loci: — adcoque 
^er^ HAnssL xl rcff^ficir^x : X^mnf at w A$^ 
i^rmm. I mm ftrmmiti, ikmi ikt ienm.Asmr is 
mi ia$ Mb^ flmst ike mmat ^ m mm; hai of ^a 
pMi^jt. — Tkt wfSfrii thtreftrt m ike m^pmal mnc to 
tut imu miarfwiUd. He (Kimni) mmi out of 
tka kmi mU A$ggr^ Ib thb opiuQii he bas 
b»r9 U^/^mtA bj others, who hai^ been too 
^SHsljr pefodiccd aguost the cominqpi iKcepUttion 

As the aiithoritj of Bochart most necessarily be 
id great ve%h^ I haie sobjoined his argmnqnts, 
that the reader may judge of their validity. 

K His fiist objection to the connmon veraKw^is 
this* JUe thtokiy that there is lan in^aqpriely in 
haviiig the name of Assur, Ijbe sc^i of .Shorn, m- 
trodttced vhere i^he sacied text is taken up vilk 
the genealogy of the schis of Hanu 

'%. It Ji contrary to prder, that the qpem^ions 
of ;AiSttr should fbe mentioned v. 1 1. wd bis bitfb 
not till afterwards at v. 92. 



^ Geog. Sacra. 1. 4. c. \1. p. 229* He is folluwcd iu this 
opiitiort by Lc Clcrc. 
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3. There is nothing pSittcular in saying that 
Assur went out of the land of ShinaF ; fbr it was 
in » manner common to all nutokind, wbc w^e 
from thence scattered abroad over the face of the 
eaiMifa. 

These objections are by no mentis \wll ground- 
ed : a«d the alteration proposed, by remedying a 
fancied erii, would run us into innumerable dif- 
fieolties and contradictions. U AsMf be in this' 
passnage referred to as the name of a region, the 
same as Asi^^yria : and if Nimrod seized upon a 
pre*occupied place ; colonies must have goneforth 
before the dispersioti from Babel. This (what- 
ever my opinion may be) is a contradiction in 
Bocbaft ; who supposes the dispersion to have 
been universal, and from the land of Shinar; not 
aHo^n^Dg any previous migration. The principal^ 
city of Nimrod Was Babel, separated from Ninc- 
ve, and the other cities above, by a samdy ^' wild; 
and it is said to have been left unfinished. J'^cjf 
^fi c^to buitd the city. c. 11. v. 8. Is it credi- 
\Ae^ that a person wouM traverse a desert, ancl* 
tsravc^Pitito a foreign^coantry to found cities, be? 

^ Among the learned men, who have betaken them^elve^ tp 
these researches, I have hardly met with one, that has duly con* 
sidered the situation, distanot, and natural history of the places, 
about which they treat. 
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fore be had completed the capital of his owii 
kingdom ? It cannot, I think, be imagined. 

As to the supposed impropriety of introducing 
an account of Assur, where the text is taken up 
with the genealogy of another family, it is au ob- 
jection of little weight It arises from our not 
seeing things in their true light. We should ob- 
serve, that it is not properly the history of Assur, 
which is here given ; but the history of Nimrod. 
He trespassed upon Assur, and forced him out of 
his original property : and the accounts of each 
are so connected, that one must be mentioned 
wit^ the other, or the history would be incom- 
plete. Many things recorded in Scripture are not 
introduced according to precise method : and the 
like is to be found in all writings. We have in 
the same book of Moses an account given of 
^ Canaan, the son of Ham, antecedent to the 
genealogy of his family, which comes afterwards 
in aiiother ♦* chapter. 

3ochart thinks, that the mentioning of Assures 
going forth out of Shinar is unnecessary: as it was 
acircumstance common to all mankind : butlhave 
endeavoured to prove, that all mankind were not 
concerned in the dispersion from Shinar. Be- 



** Gen. c. 9, 
♦' C. 10. 
1 
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sidesi Bochart does not quote the whole of the 
passage, but omits, what is immediately sub- 
joined, and of no small moment The sacred 
writer does not merely say, that Assur went forth 
out of the land ; but that he went out and builded 
aties ; a circumstance not common to ail. These 
cities were afterwards of great renown ; and it 
was of consequence to be told their founder, ^nd 
the reason of their being built 

This learned writer tries farther to prove, that 
the Hebrew term K2r, which is translated by the 
word3 went forth^ always denote^ a martial expe- 
dition : and he adds, Nimrod poiro dicitur egres- 
stts esse injVss r, nem i; ad bellum inferendum. 
By this we find, that, according to Bochart, 
Nimrod made war upon the Assyrians, and 
^ seized upon their country. I should be glad 
to know when this happened. Was it antece-^ 
dent to the general dispersion ? If so , colonies 
had gone forth, and kingdoms were founded, be-^ 
fore that event: and the dispersion was not, as 
he maintains, general; a circumstance, which I 
have urged before. If it were afterwards ; then 
Nimrod and his associates were left to follow their^ 
wicked purposes, when all other families w^rf{ 



^ Quod jure non potcrat sibi arrog^re, id per vim usurpaviu 
Bodiart L 4. p. 230. 
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mattered abroad. When the teit of tM #6Htl 
watt dissipated, the founders of Babel weree^* 
^mpted from the calamity. This, I think, cannot 
b^ allowed. 

Bochart farther adds, that Nimfod ibust hat^c! 
been in possession of Assyria : for it was called 
Ihe land of Nimrod. The converse perhaps might 
bave been true, that the land of Niibrod Iras 
called Assyria : for the regioti of Batbykmia and 
Chaldea was the original country of A^slur, and 
tras possessed by Nimrod. Bot that the r^ioii 
about Nineve, to which Bochart alludcfl^ ihid er^ 
referred to Nimrod, I am certain is a grbuftdleto 
surmise : and Bochart is mistaken in the pa^age^ 
which he quotes. His evidence is tiAceil front 
^ Micah, where these words are found. Et dtf- 
pascent terram Assyria^ gladio, et terratii Ntnirod 
lanceis ejus : ** vel si mavis, ostiis ejus, fife sup- 
poses, that the land of Assur, and the land of 
Nimrod, of which the prophet hefc makes men- 
tion, trere one and the same region. But he is 
surety guilty of a strange presumption. If this 
^ere the purport of the passage, there would be, 
I think, an unnecessary repetition ; and a redun- 
dancy not common in the sacred wrifiiigs. By 



^ C. 5. V. 6. 

^ Bochart supra. 
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tha Ismd of As^ur is^ ptainly meant the fegioB of 
Assyria ; but by the laMid of Nimrod is signified 
the country of l^bytotiitey whrch ^?as the trut 
and only Idod of Nimrod. In order to understand 
the ptitfOTt of the prophecy, we should consider 
the time when it \ra« ♦^ ntter^A. Micah is fore* 
telling the ruitt of thtf A^yrian €W>pire, of ^hich 
Babytodid, by conqaest, bad been made a part 
But the Babylonians were at thie time disengaging 
Ihem^lve^ froth their defpendence, and setting up 
for theitt^lves. However, as they made a part 
*f the Assyrian empire, they were to share in its 
tdUt&kfes. To these evenfe the proplieey alludes ; 
in wMch two nations, atid two different regions^ 
itt€ described. We may therefore be assured^ 
dmt tlie laiifd of Assyria, and the land of Nimrod, 
w«6 tW0 distinct countries. 

In consequence of this, it iflay not be improper 
to recapitulate what I have before said about the 
peopling of the regions, of which we have been 
treating. At the time of the migration from 
Ararat, in .Armenia, the sons of Shem came down 
through the principal passage in Mount Taurus 
to the countries which they were to occupy. 
Elam possessed the region called afterwards Ely- 



^ Micah prophesied ahout the times of Salmanassar, and 
AmrhadoD ; and of Merodach Ealadan of Babylonia. 
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maiSy upon the lower and eastern part of the 
Tigris;^ and opposite to him was Assur. Above 
£lam was Arphaxad, whose region was afterwards 
called Arpacitis ; and his opposite to the west was 
Aram. Lud took possession of the country called 
Avtui, Ludia, and bordered upon Tobal, Meshech, 
Corner, Ashkenaz, and other sons of Japhet 
For they seem at first to h^vc settled in the regions 
of Asia Minor. The sons of Chus came at last 
by a diiferent rout from the east» and invaded 
the territories of Assur, who was obliged to re- 
treat He accordingly passed northward into the 
region of Aram, a part of which he occupied ; 
and to secure himself from his enemy to the soutl^ 
he built four cities, which are specified by the 
sacred writer. To shew the disposition of these 
families in a clearer light, I must refer the reader 
to the map, which is subjoined. 



* ^ Elam, regio Persidis trans Babjlonem. Hieron. E>p^i 
nu^a — Txi rvnlK «yyf ?. 8tepbanus. Byisnt 



OF THE 



TITANIAN WAR. 



1 HE first war of the Titans consisted in acts 
of apostasy^ and rebellion against Heaven : but 
there was another war, in which they were en- 
gaged with a different enemy, being opposed by 
men, and at last totally discomfited, after a long 
and bitter contention. This event will be found 
to have happened in consequence of the disper* 
sion. It is a piece of history which has been 
looked upon as ^o obscure, and the time of it so 
remote, that many have esteemed it as merely a 
poetical fable. Yet, from the light already dis- 
closed, and from farther evidence to be obtained, 
we may determine many circumstances concern- 
ing it, both in respect to the people between 
whom it was waged, and to the time when it was 
ctnied on. I have taken notice of two memo* 
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Table occurrences, and have endeavoured properly 
to distinguish them, though they are considered 
by most writers as one single event ; — I mean the 
migration of families to their several places of 
allotment, and the dispersion of the Cuthites 
afterwards. The first is mentioned as effected in 
the days of Peleg ; the other is introduced by 
the sacred writer afterwards, and spoken of as 
a different evanL The Titanian war is to be dis- 
tinguished from both, being of still later date, 
yet not far removed from the dispersion. It has 
been shewn, that the sons of Chus were engaged 
in building a mighty city in the region which 
they had usin-ped, and in erecting a lofty tower, 
t9 prevent tfaek being scattered abroad. They 
were, however, dispersed ; the tower was de- 
serted, and the city left unfinished. These cir« 
cumstanc€(S se6m> in great measure,, to be recorded 
by the Gentile writers. They add, that a* war 
soonr aftei* commenced between iht Titan» and' 
the family of Zeuth, which was the first war that 
ever happened arniong the sons of men. Some 
suppose it to have been carried on agiainst 
CfODUS : ' f/HTdL 99 KfdMV n xai Tithi'i rvnit^M iroMfAW. 



* B»ti y it ^tfTHM Tiff f#^tfrCK? ne ym Mpaax^rrm^f ft^it rt ttm 
llvfym Ti«(^«v fiXiSmrw Attfit9^ i»« nw BmSv?im irt'* 9^ n m^pw 

2 



But it matters Uttte u»4^ whftt titles ihc chief 
characters are repr^sei>te.d9 for tjbe history is the 
same. It was no .^ther than tibe war mentioned 
hy Moses, which was carried on by four kings of 
the &mily of SI\em against the «ons of Ham and 
Chus, to avenge themselves of those bitter ane- 
nvies, by whom they had been greatly aggrieved. 
The dispersion from JBabylonia had weak€;ned the 
£uthites very much; and the house of Shem 
took advantage of tbeir diissipation, and re- 
covered rthe land of Shinar, which had been un- 
duly nsurped by itlieir enemies. Babylon seems 
to have been .under a cvirse, and not occupied, 
beipg destitute both of prince and |>eople; iu 
lie^ of which we read of a king of Senaar, o»r 
Sihinar, .who joins tbe confederates, having ktely 
gotte^ possession of that province. There is a 
<Wnoiis fragment .of Hestieus Milesius, which 
rseons to relate to this part of the Titanic history, 
2^d supplies what is omitted in the account given 
by Moses. The passage is in Josephus ; who tells 
uSy from several evidences in antient history, that 
the tower of Babel was overthrown by whirl- 
windsy and that a confusion of speech ensued. 



rtf 



mtffun T« ^ii;g«f9^.— -|biiT« It Kpow jcat Tinjyi cvriinti voXc^ot. 
Abydcoot apud Euseb. Prap. 1. 9. p. 4 1 6. 
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And he adds, that in respect to Senaar, the Shinstr 
of the Scriptures, there was a passage in Hestiseus 
Milesius, in which it was mentioned ; and he 

subjoins the passage. * Tm h 'li^wv rv? ti»c<aiiyret^, 

BaSuAii}viac fXScijr. Xxifw»yrai ti to Xonro¥ ivrtviiWy Cx9 
Tuc ofAoyXuca-ta; rotg o-uyoixiac voiria'Afji.iyoi vavra^g^ xa« 
yviv (xaroi xATtXafAQotvo¥ rn¥ i¥TV^is<rA¥» SoHie have 

imagined that this history related to the people 

saved at the deluge ; rsc iiacuityra^ atro TK xxraxXuvfAB. 

But this is impossible; for we cannot suppose 
that the rites of Jupiter EnuaHus were preserved 
by Noah, or that the priests of this Deity were 
in the Ark. Josephus moreover introduces this 
passage as if Hestiasus had been speaking vi^i 
Ts viiiH xty^fAivH livxoL^, about the country called 
Senaar. But this too is certainly a mistake, as 
may be seen from the words of the author. He 
is not treating about Babylon in the land of 
Senaar, but of Senaar in the land of Babylonia ; 



^ 0» ^1 Gioi ft»ffAov( tw%vtfA.^afrt^ a»fT^i^a» ror ITvp^f, x«i that 
•x«r^ f Mm* thinar xat ^la yvt^ B«Ci;Xtf»» ervnin 9X%^a% t«» «tXtr. 

*£rMit«< ^«7*'i' Isrv^* Tvw h 'U'^itp rvc I'larvOirrac t» rir Ewot^ur AiH 

Kfts yiif fxoroi ataTiA«fiC«yo» niv trrvy^Hffau Joseph. Ant. ]. 1. c.4. 
Euscb. Pnep. Evang. 1. 9« p* 41 6. Euscb. Cbron. p. 13. 
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and of circumstances subsequent to the disper- 
sion. Senaar in Babylonia must have been the 
city of that name, and not the country. It was 
the same as the Shinar of Moses, and the Singara 
of Ptolemy and other writers. Hestiseus had, 
undoubtedly, been treating of the demolition of 
the tower at Babel, and of the flight of the 
priests. To this he subjoined the curious piece 
of history which has been transmitted to us by 
Josephus. The purport of it is this : After the 
ruin of the tower, the priests^ who escaped from 
that calamity^ saved the implements of their ido^ 
Jatrjfj and whatever related to the worship of their 
Deity, and brought them, f k Zf^aa^ rf]? BaSuAajviar^ 
to the city Senaar, in Babylonia. But they were 
again driven from hence by a second dispersion ; 
and mankind being as yet all of one ' language. 



^ The words are, vw tik o/A.oyXii^0>^»a< tok avt^ima^ «Bro»n0>afAiyoi : 
vbich some may suppose to mean, that thej/ made their settlements 
wktrt they found pecpU of the same language. But the author adds, 
smi 9VMMI0K wm^MfUfOi IIANTAXOT. By «rairTa;(tf is meant 
u mwun TMrw. They made their abode in ail parts of the xsorldm 
They could not therefore be determined to any particular places, 
fiiritisplain that they were indeterminately scattered: and to 
ihew that they had no choice, the author adds, xa» y%f ixaroi 
«ffiX«^iiC«M» nv trrvx^t^ttw. The whole world was open before 
them : they sqfowmed in any land that fortune put ia their vay. And 
tUt was easy, vw* tik ^i^MyXifcttmif on account of the waformity of 
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they made their settlements in various parts, laying 
hold of any spot to dwell in that chance offered. 
The former flight of the people from Babylon, 
^md particularly of the priests, is the circum- 
BtBiacc alluded to by the poet, when he speaks of 
Lycurgus as driving 4he Tithenae, or Nurses, of 
.Bacchus over the plain of Nusa. 

^tvi xoLT fiy»6[iop Nuco'iiVov* it i* ifAX Tffouron 

Upon the expulsion of thia people from Senaar, 
it was, that the sons of Shem got possession of 
^4Jiat city and region ; and after this success 4shey 
proceeded fartlier, and attacked the Xitauiaits in 
all their quarters. Their purpose was, either to 
drive them away from the countries which they 
had usurped, or to subdue them totally, and re- 
duce them to a state of vassalage. They accord* 



kmgvage^ which as yet prevailed. From this antient writer we 
£nd, that there was originally one language in tho world ; and 
though at Babel there was an impediment in utteraace* yet lan- 
guage suffered no alteration for some ages. Bochart altera 
tfAoyTitfg'atai to vohvyT^a-ffieti ; but surely this is too bold a dem- 
tion. See Geog. Sac. 1. 1. p. 64. 

^ Iliad 1. Z. V. 132. He makes them in their fright throw away 
all their idolatrous implements. 



yy 
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Ugly set out with a puissant army, and after a 
lispute of some time, tHey made them ^ tributa- 
ies. But upon their rising ia rebellion, after the 
pace of thirteen years, the confederates made a 
iresh inroad into their countries, where they smote 
ke Rcphdims in Ashteroth Karndim^ who were 
10 other than the Titans. They are accordingly 
endered by the Seventy * Tac Tiyuvrxq n^ iw Ar«- 
•4, the Giant brood in Astaroth : and tlie valley 
»f the Rephaim, in Samuel, is translated ^ n^ 
MiXeJat rcov T»t«>«v, the vallct/ of the Titans. We 
ire abo told, by Procopius Gazaeus, * n^ Tiyavra^^ 

»i TftToyftC cdvojtxa^ov, iq 'TAfxufM 'EC^aioi f aci»* that 

hose whom the Hebrews mentioned as Raphaim^ 
vert by other people called Giants and Titans. 
rhose of the confederacy smote also ^ the Ziizims 
n Ham^ and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathdim. 
\XL these were of the Giant or Titanian race. 



' Twelve years they served Chedorlaomer. Gen. c. 14. v. 4. 
^ Ibid. V. 5. The rebellion of their family is alluded to by the 
•ropkt Isaiah, who styles them, in the language of the Seventy, 

. 14. Y. 9- 

^S. Samuel, c. 5. v. 18. I'hey are mentioned by Judith. 

' Ad 1. 2. Regum. c. 5. Moses Chorenensis speaks of the 
eopic here mentioned as the Titans. Caeterum de Titanibos ac 
UipliaNBis mcmincruDt Sacrae Liters. 1. 1. c. 5. p. 17* 

* Genet, supra. 

VOL. IV. H 
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Hence IVIoses, speaking of the land of Moali^ 
says, '^ The Eminis dwelt therein in times past^ a 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakims : 
but the Moabites call them EmimSy which also wen 
accounted Giants. He mentions also the " ZuAm 
in the same light Tliis attack made upon the 
sons of Ham is taken notice of by Theophilui^ 
who speaks of it as the first war upon '^ eartb^ 
and calls it the war of the Giants. Credenus 
assures us, that there were records in Egypt 
which confirmed the account given by Moso 
concerning these personages of so extraordinaiy 
stature; and that they particularly flourished 
about the times of '' Abraliam and Isaac. And 

he adds, tsc Jto *£XX9iir«» Tiyxvra^ 0¥oiASt^ogAt^B^^ tkUt 



•• Deuteron. c. C. ▼. 10. 

" Ibid. c. ?. V. 20. Giants d-jcdt ikcrdn in old time^ md tk 
Ammonita celled them Zanzwnminu They were the same as the 
Zuzim. 

'* Ad Aotolyc. 1. 2. p. 372* atrm a^x** *y***^^ «r^*mi rirTutr&M 

" 'On IV T»K XP^'f AQfaa^A cat Ij'auut nn?a/0WfiaT9V^ mt^amwwe 

p. 34. ArUpanus mentions Abraham aMpiforra tK rcrc Trymnmsm 
Eoseb. P. E. I. 9. p. 420. Josephus also mentioiis, that thb e&« 
fakement of the four kings was, with some of the Titanic or 
Gigantic race, whom the>' defeated. Koi mtuia^m tv; 
Ttf» U^atTtv. Antiq. ]. c. 9- P* 31. 
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these were the people whom the Grecians called 
Giants. 

The most full account of the Titans and their 
defeat, is to be found in some of the Sibylline 
poetiy. The Sibyls were Amonian priestesses; 
and were possessed of antient memorials, which 
had been for a iQng time deposited in the temples 
where they presided. A great part of those com- 
poritionSi which go under their name, is not 
worth being mentioned. But there are some 
things curious : and among these is part of an 
historical poem, to which I allude. It is un- 
doubtedly a translation of an antient record, 
fbond by some Grecian in an Egyptian temple : 
and though the whole is not uniform, nor perhaps 
by the same hand, yet we may see in it some 
fragments of very curious history. 

^ AAA* iit9T»¥ /AfyaA«»o 9£» r^Xwyroti «9rf<X«iy 
'A; vor* iwmrnXfKri P^oroic, it Uv^yoy frfu^an 

Avrixa / Atecpctroi fAiyxXny CTcOnxfy «»ftyxiiv. 
Ibcv/MM'iv* AvT«^ firffiT* OLVift.^ fAiyap vtf'oOi tru^yov 

TnrfjuK TM B«CuA«»a |3^«To» troXci »vo/a* fOc»Te, 



•^^ 



'* Sib. One. I 3. p- 223. Tbeopl^. ad Aatolyc. L S. p. 371 

H S 
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%M^ ran At #Bumt "jmssr M^m^i du9|p<M:B«r, 

- T9hM riZ9% ptstfm xm$ Ou^^s, ^otaJUrrau 

. TfB^^Mt in fAtf^in ysLifii xxrgg xAn^CT inafUQy 
'O^x0ri y»^ T* tyvjnra 7dir^«c, f^t^i^K n Ajuuac 
Kaf ^ Aa9iy' xoi vanity vrt^Sxa-m* o^vairi 

AuTjj J' If* ^>^*i voXtiMZ vxmff'iri P^ora^tf-i* 
ILxi Tori TiTAvctf-tf-i 0fo( xaxoi^ lyyuxXi^i. 

But when the judgments of the almighty God 



-p jr-: '. — 

" Scilicet TnyiMK, Ot^«F»wi«<;, 'H>.»a^«f.' 
f lii^i^i^i. S/ncellui. p. SO. 
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Were ripe for execation ; when the Tower 
Rose to the skies upon Assyria's plain, 
And all mankind one language only knew ; 
A dread commission from on high was givkn 
To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarm 
Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest base 
Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse, 
By some occult, and over-rulitg power, 
Ceas'd among men : by utterance they strove 
Perplexed and anxious to disclose their mind ; 
But their lip fail'd them ; and in lieu of ^ords 
Produced a painful babbling sound : the place 
Was hence caird Babel ; by th' apostate crew 
Nam'd from th' event. Then severed far away 
They sped uncertain into realms unknown : 
Thus kingdoms rose; ^nd the glad world was 
fiird. 
Twas the tenth age successive, since the 
flood 
Ruin'd the former world : when foremost far 
Amid the tribes of their descendants stood 
Cronus, and '^ Titan, and Tapetus^ 



'* From a common notion, that lapetus was Japhet, this name * 
is angDed to one of the three brothers : and the two others are 
distinguished by the names of Cronus, and Titan. But they ara 
all three indeterminate titles. lapetus was a Titanian ; and ia 
mentioned as such by Diodorus. 1, 5. p. 334. H^ was one of 
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Offspring of Heaven, and Earth : hence in ic^ 

turn 
For their superior excellence they shar'd 
High titles, taken both from Earth and Heaven. 
For they were surely far supreme ; and each 
RuFd o'er his portion of the vassal worlds 
Into three parts divided ; for the earth 
Into three parts had been by Heaven's decree 
Severed ; and each his portion held by lot. 
No feuds as yet, no deadly fray arose : 
For the good sire with providential care 
Had bound them by an ^J oath : and each well 

knew 
That all was done in equity, and truth. 
But soon the man of justice left the world, ^ 
Matured by time, and full of years. He died : 



the broody which was banished to Tartarus, and condemned to 
darkness ; 

41* Iftvirof Tt K^foc Ti 
Hftivof irr' avynf 'Tvi^t^vof HiAioto 

Homer. Iliad. B. v. 47S. He is also mentioned as an earth*bom 
Giant ; one of the prime apostates. 

Turn partu Terra nefando 
Coeumque, lapetumque creat, ssevumque Typhosa, 
£t conjuratos coelnm rescindere fratres. 

Virgil. Georg. 1. 1. v. 279. 
The history of liipetus has no relation to Japhet. Iavito; Uq tm 
TirsvA^v. Schol. in IIoiT.er. supra. Idpttus vas one of the G'umtu 
'^ See Eusebii Chron. p. 10. 1. 38. 
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And his three sons, the barrier now remov*d> 

JEUas in defiance of all human ties. 

Nor heed their plighted faith. To arms they 

fly. 

Eager and fierce : and now their bands com* 

plete, 
Cronus and Titan join in horrid fray ; 
Rule the great object, and the world the prize. 

This was the first sad overture to blood ; 
When war disclos'd its horrid front ; and men 
Inufd their hands to slaughter. From that 

hour 
The Gods wrought evil to the Titan race ; 
They never prospered. 

This Sibylline history is of consequence. It 
has been borrowed by some Hellenistic Jew, or 
GnostiCy and inserted amid a deal of trash of his 
own composing. The superior antiquity of that 
part, which I have laid before the reader, is plain, 
from its being mentioned by '* Josephus. Some 
lines are likevase quoted by ^ Athenagoras, and 
^ Theophilus Antiochenus. But there are passages 
afterwards which relate to circumstances of late 



»■ Antiq. 1, 1. c. 4. 

''Athenag. Leg. p. WJ. fafcnrrm h «i/n)( (£»?yX^s) i^ 
fOmrmu 
'^AdADtol.lt3.p,37n 
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date ; such as were in time much inferior to the 
age of Athenagoras; and still farther removed 
from the sera of Josephus. Upon this account I 
pay a greater deference to these verses than I do 
to those which are subsequent ; for these contain 
a very interesting history, and are tolerably pre- 
cise, if we consider the remoteness of the tidies 
spoken of. We have here an accurate account of 
the confusion of speech, and demolition of the 
tower of Babel, and of tlie Titanian war, which 
ensued. And we are moreover told, that the war 
commenced in the tenth generation after the de- 
luge; and that it lasted ten years; and that it 
M'as the first war in which mankind were engaged. 
The author, whoever he may have been, seems to 
allude to two quarrels. The one was with the 
head of the family, and proceeded from a jealousy 
and fear lest he should have any more .children ; 
as that would* be a detriment in possession to 
those whom he already ^ had. Something of this 
nature runs through the whole of the Pagan 
mythology. The other quarrel was upon a similar 
account. It began through ambition, and a de- 
sire of rule among the Titans ; and terminated in 
their ruin. Abydenus, conformably to the account 
given above, mentions, that soon after the demo- 



te 



See Sibylline Verses. 1. 3. p. i27« 



lition of the tower commenoed tj^ie " war between 
Cronus and Titan;; and Vbat it was carried on 
by people of usicommon strength and stature: 
£upolemus also, whom I have before quoted, calls 
them ** Giants ; and says, that they were scat* 
tered pver the face of the earth. Upon this 
dispersion Babylonia was quite evacuated, and 
the ci^ left unfinished. Some of the fugitives 
betook themselves to Shinar, a city which lay 
between Nineve and Babylon, to the north of 
the region, which they had quitted. Others 
came into Syria, and into tlie Arabian provinces, 
which bordered upon Canaan. Those who fled 
to Shinar, the Senaar of Hestisus Milesius, re- 
sided there some time. But being in the vicinity 
of Elam, and Nineve, they raised the jealousy of 
the sons, of Ashur, and of the Elamites, who 
formed a confederacy against them; and, after a 
dispute of some time, drove them from that 
neighbourhood. And, not contented with this, 
they prosecuted their vengeance still farther, and 
invaded all those of the line of Ham westward ; 



c»«i|»4^a» — fura it K^or*r ri *at Tntin avrn^oLi woXtfAut, Euseb. 
Pnep. Evang. 1. 19. c. 14. p. 41 f). Syncel. p. 44. Ziv^vi^t mc 
^fXf^ *f*f TiTMriK ivA^ftv^. Alhenag. Lcgatio. p. 325. 

^ 1*MM it avn^ r»7flurraf. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 1. 9, c. 17* 
p. 41S. 

8 
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and made them tributaries as far as the confines 
of Egypt The s&cred writings take notice of 
the conclusion of the war, whkh ended ahnost 
in the extirpation of some families in these parts; 
especially of those which were properly Titanian, 
And that this was the same war which happened 
in the time of Abraham, is manifest ^m its being in 
the tenth generation from the deluge : for Abraham 
was tenth in descent from Noah ; and consequently 
from the deluge. Cedrenus is very particular in 
his account of these times. He says^ that in the 
days of Abraham, *'r«c vjuJa^ m Ou^avs cucfMEroix 
ti< sons of Cains Jlourishcd. And having before 
spoken of the Patriarch's retiring upon account 
of a famine into Egypt, he adds, ^ yi»irAi ttnmi 
TiTMiMr w(«( To» Aia vAXf/uo; : about tkis time was the 
xvar of the Titans against Jupiter. Theophilus 
also gives an account of this war from the 
rian Phallus. *' Kai ya^ BhAs tcu Atcu^im PmiAim-^ 

•rtc, xou Sfos, xai TiTai»«<, ^aXAi( /Af/uturai, pamum^ 
rtir BnXof vnr«AffAiixiy«i ru» ro4f Ttr«n vf oc tw AM^ xai 

11TT1161K If uyt» ci( TmaTr,T€%u Phullus takcs notice ^ 



^ Ibid. 

^' L. J. p. S99l II« makes tiie Titans m afuost tke Godii 
bot they wvr« profperiy tk« pcnom esteemed uuMctal. Ha ate 
BialL«» Belus mn AvytiaB, iisteadof aBabykntaa. 
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the Assyrian monarch Belus; likervise of Cronus 
and Titan : and he sajfs^ that Belus and the Titans 
made war upon Jupiter and the Gods ; and that 
Gyges being worsted in battle fled from those parts 
to Tartessus. Instead of Cronus, he mentions 
Jupiter, as the person engaged on the opposite 
side ; but it is of little consequence by what title 
the leaders be called, for the history of the war is 
veiy plain. In Moses we read only of the con* 
elusion ; but the Gentile writers give a detail of 
the whole procedure from the beginning of the 
quarreL We accordingly find, that there were 
three brothers, and three families, one of which 
was the Titanian : that they had early great jea- 
lousies; which their father, a just man, foresaw 
would, if not prevented, become fatal. He there* 
fore appointed to each a particular portion in the 
earth, and made them swear that they would not 
invade each others right. This kept them during 
his lifetime in order: but after his demise the 
Titans commenced hostilities, and entered into an 
association against the family of Shem. When 
they first formed themselves into this confederacy 
they are said to have raised an ^ altar ; and upon 



^ T«vr» friVy •' ^ «r^tfT9r o» 6i«* rut ffv»t/iAovia» lOirroy ori iw 
b*»«y • Ziw trfATiv^r. Eratotitb. Aster, ^at^n^tot. p. 14. 

Hyenas supposes 'nbat the Gods swore upon this altar when 
they were going to oppose the Titans; and he says that it waf 
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thb they swore never to abandon the league, mot 
to give up their pretensions. This altar was the 
work of the Cyclopians, a people who seem to 
have been wonderfully ingenious: and it is 
thought that the Chaldeans, in memorial of this 
transaction, inserted an altar in their antienfe 
*' sphere. 

From the sacred historian we may infer, thiit 
there were two periods of this war: the firrt; 
when the king of Elam and his associates laid the 
Rephaim, £mim, Horites, and Amalekites, under 
contribution : the other, when upon their rebellion 
they reduced them a second time to obedience. 
The first part is mentioned by several antient 
writers; and is said to have lasted ten years. 



the work of the Cyclopians. But the Cyclopians were Utanians; 
ar.d the altar was for the use of their brotherhood^ who wete 
called TiTuvt; Sioi. 

TiTnn^ Ti ^104 — T*f» i{ a*^fti n Sfo» ti. 

Homer. Hymn, in Apd. ▼• 3^. 
Juno, in Homer, swears by the Titans as the original Deitiei. 

SiH^ y e»o^^if» awarra^ 
Toff t'iroT«pT»pi»c, o» TfTurif x4tAiorr»». Iliad. S, v. 279. 
In this we have a short, but true, history of daemon-wonhip^ 
and its origin. 

*^ E6^«tf» xai avro n ru Ov^atu i^ /xFUfAOJtfOf. Eratostlieoei 
supra. Some however think, that it was placed there apoi|' 
another account; in memorial of the first altar that was raised 
after the flood. 
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takes notice of both, but makes the first 
rather of longer duration. 

Ten years and more they sternly strove in arms. 

He in another place speaks of it as a very long 
and stubborn affair. 

T«-niM< Tl dfot, xa» 00*01 K^ova i^tyi^orrQ. 

Year after year in cruel conflict strove 
The Titan Gods, and those of Cronus' line. 

In the second engagement the poet informs us, 
that the Titaus were quite discomfited, and ruin-- 
ed: and according to the mythology of the 
Greeks, they were condemned to reside in Tarta- 
rus, at the extremities of the known world. Ac- 
cording to the Mosaic account, it happened 
fourteen years after the conclusion of the first 



*• Theog. V. 636. 
n» HM»* ApoUodorus. 1. 1. p. 4. 
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war. '* Twelve years thejf served Chedorla&fnef t 
and in the thirteenth they rebelled. And in tht 
fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer^ and the kings 
that were with him ; and smote the Rephaims in 
Ashteroth Karndim, and the Zuzims in Ham^ and 
the Emims in ShaoehKiriathaim : and the Horites 
in their mount Seir unto El Paran^ which is by 
the wilderness. And they returned and came to 
En-Mishpat^ which is in Kadesh, and smote all the 
country of the Amalekites, and also the Amorites, 
that dwelt in Hazezon Tamar. And there came 
out the king of Sodom, and the king of Gomorrah, 
Sec. Josephus, and later writers, do not consider 
the purport of the scripture account, nor the ex- 
tent of this war : but speak of it as carried on 
chiefly, if not solely, with the petty kings of the 
Asphaltite vale. They bore an inconsiderable 
part in this grand ^' affair : and were taken in af« 
ter a sweep of many, and far more powerful^ na- 
tions. The former war, when the power of the 
Titans was first broken, seems to have been a 
memorable sera with the Cuthites and their de- 
scendants, though overlooked by other people. 

The kings, who composed the confederacy 
against the Titans, were the king of Elam, the 



^** Genesis, c. 14. v. 4, 5, 6. 

^* See Observations and Inc^uiries. vol. vi. p. 203< 
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king of Elasur, the king of Shinar, and a fourth, 
styled king of nations. It was a family associa- 
tion against a common enemy, whence we may 
form a judgment concerning the princes of 
whom it M^as composed. Of the king of Shi- 
nar we know little : only we may be assured, 
that he was of the line of Shem ; who had re- 
covered the city, over which he Tuled, from 
the Titanians. And we may farther presume, that 
Tidal king of Nations was no other than the king 
of Aram. In like manner we may infer, that 
Arioch Melach £lasur, ID^K, however expressed, 
was the king of Nineve, called of old, and at 
this day, ^* Asur and Assur. In the antient re- 
cords concerning this war, it is probable, that 
each nation made itself the principal, and took 
the chief part of the glory to itself. For the con- 
quests of Ninus (by which word is signified 
merely the Ninevite) consisted in great measure 
of these achievements: the whole honour of 
which the Ninevites and Assyrians appropriated? 
to " themselves. The real principal in the war 
was the king of Elam ; as we learn from the 
Scriptures: and another material truth may be 



«*i 



'* Beqitmin Tudelensis. p. 6l, 

^ Zonaras speaks of the war as being carried on by the Assy- 

hans. p. 22* 
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obtained from the account given by Moses ; that 
notwithstanding the boasted conquests of tlie 
Assyrians, and the famed empire of Ninus and 
Semiramis, the province of Assur was a very li« 
miied district; and the kingdom of Elam mi 
superior both to that of Nineve, and Babylonia 
The king of nations I have supposed to have beea 
the king of Aram : and the nature of the confc* 
deracy warrants the supposition. But there aie 
evidences, which sheu% that he was no other 
than the prince of that country : and it was 
called the region of nations, because all Syria, 
and the country upon the Euphrates consisted of 
mixed people ; which was observable quite dova 
to Galilee in Canaan. Moses Chorenensis wiott 
the history of Armenia ; and he tells us, that %rin 
Ninus reigned in ^* Assyria, there \vzs a war cu- 
rled on against the '^ Titans of Babylonia, wboo 
he styles the Immortals : and that the king of 
Aram had the conduct of that war. It is veil 
known, that these kings, after they had defeami 
those in the vale of Siddim, carried off many pri- 
soners. Among these was Lot, who was after- 
wards in a wonderful manner rescued by his bio* 



^* Moses Chorcncns. 1. 1. c. 10. p. C7. 
'' Bcllum Titanium cum Gigantilms — immortulibus aC {rtoc^ 
rissirais. Ibid. A^mcn Titanium. Ibid. 
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^er Abraham. This history is mentioned by 
Eupolemus ; who says, that they were the people 
of Aram, who had taken him prisoner : and that 
they had been making war upon the people of 
Caxuum> whom he styles Phenicians. He adds, 
tbat upon the news of Lot being a prisoner, Abra-- 
ham with his armed household alone defeated the 
enemy^ and regained his '^ brother. Diodorus 
Sicohis has a passage very much to the present 
porpose. He tells us, that '^ NinuSj or the Nine^ 
vUty with the assistance of another prince^ made 
war upon his neighbours the Babylonians. He 
proceeds afterwards to say, that this foimidablt 
expedition was not against the city of Babylon ; 
f^r that was not then in being : but against other 
respectable cities of the country. In this war he 
with muck ease subdued his enemies^ and obliged 
tktrn to pay an annual tribute. How very con- 
aontnt this history is to the account given by 
Moses ? The author says, that the city Babylon^ 



• ftjiyliX^TunifHitfi rev oJ^Af i^v avrtf (AC^flta/*), rev aC^ooia furm 
•KtTWp 09ifinom9ra iyufmrn yiriodai rm a%^9i:Kur%9a^9V9f ac. r. A* 

Euseb. Pnsp. Evang. l.p- p. 4 18. 

y i^ t iw tyuiK Tov( tTp^urf uf(— nrrt K fMv trai* rsAi »v nmr lyinvrty vf »r* 
furvc fofti. Diodor. 1. 2. p. 90. 

VOL. XV* t 
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which in aftertimes made such a figure, was not 
now in being. It is very truly said ; for the city 
Babel had been begun ; but was at that time de* 
9ertedy and left unfinished. " Tkcy left off ta 
build the city. It seems to have been under a 
curse : and we hear nothing more of it for ages. 
Not a word occurs about Babylon or Babylonia^ 
till the time of Berodach Baladan, and of Nebu^ 
chadnezzar, who came after him, when this citj 
was rebuilt And fronr the extent of it, when 
completed, we may form some judgment of die 
original design. '^ The king (Nebuchadiiczzar)^ 
9pake and said : is not this great BabyloUj that I 
have built for the house of my kingdom^ ly tha 
might of my power y and for the honour of my moi* 
jesty ? Abydenus informs us from Meguthenes^ 
^ that Babylon was first walled 7'ound by Bebu;^ 
but in time the wall was ruined. Jt last Nchu* 
ehodonosor built it anew ; and it remained with 
gates of brass to the time - of the Macedonkm em- 
pire. 

In the passage taken above, from Diodonis 



* 



^' Genesis, c. 11. v. 8. 
3' Duiel. c. 4. ▼. 30. 



^' Dwiiel. c. 4. ▼. 30. 

Mtf^vM' TiixM*** ^1 av^ VaSux^^^^o^oh s.r^« Apud Abf* 

denum in Eusebio. Pnep. Evang. L 9. p. 439. 
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Siciilus^ mention is also made of some service 
imposed ti{>on the conquered nations, which is 
coiifoTmable to the account given by Mosfes. 
** TfHlve years they served Ckedorlaomer ; which 
service undonbtedly consisted m a certain tribute, 
as^ ^ibdor^s rightly informs us. There are two 
circumsEances in which this author, as the text 
now flta-nds, does not accord with the original 
hisfoty. He mentions first, that the king of 
Assur was in league with the king of Arabia ; and 
m the next place, that after the subduing of the 
Ba^lonkin^, he attacked the Armenians. In re* 
Itpect to Arabia, there was probably no country 
iii ibiit atge so called ; nor could it be the king of 
Arabia with whom he was in alliance, no more 
than it was the Armenian with whom he was at 
war. These two names, Arabia and Aramia, are 
Vttf atmilar, and have therefore been confounded ; 
and ihe history by these means has been rendered 
obscure. The prince with whom the king of 
Kineve had entered into an alliance was not the 
^ng of Arabia, but Aramia. He was a branch 
of the same family as Melech Al Asuf, the king 
of Nineve, and his country was styled Aratn. 

^ Taff yap i^ i{/a«v Zu^sc xaX»jUfviij Jw* aMray rm 



Mn m 



^ Genesis; c. 14. v. 4. See Diodonis above, cr«{f riAn* 

♦*L. 1. p. 71. 

I 2 
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Strabo, whom we Grecians name Syrians, are, hf 
the Syrians themselves, called Armenians aad 
Aramaans. On the other hand, the people^ 
whom Diodorus by mistake styles ArmenianSi 
were the same that in aftertimes were called Ara- 
bians. The countries of the Rephaim, the Zuzim, 
the Amalekites^ and the ^' Horites, lay in AraUa 
Petrasa ; and these were the people upon whom 
this inroad was made. ^ It lay nearest to Baby- 
lonia, though separated by a desert It wis ac- 
cordingly invaded by the confederates, after they 
had made themselves masters of Singara. We 
should therefore for Arabia, in the first instance; 
replace ^ Aramia ; and for the Aramians, iu the 



^' The Horitcs were Hivites of the race of Ham. Zibeon, Scirs 
SOD, is so styled. Gen. c. 36, v. 2. 

ACfCutiA atafifcna ik tvc FiyarroK* tutik h oiiuryrdK » Tl BgCiJywy 

Pnep. Evang. 1. 9. p. 420. 

^ Arabia has more than once been put for Aramia, orntlff 
for Armenia. A mistake of this sort is to be found in Theophihi* 
Every body knows that the ark of Noah is said to have reitrf 
upon Mount Aratat, in Armenia. But this writer makes ici0t 
tipon the mountains of Arabia ; and say?, that the remains of ^ 
were to be seen in his time. 'H( ftftC*mf rsi Kn-^asa ^*x/S^ nr M* 
}iiK>VT»i HKXk t¥ roK A^aCikok off^i ; for A^:kiaixok o^i9^y tkt 

tains of Aram, Ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 39'. 
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latter part, read Arabians. This small change 
makes the whole perfectly agreeable to the truth. 
It corresponds with the account given by the 
Armenian writer above; and a wonderful attesta- 
tion is hereby afforded to the history of Moses. 

Thus have I given an account of the antient 
Titans, or worshippers of fire, who were engaged 
in building the tower called Babel, and the city 
of the same name. They seem to have been a 
veiy numerous body, who had attached them* 
selves to the spot, and were determined never to 
leave it. But they were wonderfully dissipated^ 
and fled to different parts. Some of the remoter 
clans seem not to have been involved in the first 
calamity; whom, however, vengeance pursued: 
for the family of Shem boldly attacked these 
formidable tribes, which for courage and stature 
had been deemed invincible. They carried it 
with a high hand, and seem to have reduced 
many nations to a state of obedience, from the 
Euphrates downwards to the entrance of Egypt. 
From thence they turned, and passing upwards 
by the west of Jordan, they took in all those 
nations which had before escaped them. From 
the service imposed, and from the extent of the 
conquests, we may perceive that the king of £lam 
and his associates entertained the same views 
which had been condemned in their adversaries. 
They were laying the foundation of a large em- 
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fiu^ t^ miach tte sapcessacjr voold aost 
b^f liare ecBtend is tbe kings of Elaa. fiit 
tht mhftAt §chtmt wu proTidentiaily raamtd hf 
the Palrmeh Abiabam. He ga^e them u «tiQr 
defeat^ and afknraids pursued them fioni Dii* 
4|ofte up to ^' llobsJi and Damascus. 

Tbese are the events which the most cuif 
writers, libus, Oku, ^ Thamyras^ and ThjiMBta^ 
are said to have commeinoratcd under the titlei 
(if the flight of Bacchus, in which were inchidcd 
the van of the Giants, and the sufierings of lim 

9ff^ Ttf tr^h Ti^y 01^ IfoftM. I have before men* 
tioned, from liyginus, an account of Phorooeiia^ 
the first king upon earth, wherein is contained an 
epitome of the Xoachic history, and where there 
arc also some allusions to the dispersion, and to 
thJH war. ^ Inachus, Oceani filius, ex Archid 



^ Gvtu^'m, c. 14. V. 15. 

^* IJivtiiiKivai )i rynt (0a^t;f»y) Irofurtu rot Tirarwr «p|pe( t«s 
•lafi 9«XifA*f. IMiitarch. dc Mui»ic4. 

X'i/4i94f0i. Tlin^pb. ttd Autolyc. 1. 2. p. 362. 

*" Diodoiuv I. 1. |). 87, 

llX«»ii<, Nfti hmiAt>nff'fA.¥^, «ai «roXXa Te»fttT« <r«9i)fA«T«« PIu- 
turrh. Im% rlOsir. |). 353. 
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sorore su^ procreavit Phoroneum, qui primus 

mortalium dicitur regn^se. Homines ante secula 

inulta sine oppidis legibusque vitam exegerunt, 

un^ lingu^ loquentes sub Jovis imperio. Bed 

postquam Mercurius sermones hominum ^ inter- 

pretatus est, unde Hermeneutes dicitur interpres 

Idem nationes distribuit : tum discordia intpf 

homines esse coepit. Inachusy whose father wa^ 
Oceanus, had by his sister Archia a so7i named 
PbaroneuSf who was the first king upon earth. 
Before his reign people had but one language; and 
lived for many ages under the direction of Jupiter ^ 
witliout any cities being founded^ or any laws pro^ 
mulged. But after that Hermes had diversified 
the language of man^ from xvhence Hermeneutes 
came to signify an interpreter^ he proceeded^ and 
iSvided them into nations. Upon this there immc'- 
diately commenced feuds and commotions. It is a 
short account, but contains much interesting 
matter ; and we learn from it, that immediately 
after the dispersion the first war ensued. 



^^ Intcrprctatus est. It is difficult to arrive at the author'g 
prcciie meaning. 
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BEROSUS OF BABYLONIA. 
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1 CANNOT proceed without taking notice of 
lome extracts of Babylonish history, which time 
has happily spared us. From what has been 
already said it is evident that the history of 
nations must commence from the sra of Babylon, 
as here the first kingdom was founded ; and here 
was the great scene of action among the first 
bom of the sons of men. The history therefore 
of the Babylonians and Chaldeans should be the 
first in order to be considered. Not that I pur« 
pose to engage in a full account of this people, 
but intend only to consider those extracts of 
which I have made mention above. The me- 
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morials are very curious, but^ have been greatly 
niistaken and misapplied. The person to whom 
we are beholden for them was Berosus, a priest of 
Belus. He was a native uf Babylonia, and lived 
in the time of Alexander, the son of PhiKp. The 
Grecians held him in great esteem ; and he is 
particularly quoted by the oriental fathers, as well 
as by J<osephus of Judea. He treated, it seems, 
of the origin of things, and of the formation of 
the earth out of chaos. He afterwards speaks of 
the flood, ^nd of all mankind being destroyed, 
except one family, which was providentially pre- 
served. By these was the world renewed. There 
is a large extract from this author, taken from 
the Greek of Alexander Polyhistor, and trans* 
mitted to us by Eusebius, which contains an ac- 
count Af these first occurrences in the world. But 
it seems to be taken by a person who was not well 
acquainted with the language in which it was 
supposed to be written ; and has made an irregu- 
lar and partial extract, rather than a genuine 
translation. And as Berosus lived at a time, 
when Babylon had been repeatedly conquered ; 
and the inhabitants had re<;eived a mixture of 
mady different nations : there is reason to think 
that the original records, of wliatever nature they 

m 

may have been, were much impaired; and that 
the natives in the time of Berosus did not per- 
fectly understand them. I will soon present tins 
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reader with a transcript from Polyhistor of this 
valuable fragment, in which he will perceive 
many curious traces of original truth ; but at the 
same time will find it mixed with fable, and ob- 
scured with allegory. It has likewise suffered 
greatly by interpreters ; and there are some mis- 
takes in the disposition of the transcript, of which 
I shall hereafter take notice, and which could 
not be in the original. 

Other authors, as well as Alexander Polyhistor, 
have copied from Berosus : among these is Aby- 
denus. I will therefore begin with his account, 
as it is placed first in Eusebius ; the tenor of it is 
in this manner. 

** " So much concerning the wisdom of the 
^^ Chaldeans. It is said that the first king of 
^^ this country was Alorus, who gave out a re- 
^' port that he was appointed by God to be the 
** shepherd of his people. He reigned ten sari. 
'' Now a sarus is esteemed to be three thousand 
'^ six hundred years ; a nereus is reckoned six 
'* hundred ; and a sosus sixty. After him Ala- 
'* parus reigned three sari: to him succeeded 
^' Amillarus from the city of * Pantibiblus, who 



' Eusebii Chronicon. p. 5. 

^ Sooielimes Pantibibius, at other times Pantibiblon occurs for 
the oaint of the place. See Syncellus. p. 38. 
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Fi iptcd durtera ari In fab time a scmid jemoii 
csBed JUmedoCin^ in appeuanoc very like to 
OanneSy shewed himself a second time from 
^ the sea. AAer him Amenon icigncd twdre 
^ safiy wbo was of the city Pantibiblon. Then 
Megalaou\ of the same ' place; eighteen sarL 
Tfien Daiu, the shepherd, goi-erned for the 
hfdLce of ten sari ; he was of Pantibiblon. In 
'' bi% time four double-shaped personages came 
^^ out of the sea to land, whose names were 
*^ Euedocus, Eneugamus, Enaboulus, and Ane- 
** mentus. After Daus succeeded Anodaphus, the 
*^ son of Aedoreschus. There were afterwards 
^^ other kings ; and last of all Sisuthrus : so that^ 
^* in the whole, the number of kings amounted to 
^^ ten^ and the term of their reigns to an hundred 
^^ and twenty sari.'" This last was the person who 
was warned to provide against the deluge. He 
accordingly built a vessel, by which means h^ 
was preserved. The history of this great even^ 
together with the account of birds sent out by 
Sisouthros, in order to know if the waters were 
quite abated, and of their returning with their 
feet soiled with mud, and of the ark's finally 



' It is in the original Pansibiblon : but the true name was Rm-: 
tibiblon ; as may be seen by comparing this account with that o( 
Apollodorus, which succeeds; an^ with the san^e in Syocellus. 
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Ksting in Armenia, is circuuistantially related by 
^ Abydenus, but borrowed from Berosus. 

A similar account of the first kings of Baby- 
lonia b given by ApoUodorus, and is taken from 
the same author, who begins thus : '^ This is the 
' history which Berosus has transmitted to us. 
' He tells us that Alorus of Babylon was the first 
' king that reigned, who was by nation a Chal- 
^ dean. He reigned ten sari: and after him 
' Alaparus, and then Amelon, who came from 

* Pantibiblon. To him succeeded Amenon of 
Chaldea, in whose time they say that the 

' Musarus Oannes, the Annedotus, made his ap- 

* pearance from the Eruthrean sea." * So we are 
told by Alexander (Polyhistor), who first took 
thb history in hand ; and mentions, that this per- 
sonage shewed himself in the first year; but 
Apollodorus says that it was after forty ^ sarL 

^ Syncellis. p. 38. He styles him Abydenus ; but by Eusebias 
the name is expressed Abidenus. 

' Eusekni Chronicon. p. 5. 

So we are told. These are the words of Eusebius; so that there 
is no regular translation. 

n^T^fWf who forestalls the event, and makes the appearance 
ef this personage to have been in the first year. 

The account of Oannes is in Alexander Polyhistor, as taken 
horn the first book of Berosus ; but not a word is there of his ap- 
pearing in the reign of Amenon. 

^ From what fixed term do they reckon ? to what year do they 
jefer ? and whose are these refle.xioQs ? 
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Abydenns, difiering from both, makes the second 
Annedotus appear after twentj-six sari. *^ After 
** this last king Megalanis succeeded, of the city 
^ Pantibiblon, and rdgned eighteen sari: then 
Daon, the shepherd, of the same city, fen sari. 
In his time it is said that Annedotus appeared 
again from the Eruthrean sea, in the same 
*^ fbnn as those who had sheired themselves- be- 
" fore, ha\Tng the shape of a fish Mended with 
" that of a man. Then reigned Aedorachus of 
" Pantibiblon, for the term of eighteen sari. In 
his days there appeared another personage from 
the sea Enithra, like those abore, having the 
^ same complicated form« between ja, fish and a 
" man ; his name was Odacon.'* AH these per- 
sonages, according to ApoUodorus, related* very 
particularly and circumstantially whatever Oannes 
had informed them. Concerning these Abycfc* 
nus has made no mention. ^* After the king7 
'^ above succeeded Amempsinus, a Chaldeatn, 
" from the city Larach, and reigned eighteen 
" sari. In his time was the great deluge." Ac- 
cording to the sum of years above, the total of 
all the reigns was an hundred and twenty sari. 

There seems to be some omission in the tran- 
script given by Eusebius from ApoUodorus, 
which is supplied by Syncellus. He mentions 
Amempsinus as eighth king in order, M'ho 
reigned ten ^ari. After him comes OtiarteSi 



it 
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'* of ^ Laranchae in Chaldea^ to whom lie allows 
" eight sari* His son was * Xisuthros, who 
*' reigned eighteen sari ; and in whose time was 
*^ the well-known deluge; So that the sum of all 
the kings b ten ; and of the term, which they 
collectively leigned, an hundred and twenty 






^ sari** 



Both these writers are supposed to copy from 
BcTOsas, yet there appears a manifest difference 
between them ; and this not in respect to numbers 
oaly^ which are easily corrupted, but in regard 
to events and disposition of circumstances. Of 
this strange variation in two short fragments I 
shall hereafter take further notice. 

I come now ta the chief extract from Befosus ; 
as it has been transmitted to us by ^Eusebius, 
who copied it from Alexander Polyhiston It is 
likewise to be found in "^ Syncellus. It begins in 
thb wise. 

^* B^rosuS) in his first book concerning the 
^^ history of Babylonia, informs us th^t he lived 
*^ m the time of Alexander the son of Philip. 
" And he mentions that there were written ac- 
•* counts preserved at Babylon with the greatest 



'' Lsimeba, the Lartehon of Eubdbius. 
* The name is expressed Xisuthrus, Sisusthrusi and Sithithrus. 
' Eusebii Chronicon. p. B. 
'^ SyocelU Chvoiiogn^h. p. 98. 
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'^ care» comprehending a term of fifteen myria di 
" of years. Tl^ese writings contained a history of 
'^ the heavens and the sea ; of the birth of man* 
*^ kind; also of those who had sovereign rule^ 
'^ and of the actions achieved by them* And ill 
the first place he describes Babylonia as a 
country which lay been the Tigris and 
Euphrates. He mentions that it abounded 
with '^ wheat, barley, ocrus, sesamum ; and in 
the lakes were found the roots called gongse, 
'^ which were good to be eaten, and were in 
respect to nutriment like barley. There were 
also palm trees and apples, and most kinds 
^^ of fruits; fish too and birds; both those 
" which are merely of flight, and those which 
" take to the element of water. The part of 
'^ Babylonia^ which bordered upon Arabia, was 
^^ barren, and without water ; but that which lay 
'' on the other side, had hills and was '' fniitfuL 
At Babylon there was *^ in these times a great 
resort of people of various nations, who in- 
habited Chaldea^ and lived vrithout rule and 






cc 
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" It is necessary to observe the amngement of this history of 
Berosus ; as much depends upon the dispotitioa of these artidek 
'* Ilvftrt ay^Mf^ wild wheat. 
" Euseb. «f 0^ : Syncell. tvf9fm* 
*^ I add, in tkeK Hmesj for he means the fifstafes. 
1 
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" ol-def like the beast of the field. "» In the first 
year there nialde itj appeanrtice from a part of 
the Erutfar^an sea^ ^hich bordered upon' Ufaby- 
Ionia, an aiiMal ** endowed with reason, ^Vho 
" was called Oanties: According to the ac^coufits 
'^ of ■' ApolioaoniB^ the wholfe body of th6 animal 
" was like that of a fish ; and Hid under a fish's 
*' head another Hcfad, arid' also feet below, similar 
" to those of a man, subjoined to thie fish's tail. 

t 

*' His voice too, and language was articulate atad 
human ; and there Was a representutibn of hitn* 
to be seen in the time of Btfrbsfus. This Being^ 
in the day-time used to converse with men ; 
but took no food at that season ; and he gave 
them an inright into letters and science, and 
every kind of art He taught them to con- 
struct houses, to' foudd temples, to compile 
law^ and explained- to- them the principles' of 
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" In tie Jint yeoTf from what determined time? No data an 
here g^ven; yet the meaoliig will, I beliove, be easily arrived at. 

'* Euscbius, or rather Alexander Polybistar, meotionfl in the 
sequel his great knowledge and sagacity. In like manner he if 
styled Mv0«^c by ApoUodorus, though represented in ibe original 
as a being of great justice and truth, and an uuivenal benefactor. 

" It appears from hence that this is no regulai translation from 
Berosus; the Grecian copier putting in observations of Lis oirni 
uid borrowing from othen ; though to say the tiutb, tbey sc^m to 
bj the trords of Eilsebiuf. 

VOL- IV. K 
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'' gi^omctrical knowledge. He made therar dis- 
' nngui»h the hccds of the earth, and shewed 
' them how tu collect fruits; in short, he in- 
' btiucted thcin in every thing which could tend 

* to 4ofieu manners and humanize mankind. From 

* that time, so universal were his instructions, 
' nuthiug lias been added material by way of 
' iin|iiovcment. When the sun set, it was the 
' cMtttum of this Being to plunge again intb 

thc$ seg, and abide all the night in the deep/> 
Aftcfr this there appeared other animals like 
()iiuiu'4, uf which fierosus promises to give an 
'' uucuunt when he comes to the history of the 
" kiugi. 

Miueover Oannes wrote concerning the g^- 
m*niiou of mankind : of their different ways 
o( \'\{i\ and uf civil polity ; and the following 
i:i the purport of what he said: ^* There was 
nothing but darkue$$« and an abvss of water, 
whorcin resided most hideous beings, which 
wore produceil of a twofold principle. Men 
appeared with two wings, some with four, 
and with two faces. Thev had one bodv, but 
'• two heads; thsT one of a man, the other of 
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** Iheae a^ii Jire iIk" »or<.b ot the '.riJBcnber. 
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^ a woman. They were likewise in their several 
'* organs both male and female. Other human fi** 
gures were to be seen with the legs and horns 
of goats. Some had horses' feet: others had 
** the limbs of a horse behind; but before. were 
'* fashioned like men, resembling hippocentaurs. 
'* Bulls likewise bred there with the heads 
** of men; and dogs with fourfold, bodies, and 
^ the tails of fishes. Also horses with the heads 
'.' of dt>gs : men too, and other animals, with the 
'' .heads and bodies of horses, and the tails .of 
" fishes. In short, there were creatures with the 
'' limbs of every species of animals. Addtothese^ 
fishes, reptiles, serpents, with other wonderful 
animals ; which assumed each other's shape, and 
'' countenance. Of alt these were preserved de- 
lineations in the temple of Belus at Babylon* 
The person, who was supposed to have pre- 
over them, had the name of Omorca« 
in the Chaldaic language is Thalath; 
" which the Greeks express ^axao-ra, the sea: 
but according to the most true computation, it 
is equivalent to (ZfXnim) . the moon. All things 
being in this situation, Belus came, and cut the 

'^ woman asunder : and out of one half of her he 

• 

" formed the earth, and of the other half tbc 
heavens ; and at the same time destroyed the 
animals in the abyss. All this, Berosus said, 
was an allegorical descciption of nature. T^qv 
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« ^ ijtm Znm ;jBen» ^asrnsxaammi eift off 
^ "* ':um *vmi «ad- ay ^raidt cck ottBr Gods 
*^ 3U38e^ am '^ txiotui^ j& x shovl «ii^ vitk die 
* orsir;. anit n^oL shebbk ancBL war inHKidL On 
•^ «tuit ^^^fM^r^r^ [z 'A, CBC raej «b& ncRMal and 
"^ gtrmrr at ^r;uie jauMwdce. Xkis firliis. 
« -piHMB men caiL Dttr ^viiiiai sac Afknm^ and 
"^ ^raawtfrd die jew c un nooa cnr caidi ; and 
'^ ndiBtt^ cbe sazveae o maec Badt the ani- 
^ aMlft io» iaanj cieaard. sot bcinr aUe to bear 
^ diefanaaceoKUtt. dinL sidha vfion tins, 
^ Moai^ a vatt ^<>6e qpnst natritthiiai^ tboogh 
^ fcy natne tot fimiifiri^ ofdend one af the 
'^ Coda to uke off bis liead ; and arkcn k was 
'* taken oC tbey weie to box the blood whb tbe 
*^ toil of the eartb ; and firooi thence to fiarm 
^' other s;en and annnaK whkfa shonld be capa- 
" ble of bearing the *> fight Btlus also fovmed' 



fto G<4 i hnwimioid . This 1015 be |»ro«ed to be dM trae 
f«i4iii|k fmatihat cenm after: for the i^tis repMtads and' 
IQt iMiid cue off agsuiu 

*' Af^iK, according to some. Others haTc Icvrv, which is the 
tfUti readily 

** tmym^ Syncell. 

*' A«t« f0|fiii^ EuwUas; ffi^ fi^», SynceUtn;' which m the 
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** tiie stars^ and the sun, \itid moon, together 
" with the five planets." We have after this the 
following intelligence concerning the history ar 
bove ; that what was there quoted, belonged to 
the irst book of Berosus, according to the au- 
thor^s own dbtribution of facts : that in the se^ 
eeiid book was the history of the Chaldean mon'- 
archs, and the times of each reign ; which conv 
«t8ted collectively of one hundred and twenty sari, 
or four hundred thirty-two thousand years; 
reaching to tht time of the deluge. This latter 
attestation of the reigns of the kings, reaching 
in a line of descent to the deluge, was never taken 
from ^ Berosus : they are the words of the co- 
pier; and contrary to the evidence of the true 
faiitory, as shall be plainly shewn hereafter* 

After this conies a detached, but most curions 
cxtlact from the same author : wherein he givea 
an account of the deluge, and of the principal 



txvLt reading. The original word was niM, ^ir, light: which 
AXit they have changed to 911^ : bjat the context shews that it 
was not the air, whiph they were formed to be proof against, 
bot *)1ll| light. This is a coinnion mistake among the Latins, as 
among the Greeks. The Orientafs worshipped Aur, i^M, the 
ton : this is by Julius Firmicus and many other writers rendered 
^er. 

** It is accordingly omitted by Synccllus, as foreign to the tfne 
{lisfory. 
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circumstances, with which that great event waa 
attended, conformably to the history of Moses : 
and he mentions the person, who was chiefly in- 
terested in the affair, by the name of Sisuthrus. 
" *^ After the death of Ardates, his son (Sisutbras) 
'< succeeded and reigned eighteen sari. In his 
" time happened the great deluge ; the history 
" of which is given in this manner. The Deity, 
'' Cronus, appeared to him in a vision ; and gave 
" him notice, that upon the fifteenth day of the 
" month Dsesius there would be a flood, by which 
" mankind would be destroyed. He therefore 
injoined him to commit to writing a history of 
the ** beginning, procedure, and final collcIu« 
^* sion of all things, down to the present term ; 
" and to bury these accounts securely in the City 
".of the Sun at •^ Sippara. He then ordered Si- 
** suthrus to build a vessel, and to take with him 
" .into it his friends and relations ; and trust him- 
'* self to the deep. The latter implicitly obeyed : 
" and having conveyed on board every thing ne- 
'^ cessary to sustain life, he took in also all spe- 
" cies of animals, that either fly, or rove upon 
'* the surface of the earth. Having asked the 






** £useb. ChroD. p. 8. Syncellus. p. 30. 
^ Ai« ypafAfAara/9 marrvt «fX'(« 

^^ £i07S(fK. Syncellus. 
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'^ Deity, whither he was to go, he was answered, 
*^ To the Gods: upon which he offered up a 
^* prayer for the good of mankind. Thqs he o- 
beyed the divine admonition : and the vessel, 
which he built, was five stadia in length, and 
** in breadth two. Into this he put every thing 
*' which he had got ready ; and last of all con- 
" veyed into it his wife, children, and friends. 
** After the flood had been upon the earth, and 
'* was in time abated, Sisuthrus sent out some 
" birds from the vessel ; which not finding any 
food, nor any place to rest their feet, returned 
to him again. After an interval of some days, 
'^ he sent them forth a second time : and they 
" now returned with tlieir feet tinged with mud. 
*^ He made trial a third time with these birds : 
but they returned to him no more : from whence 
he formed a judgment, that the surface of the 
" earth was now above the waters. Having there- 
" fore made an opening in the vessel, and finding 
" upon ^ looking out, that the vessel was driven 
to the side of a mountain, he immediately 
quitted it, being attended with his wife, chil- 









it 



*^ This is wonderfully consonant to the Mosaic account ; 
which represents Nuali and his family as quitQ sliut up, without 
any opening, during the time of the deluge. 
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^^ dren, and "^ ^Aje /^i/p/. Si3uthru8 impaeidiitely 
'^ paid his adoration to tlie earth : and haying 
*■ constructed an altar, offered sacrifices to the 
^^ Gods. These things being duly performed, 
'* both Sisuthrus, and those who came out of the 
'' vessel u'ith himi disappeared. They, vho re- 
** mained in the vessel, finding that the others did 
^' not return, came out with many lamentations, 
'^ and called continually on the name of Sisuthnis. 
*^ Him they saw no more ; but they could distin- 
'^ guish his voice in the air, and could hear him 
** admonish them to pay due regard to tlie Gods ; 
*' and likewise inform them, that it was upon ac- 
count of his piety that he was translated to live 
with the Gods; that his wife and children, 
with the pilot, had obtained the same honour. 
To this he added, that h^ would have them 
make the best of their way to Babylonia, and 
search for the writings at Sippara, which were 
to be made known to all mankind. The place 
where these things happened was in Armenia. 
" The remainder having heard these words, of- 



It 

€€ 
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it 
it 
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*^ This is scarcely the true account. Rerosus would hardly 
suppose a pilot (xtCipflTr.t), where a vessel was totally shut up, 
and confcsdcdiy drixeii at the will of the winds and ^vaves. I 
can easily imagine, that a Grecian interpn^ter would run iuto the 
miktakc, when he was adapting the history to his own ta&lc. 
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'* jfered saciifices to the Gods ; and, '"^ taking a 
^^ circuit, journeyed towards Babylonia. Berosus 
^' adds, that the remains of the vessel were to be 
^* seen in his time upon one of the Corcyrean 
f^ mountains in Armenia ; and that people used to 
^' scrape pfF the bitumien, with which it had been 
^' outwardly coated, and made use of it by way 
'^ of an alexipharmic and amulet In this man- 
'' ner they returned to Babylon; and having 
*' found the writings at Sippara, they set about 
^' building cities, erecting temples ; and '' Baby- 
^' Ion was thus inhabited '* again." 



^ Ut^t^ «vpiuOi}fai, Eusebius. This confirms what I supposed 
about the rout of the Cuthitcs, as mentioned Genesis c. 11« 

'* If Babylon survived, one would ima^ne that other cities 
would have been in like manner preserved ; and that the templef, 
if any had been in the world before, ^rould have remained, aa 
well as that at Sippara : whence it would naturally appear unne- 
ceanry for these few people to have been in such a hurry to build. 
In siiort, they are not the genuine words of Berosus : for he 
knew too much not to be apprised that Babylon was not an ante- 
^ilavian city. 

^ An epitome of the foregoing history is to be found in an 
extract from Abydenus. Mit« Evilw^tf-^of aXXoi tin^ nf|«v, xa* 
Si9B$^t(. Tw ht K^ffoc «rpo^^ifi* teta^ai rnXn^oi o/iCpinf Aakam ii* 
luXnui ^1 froKir &, rt yfafAfAarup iji i;^ofuyoy if *HMh voAii rri fv Ti^v 
«r«^i^ mwnfv^ai, Ttat^o^ h ravrtt urtriAia voiq^a^ ivdim^ f«r 
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doubtedly taken from the archives of the Chal* 
deans. The former is allegorical and obscure^ 
. and was copied from hieroglyphical representa- 
tionSj which could not be precisely decyphered. 
Berosus mentions expressly, that the representa- 
tions of the characters, which he describes in his 
chaotic history, were in his time extant in Baby- 
•Ionia. In consequence of his* borrowing from 
records so very different, we find him, without 
his being apprized of it, giving two histories of 
the same person. Under the character of the man 
of the nUj whose name was Cannes, we have an 
alleg6rical representation of the great patriarch, 
whom, in his other history, he calls Sisuthrus. 
'' His whole body^ it seems, was like that of a 
fish ; and he had under the head of a fish another 
keadj S^c. and a delineation of him was to be seen at 
Babylon. He infused into mankind a knowledge 
of right and wrong; instructed them in every 
science; directed them to found temples; and to 
pay regard to the Gods. He taught^ them also to 
distinguish the different, sorts of seeds ; and to col- 
lect the fruits of the earth '; and to provide against 
futurity. In shorty he instructed mankind so fully y 
that nothing afterward could be added thereto. 
This is the character given afterwards to ^ Si- 



^^ 



'' Euseb. Chron. p. 6. 
^ Ibid. p. S. 
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suthros, only differently exhibited. He vat i^ 
man of the sea, and bequeathed to mankind ail 
kind of instruction ; accounts of every thing that 
had passed in the world, which were supposed U> 
have been buried in Sippara. They were to he 
universally known, and consequently abounded 
with every thing that, could be benefidaL But 
there was no occasion for this care and infimna-* 
tion, if such a person as Oannes had gone beftwe; 
for, according to Berosus, he had been so difinae 
in his instructions, and comprehended so com- 
pletely every useful art, that nothing afterwards 
was ever added. So that Oannes b certainSy the 
emblematical character of Sisuthms, idie great 
instructor and benefactor. Oannes is the same 
in purport as the Grecian Oiirac, Oinas ; and as 
the lonas of the Babvlonians and Chaldeans. Ha 
was represented under difierent symbols, and 
had various titles, by which means his charactsr 
has been multiplied ; and he has, by the Grecian 
writers^ who treat of him above, been introduced 
several times. In one oC his introductions they 
call him Odacon, which is certainly a cormption 
for AaxiMP, or AaycdVy the God Dagon. He was 
represented variously in different places, but coa*r 
sisted always of a human personage, in soitit 
degree blended with a '^ fish. He sometimes ap* 



3S 



The IndiaD rcprcscntatios of Ixoni, and Vbb-Nou, 
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pears alone; sometimes with three other per- 
sonages similar to himself, to whom he gave 
instfuctions, which they imparted to the rest of 
the wovld. He is said to liave shewn himself 
IP vfMwt moiuTWy in the Jirst year ; which is an 
imperfect^ yet intelligible, piece of history. The 
firsfe year, mentioned in this manner absolute, 
mast sigyiify the first year in. time, the year of 
the Benewal of the world. He appeared twice, 
and discoursed much with mankind, but would 
not eat with thenu This, I imagine, was in his 
antedikiTian state, when there is reason to think 
that men in general fed upon raw flesh ; nay, eat 
it crude; while the life was in it. This we may 
infer from that positive injunction given by the 
DeUy to Noali after the deluge. '^ Every mctoing 

tiimg that liveth sfiaU be meat for you but 

fiitA Witk the life thereof, which is the blood 
thtrerf, shall you not eat. Such a custom had 
certainly prevailed : and a commemoration of ic 
was. kept up among the Gentiles, in all the rites 
usA niysteriea of Dionu&us and '^ Bacchus. 



^ Hence Bacchus wiu called ^^fayHt vuunK- Vivum lanianl 
AentibDs taumm. Jul. Firmicus of the rites of Crete. 

AiWfcVW MoMO^i c^MK^im Ba«;i^», vfAtfayh» m* I«(«fUMMi9 

Gement Alcxandr. Cohort, p. II. 

8 
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From what has been said, I flatter myself; it 
will appear, that Berosus borrowed his history 
from two different sources ; and in consequence 
of it has introduced the same person under two 
different characters. With this clue his history 
will appear more intelligible ; and a further insight 
may be gained into the purport of it by consider* 
ing it in this light. We may be able to detect 
and confute the absurdity of Abydenus and Apel- 
lodorusy who pretend, upon the authority of this 
writer, to produce ten antediluvian kings, of 
whom no mention was made by him : for what 
are taken by those writers for antediluvians, are 
expressly referred by him to another asra. Yet 
have these writers been followed in*their notions 
by Eusebius, and some other of the antients; 
and by almost every modern who has written upon 
the subject. Their own words, or at least the 
words which they quote from Berosus, are of 
themselves sufficient to confute the notion : for 
they speak of the first king who reigned to have 
been a Chaldean, and of Babylon, and to have 
been called Alorus. Now, it is certain that 
Nimrod built Babel, which is Babylon, after the 
flood. He was a Chaldean, and the first king 
upon earth ; and he was called by many nations 
" Orion and Alorus. Yet, by these writers, 

'^ The PcTsians calleil Nimrod, Orion : and Orion io Sicily, 

auJ other places was named Alorus. See this volume, p. 23. 60» 

1 
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Alorus is made an antediluvian prince ; and being 
raised ten generations above Sisuthrus, or Noah, 
he stands in the same degree of rank as the Pro- 
toplast ; and many in consequence of it have sup- 
posed him to be Adam. We are much indebted 
to Alexander Polyhistor for giving us, not only 
a more copious, but a more genuine extract from 
BerosuSi than has been transmitted by the other 
two writers. We know from him that there were 
of that author '^ two books^ of the first of which 
he has transmitted to us a curious epitome. In 
this book, after having given an account of the 
country, and its produce, he proceeds to the 
history of the people ; and the very first occur- 
rence is the appearance of Cannes, (o Aaywy) the 
man of the sea. He is introduced, ly v^wrta fyiaurw, 
in the first year of the history, which is no other 
than the first year of the world after the flood, 
when there was a renewal of time, and the earth 
was in its second infancy. At this period is 
Oannes introduced. But the other two writers, 
contrary to the tenor of the original history, 
make him subsequent in time. This embarrasses 
the account very much ; for, as he is placed the 
very first in the prior treatise of Berosus, it is 
hard to conceive how any of these ten kings 



^' There were io all three. 
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could havt* boen hrtfi'^rp him, espcciaHy as the 
AUi)K>r lv*d rxpnw^ly sard, E» tw twrt^at tik. ? 
i3t»^\ijK^. h t'W s^v^ ^wvT / shall give an ae- 
^x^«r 4^/ ;V f^ft u.'fxs ^f' SaMatf. It is tiiBr 
wi^x fV\^m h<nv>f. «h*c cewy were posterior to 
OauiMtk jiwo ts^ At5 t*^c Kirvt?n!^*»ancts of the first 
book. 11k» lIi^*MW4k Bct ^aowiog, or not at- 
tt«(iiu^; tv» : V HTXs^rrts v^.^iie of vriting, have 
i»iroi{ttv*t\t «lKfs^ rsr« ^■^*^^ :!i the first book, 
wtuoh ** lVrv^<:* ;f\?r»'afvfjV -^rtfr? CO the second. 
Tvv orVi'tt i;j\rrt;f^t the rjir'-xfs ?lf persons, as well 
A* Of ;<yK>fs. Aix; >av':r rvr r«?i.i w!!!ole dynasties 
cb-vX'^fc !;ctx*rjiiioi' or xmrr^nTxrciL What the 
i>rHftbtjLi^ wn.»Qe rci:r rt-^ife^ r> jfft, Aey were apt 
W> ^ve5vH«»%t >\ ;s VVIV04: vi :r?rcs;r!WL and to de- 
>c«»tSr ra^ *Ki5 ce^^iCw. «r«. ct^nro? c^Kse supposed 
tra.ic^i. ^x\ JxvJTvu^r :x'» S^er^susc vere snbse- 
vucwc ?> ; V J^:':i^c. j^-rc r* rn* Pirrmch, are 
te^icc '.vio.* :•? >.s:-> : i!Tc rx: v*ro *ti:c<l first is 



Mace a^rt" v^v ?v.'f ^c?:o*it;ci?s. i::rr-:iiu:CL i 



^ WKdHHiui^ M^;•«l* •?«» iiS^uf^ ii 'i:\; irt i:ms* w*dk. l&esc 
' I VIII 'tiv' -icvvuiti y^f-ii >'• V( ^.il1«.t^l ''<i^tii»cur. rjiuc :^m ivai 
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the notion that these kings were antediluvian, 
have been plunged into insuperable difficulties, 
and deservedly. For how could they be so weak 
as to imagine that there was a city in fiabylon^ 
and a country named from it, ten generations 
before the flood ; also a province styled Chaldea? 
These names were circumstantial, and imposed 
in^afteriimes for particular reasons, which could 
not before have subsisted. Babylon was the 
Babd of the Scriptures, so named from the 
confoaion of tongues. What is extraordinary, 
Abydenus mentions this fact, and says, that 
** Babylon was so called from confusion, because 
the language of men was there confounded. In like 
manner, Chaldea was denominated from people 
styled ^ Chasdim and Chusdim, who were the 
posterity of Chus. But if the name were of an 
etymology ever so different, yet to suppose a 
people of this name before the flood, also a city 
and province of Babylon, would be an unwar* 
natabie ^' presumption. It would be repugnant 



^ B«Cv9Wv xftAiiTAi ^» Ti}» cvyxy^ih K.T.X. Euscbii 'Chronic. 
p. 13. from Abydenus. 

^Tli« true name of the country, called by the Greeks and 
Bomam Chaldea, was Cbasdia and Chusdia ; named so from the 
tbhabitants, styled Chusdira, or the children of Chus. This is 
the feneral name which.tmiformly occurs in Scripture. 

♦* SynceUos says, that before the flood, mri B«CvX*r» nv iwi n»? 

VOL. IV. L 
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to the history of Alostrs. and to every good hiftoijf 
upon tlie subject. 

At the close of tin* msi book it is said, by 
Lustbius. that Berosus had promised in the second 
to give an account of tlie ten kings, who reached 
in a series to the dcias^c. I wish that EnselMoSy 
instead of telling us himself the authors inten- 
tion, had given us hi^ words. The passage is 
very suspicious, and seems not to have existed, 
even in tiie Greek translation, as it is totally 
omitted by Syncellus. lierosus might, at the 
couclubion of his first treatise, sav, diat he would 
now procetd to the history of the ten kings; but 
that they were to reach do¥*n to tlie ddc^ I bc- 
lie^e was never intimated : nor does there seem 
ia tlie nature of thinsrs anv reason for bim to 
have mentioned such a circumstance. It is 
highly probable, as Oannes stood foremost in 
the allegorical history of the Chaldeans, that 
Sibulhrub held the same place in the real histoiy 
of tbat countrv, for thev were both the 



'/t4, «Ti Xm^Jitut^t ^M^i^jtm, iktrt 'LOi no mci city of Bithfkmg 
itujl kia^dmm ij ('kaideu. p. 15. Again, Tnvv n e-mf^rtfm 
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person; and whatever series there might be of peN 
sons recorded, they, were in descent from him; 
But the Greeks, not attending to the mode of 
writing in the original, have ruined the whcd^ 
disposition, and made these persons precede. And 
here is a question to be asked of these historiatis, 
as well as of Eusebius in particular, allowing these 
kings to be antediluvian ; What is become of 
those who succeeded afterwards ? Were there no 
postdiluvian kings of Babylon? Did nobody 
reign after the flood ? If there did, what is be- 
come of this dynasty ? Where is it to be f jund ? 
Tlie history of Babylon, and of its princes, taken 
from the later asra, would be of vast consequence : 
it is of so early a date,, as to be almost coeval 
with the annals of the new world; and must be 
looked upon as the basis of historical knowledge. 
The supposed antediluvian accounts are trifling 
in comparison of the latter : the former world is 
far separated from us. It is like a vast peninsula 
joined to the continent by a slip of land, which 
hardly admits of any communication. But a de- 
tail of these after kings would be of consequence 
in chronology ; and woul4 prove the foundation 
for all subsequent history. Where then are these 
kings ? In what quarter do they lurk r They 
are no where to be found. And the reason is 
this: their dynasty has been inverted. Hence 
they have been misplaced through anticipation ; 

L S 
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and adjudged to a prior sBra. On this accoont 
the later dynasty is not given to us, though so 
necessary to be made known : and much I fear 
that we are deprived of the second book of Po- 
lyhistor from Berosus ; because this- dynasty of 
kings was to be found there, probably difltrentiy 
exhibited ; and under a contrary arrangement : 
which would have spoiled the system e^KNised. 
For, that the original has been misconstrued, and 
misquoted, is appacent from the want of unifor- 
mity in those who have copied Berosus, or any 
ways taken from him. In short, the tenor of 
this history, even as we have it in Alexander Po* 
lyhistor, is very plain ; and the scheme of it easy 
to be traced* The purpose of Berosus was to 
write an account of his own country : and he ac- 
cordingly begins with the natural history ; where- 
in he describes the situation of the region, the 
nature of the soil, and the various products, with 
which it abounded. All this is said of Babylonia, 
not of any antediluvian country. He must hare 
been wise indeed, after an interval of so many 
thcusand years, to have known that it originally 
bore sesamum and dates. He is speaking of B&^ 
bylpn, the place of his nativity, and the codnfiy 
denominated from it ; of which when he has given 
a just description, he proceeds to relate the prin- 
cipal occurrences of former ages. And the first 
great event in the history of time is the appear^ 
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ance of ^ Oannes, fhe man of the sea^ who shewed 
him^lf to inankind in the very first ^ year : so 
thafe Bero8«U makes his annab commence from 
him. This ptf son is represented as a preacher of 
justioe ; and su general instructor and benefactor, 
who had appeared in two different states. He in« 
formed mankind of what had happened in prece- 
ding times : and went higher, eVen to the chaotic 
state of things^ before the sera of creation. He 



^ HdUidios speaks of thb penoti, aod calls him nv, wltidi 
the Dorians would express n«y. I have sometimas thought that 
this term was Noe, ami Nba^ reversed and oonfouBded. This 
author supposes, that Oaa is the same as CIqp ; and that the per- 
son was bom of the mundane egg. *Oti lAv^^Ktytt «»J^ rtm im^ 
IMjo^fUfw iliK TiK EpvS^ So^di^^iK oMXOtiy, r* a>Xoi p<» ran fiiAtfr 

«iif Ti «r)^f«fua(»y nm\ r» ypAfA^tor*. 0« h avrov ix rv vpwroyoMr 
X§ f in f% 9 SUt* an> fia^pii» */tMi»a* otO^nvtr h q9T» rm 
ijCOvr 14«*' ^inf i9Ftf MTo svnvlq Ibpar. Helladius apoi 
Phot. Hist, cclxxix. p. 1594. 

I have before shewn, that by Hoy ^rpurroyorty was signified the 
ariL 

^ ItirsUd' that 'there were -diree pettons Mke him, who madfc 
their appearance from the sea in the satao' nmaoev. Their his^ 
CMj is postponed by: Berosus to his seoond book; They were 
certainlj the thit»' sons of Noah, wlso h«dy liiie their fistheiv 
been witnesses to the antediluvian wortd : but as the greater part 
of their life was after the flood, thar history is by this writer de- 
ftrred till Ke comes to treat 'of the kings ot&ibyTbnt which waA 
in his ktter book. 
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said, that there was originally one vast abyss, 
>vhich was enveloped in universal darkness. This 
abvHS M*as iidiahited by myriads of hideous mis* 
matted Ixrings, horrid to imagination. The poet 
Milton secn\s to allude to thb description of Be*r 
rosus» when he speaks of 

The secTtts of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and 

he?2:ht 
And time, and place were lost : where natarc 

bied 
Forx-ifrse all monstrous, all prodigious thii^;^ 
AbcmTrabJir, i:nt:ttenble. ard worse 
T^irt uMes v«rt fc>i\"e lii^i cr fear cccceiT'dL 



te\:s ts. T>at i ifelirxriron or th*^ b^siicrr, aad aS 

% « '* 

* 



.s ,rrv:r.ev rqrr^ssrrrritrci ^-C wccrf s 

W9c?et£$ ?^ tee w^or^ uY" sx cnn3»a» cm ite 
^TTTirvtt ^f :??e rc i rg*< : ir ^^,ci rae a3 tSr 
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bngfatness of new-created light, they perished. 
Upon this, another set of rational beings were 
formed, who were able to bear the light. The 
Deity also formed the stars, together with the 
sun, and moon, and five planets. He then gave 
an aecount of the ^vickedness of men, and the 
ruin of all mankind by a deluge, except Sisu- 
thrus. These are the contents of the first book of 
Berosus. In the second he promises to write of 
the kings, who reigned in Babylonia : which his* 
tory, if we may believe Abydenus and Apollodo<- 
ruS) containing an antediluvian account of the 
world. In this notion they are followed by that- 
very learned father, Eusebius. At this rate, Bero- 
sus expended his labour upon times the most un- 
certain, and the least interesting ; and of his real 
ancestors, th6 genuine Babylonians and Chusdim, 
said not a word. For had it appeared to Euse- 
bius, that there was any further account given of 
the kings of Babylon, and their achievements, h« 
could not but have mentioned it; as it w^ of 
such consequence to him as a chronologer, and so 
conniected wnth the purport of his writings. Bu^ 
if we may judge from his silence, there was no 
such account: and the. reason, as I before said, 
is plain. For whatever kings may have reigned 
at Babylon, or in Chaldea, they have had their 
series reversed; and by a groundless anticipation 
have been referred to another period. But "if we 
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turn the tables, and reduce the series to its origi« 
nal order; we shall find Sisuthrus, the Patriarcl^ 
stand first : and whoever they may be, who ar^ 
brought between hiin and ^lorus, they will come 
^fter. For Alocus will be found to be no othef 
than ^ Ninirod, the son of Chus. He is by 
Berosus truly styled Xxhixio^, one of the Chusdim, 
or Chaldeans ; and represented as the first king of 
Babylon. He .was indeed the first who reigned 
upon eartli; and we need no otlier proofs that 
this is the truth, than the words of these very 
writers Abydenus and Apollodorus* ^^ Xmxf^k^^ 

-T^urov Xi' na,% AXut^ov. So muc/i for the fopisdam of 
the Chaldeans. It is said that thejirst kifig in tUf 
country (Chaldca) was Alorus. To the same 
purpose Apollodorus. " Tomxc^ fAir i BQ^o-ro^ ir«^aa:ci 



Faschate. p. 23. 

^' The Chaldeans were famed for tUeir knowledge in astroooiD? 
and otber sciences; and, according to Abydeuus, the prcvkMit 
acQount given by B^rosus was concerning tb^ wisdonn of ibif 
people, He tbei\coQ^Iude9 ; XaJ^awf fAiy m^ rofkuK <v*(* TM'^titw ; 
So muckfor tkt w^dam oftht Chaldeoffs: we come now to tkqr kmgt. 
Thtjint of these wom ALrus, a Chaldean by Inrth^ ^c. Who cat) 
suppose thai (hi» rebates te an antediluvian sera } And Eosebiot 
puts the matter out of all doubt : 'Oi X^a»m e^pfrvM tunfyfwam^ 
%#tfTtic $aci!>^%%^ Ji «;0«»rof Bim;{r«oc, h va^' i|«iy |lnp^ (or. Ifi|«f4) 
iCflw^i^iviP* Husehii Cbion. ^. 14. 
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9f<rrf» T^yf^Ofti ficcriXiei AAeo^ov tx B»CuX»if«c X^JUiov. 

What the Greeks aod Eoauns rendered ChaldttuSj 
whom we in our scripture version idly .follow, is 
in the origiual C^asdim or Chusdim, one of the 
eons, of Chus ; and the purport of this extract 
from Berosus is very explicit and particular^ that 
the first of all kings, that ia the first person who 
reigned in the world, was a man styled Alorus, 
who was of Babylon, and one of the Chusdim or 
Cuthites. How is it possible to imagine that this 
description refers to an antediluvian? We may 
therefore close the account with that curious 
}>assage from Eupolemus, which was preserved by 
the same Alexander Polyhistor to whom we are 
indebted for the fragment from Berosus. He 
tells us that Babylon was tl^ first built city in 
the world, founded by some of those persons who 
bad escaped the deluge, who were of the Giwt 
race. They likewise erected the celebrated towen 
But when that was thrown down by the hand of 
God, the Gianta were scattered over the &ce of 

tlie earth. ^ HoXiy BaSuXwya tr^wTOir ft.g¥ XTi<r9fiira» Jiro 
TU9 iiOkV^tyrfay ix t8 xaraxXvo-jMi* civai ^f avrx; Fiyairrac, 
f ixoJiD/Mfiy ^f rev if 9fni^ii^¥ Unfyu^ njcorr^f ^f rurn viro 



^ EusebU Pnep. Evang. 1. 9. c. 17. p. il«. 
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Who the personages may be, who intervene be« 
tween Sisuthnis and Alorus^ that is between Noah 
and Nimrod, is hard to determine. Thus much 
we knoWy that the Patriarch never assumed 
royalty; so that there could be no connexion 
between them as monarchs in succession. The 
series exhibited in the history must have been by 
family descent, in which Nimrod stood only 
fourth; so that all the personages but two, of 
those who had been introduced in the interval^ 
are probably kings of otlier places in Chaldea ; or 
priests who had a kind of sovereign rule, and 
have been wrongly inserted. Sisuthnis is, past 
controversy, ^ Noah. Amelon is composed of 
the titles of Ham, consisting of Am £1 On, all 
relating to tlie Sun or Orus, under which cha^ 
racter this person was in aftertimes worshipped. 
Daus Pastor is by Apollodorus expressed Daonus, 
from ^"^ Da On, the Sun, a title assumed by Ham 
and his sons. Amenon, like Amelon, is made up 
of terms which are all titles of the same person. 



*' Van Sint^ mmfm XaxlKitK. Cedrenus p. 1 1. 

^^ It is a title given to Orion, who was tbo same as Nimrod, 
Cbron. Pasch. 36. He is styled Chan-Daon, the Lord Daon, by 
Lycophron; who mentions T^vare^c ^aayatot Kav^acfot. v. 32S. 
scilicet Clftu99%y ev JMi Kav^a^ta Bcia^toi xaX^OkP. Scbol. ibid* Sq 
Mogalorus of Abydenus is Mag-Alorus; in othec words, Magus 
Alorus, Nebrodes, OrioO| the chief of the Magi. 
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each of them M'ell known in Egypt. Alaparus 
seems to be the same as Al-Poms, the God of 
fire. Amillarus is a compound of Ham-El^Arez, 
all names df Ham and the sun. Some of the 
persons are said to be of Laracha, whicli Syncellus 
expresses Wrongly Larancha. Laracha is for Al- 
Aracha, the Aracca of Ptolemy, one of the cities 
built by *■ Nimrod ; others are said to be of Pan- 
tibibla or Pantibiblon, whom I take to have been 
Ponti-Babilon, or priests of Babel or Babylon. 
Pantiy Ponti, and Phonti in the Amonian lan- 
guage signified a '^ priest. Argeiphontes in Greece 
was an Arkite priest, or minister of Argus ; but 
the Grecians supposed that Phontes denoted 
slaughter, from a word in their own language; 
and in consequence of it bestowed 'the name on 
Hermes, whom they made the murderer of Argus. 
Pontifex ayd Pontifices among the Romans were 



iW^ka 



'* He built Ba^/, iZTii Erech, ondAccadj andCalneh, in the 
landrfSkinar. Gpn. c. 10. v. 10. 

'* Heoce 'li^fmrm^f a sacred priest^ or priest of Orus; Ka6m^ 
^•pmtm ; Hermophontes ; Ceresphontes ; Aivyof ormc from At t^xofy 
SoL See Jablonsky Prolcgom. p. 90. 

PJiantasia of Memphis vras properly Phant-Asis, a priestess of 
Am or Isif. Amillarus, Megalorus, Adorcscus, Alaparus, Daon 
the JShepherdy are all said lo have been of Pantibiblon. This was 
not a place, but au ofiicc ; and it signi^cd that they were priests 
of Babel. 
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titles of the priests of fire. I imagine that the 
origin tl list, which has been supposed to have 
been a dynasty of antediluvian kings, was the 
genealogy of Nimrod, the first king of the coun- 
try, in which were contained four persons ; Sisn* 
thrus, or the Patriarch : next, under the character 
pf ^ Amenon, Amelon, Amilarus, is Ham : £a- 
doreschus (£uc-Ad-Arez-Chus) is his son Cbus : 
and, lastly, Alorus and Daonus the Shepherd was 
Nimrod ; for it is expressly sai<l of him that he 
took the title of " Shepherd. Tl)e rest are foreign 
to the catalogue; and through ignorance have 
been inserted. 

It is said that both Oannes and Sisuthms in*» 
structed men in the knowledge of letters, and 
committed many things to writing. And it is the 
opinion of many learned men that letters were not 
unknown.to the people of the antediluvian world. 
Pliny says, Literas semper arbitror Assyria fuisse. 
But this was only matter of opinion ; and as he, 
a professed geographer, makjes na distinction be« 



mtm 



** Anenon mmy be Menoo ill expressH, the BMne as Moo «ir 
IMcnes. This was one of tha most aotient of tba sscmil* titlt«« 
Anticlides in iEgypto invenisse c^neiidani oooiiDa llebooa traiit, 
quindccim annos ante Phoroneuin antiquissimom GracMt i tyi : 
tflqu« moiuunencis adprobarc cooatur. Pliaii Nat. HkL L 7* 
e. 56. 

*"* Abyde^us above quoted. 
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iween the Assyrbns and Babylonians, wlio were two 
very different people, but introduces the former by 
mistake for the latter : we cannot pay much re* 
gard to his notions in chronology. If the people of 
the first ages had bee^ possessed of so valuable a 
secret as that of writing, they would never have 
afterwards descended to means less perfect for the 
explanation of their ideas* And it is to be ob- 
served, that the invention of hieroglyphics was 
certainly a discovery of the Chaldeans ; and made 
use of in the first ages by the Egyptians ; the very 
nations, who are supposed to have been possessed 
of the superior and more perfect art. They might 
retain tlie former, when they became possessed 
of the latter; because their antient records were 
entrusted to hieroglyphics : but, had they been 
possessed of letters originally, they would never 
have deviated into the use o£ symbols : at least, 
for things, which were to be published to the 
world, and which were to be commemorated for 
ages. Of their hieroglyphics we have samples 
without end in Egypt; both on obelisks, and in 
their syringes : as also upon their portals, and 
other buildings. Every mummy almost abounds 
with them. How comes it, if they had writing 
«o early, that scarely one specimen is come down 
to us ; but that every example should be in the 
least perfect character ? For my part, I believe 
that there was no writing antecedent to the law 
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at Mount Sina. Here the divine art was pronitiV* 
gated ; of which other nations partook : the Ty* 
rians and Sidonians first, as they were the nearest 
to the fountain-head. And when this discovery 
became more known ; even tlien I imagine, that 
its progress was very slow : that in many countries, 
whither it was carried, it was but partially re- 
ceived, and made use of to no purpose of conse- 
quence. The Romans carried their pretensions to 
letters pretty high ; and the lielladian Greeks 
still higher ; yet the former marked their years 
by a nail driven into a post: and the ut- 
most effort of Grecian literature for some ages 
was simply to write down the names of the 
Olympic victors from Coraebus ; and to register 
the priestesses of Argos. Why letters, when in- 
troduced, were so partially received, and em- 
ployed to so little purpose, a twofold reason may 
be given. First, the want of antecedent writings, 
to encourage people to proceed in the same trade. 
Where science is introduced together with letters; 
the latter are more generally received, and more 
abundantly used. For the practice of writing, 
or, in other worcls, composing, depends upoa 
previous reading, and example. But the Cadnfi- 
ans, who brought letters to Greece, brought tbose 
elements only ; and those much later, I betievet 
than is scueraliv ima(::incd. Nor had the Heila- 
^ians any tendency to learning, till they were 
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a^wakened by the Asiatic Greeks, asd the island* 
ers, who had been sooner initiated in science. 
They had made a great progress; while their 
brethren in the west were involved in darkness. 
And this early knowledge was not owing to any 
superiority of parts ; but to their acquaintance 
with the people of the east, and with the writings 
of those countries ; by which they were benefited 
greatly. Composition depends upon science : it 
was introduced in Hellas together with philoso* 
phy; Anaxagoras of Clazomenas brought the 
learning of the Ionic school to Athens : he was 
succeeded by Archelaus, of whom Socrates was-a 
follower. Writing, I am sensible, was antece* 
dent : but at this time it became general About 
this period, Theognis, ^schylus, and Pindar 
shone forth in poetry ; and the antient comedy 
was first exhibited. After which, wonderful 
specimens of genius were in every kind displayed. 
Another reason for this deficiency seems to have 
been the want of such materials as are necessary 
for expeditious and free writing. The rind and 
leaves of trees, and shells from the sea, can lend 
but small assistance towards literature : and st6nes 
and slabs are not calculated to promote it much 
further. Yet these seem to have been the best 
means, they could in early times procure, to mark 
down their thoughts, or commemorate an event. 
The Chaldeans and Babylonians are greatly cele* 
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brated for their wisdom and learning : and they 
were undoubtedly a most wonderful -people'; and 
had certainly all the learning that could arise 
from hieroglyphical representations. They had, 
I make no doubt, the knowledge of lines, by 
which geometrical problems must be illustrated : 
and they had the use of figures for numeration : 
but I imagine, that they were without letters for 
ages. £pigenes said that the Babylonians^ who 
were great observers of the heavens, had accounts 
of those observations for seven hundred and 
twenty years, written upon plinths baked in the 
9UD. ^^ Epigenes apud Babylonios 7S0 annorum 
observationes siderum coctilibus laterculis inscrip- 
tas docet gravis auctor in primis. Qui minimum, 
Berosus et Critodemus, 490 annorum. Ex quo 
apparet seternus literarum usus. I can see no 
proof from hence of the eternity of letters, for 
which Pliny contends : nor, indeed, do I believe, 
that letters existed among them at the time of 
which he speaks. For if they had been so fortu- 
nate as to have had for so long a time these ele- 
ments, they were too ingenious a people not to 
have used them to better purpose. The Babylo- 
nians had writing among them sooner than most 
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Plinii Hist. Nat. 1. 7. p. 413. Some prefix M. or Mille to 
the other numbers, and make the sums 1720 and 1490. 

1 
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iiations of the earth : hut the years taken notice 
of by Epigenes were antecedent to their having 
this knowledge : at which time they were ingeni- 
ous, and wise above the rest of the sons of men ; 
but had no pretensions to literature properly so 
calledL For, as I have before mentioned, I can- 
not help forming a judgment of the learning of a 
people from the materials with which it is expe- 
dited, and carried on. And I should think that 
literature must have been very scanty, or none at 
all, where the means abovementioned were applied 
to. For it is impossible for people to receive any 
great benefit from letters, where they are obliged 
to go to a shard or an *^ oyster-shell for infor- 
mation, and where knowledge is consigned to a 
pantile. As to the high antiquity assigned to 
letters by Pliny ; it is impossible to give any cre- 
dence to that author, who from 720 years infers 
eternity, and speaks of those terms as synonymous. 



'' Ostracismus, Petalismus, Liber, Folium, Tabella, Later- 

cobu 

Roni writiog upon leaves and shells, came the terms Petali- 
wmi and (kiracismut among the Greeks : from the bark of trees 
came Ifihi of the Latins. 
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X Took notice, when I was treating of the first 
apostasy, and rebellion upon earth, that it was a 
remarkable sera when ' Scythismus was said to 
have commenced. This was attended witli Hel- 
lenismus, which by some is brought after, but 
seems to have prevailed about the same time. 
What the purport is of these terms has never been 
satisfactorily explained. In respect to Scythis- 
muSj we may be thus far assured, that it is a 
term which relates to a people styled Scy thae ; and 
they were the same from whom the region called 
Scythia had its name. There were several coun- 
tries of this denomination : but what relation 
could the people have with Babylonia ? and bow 
can we imagine that their history could precede 
the sra of dispersion, yet so it will appear ? 

As I am therefore about to treat of these na- 
tions, it will be proper to say something of the 



^ ' P. 21. 31. of this Yolume. 
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learned Monsieur Pezron, whose notions upos 
this head are remarkable. He seems to have been 
the founder of a new system, in which he has 
had many followers ; and all that science, which 
I suppose to have been derived to the western 
world from Babylonia and Egypt, they brhig 
from the Sacae, and Scythians of the north; 
making it take its rise beyond Media and Mount 
Imaiis, in the upper regions of Asia. We aie 
particularly informed by Pezron, that there wis 
a people in these parts, who in the first ages 
spread themselves over Bactria and Maxgiua; 
and proceeding by Armenia and Cappadocia^ at 
last passed over into Europe. The whole of llus 
continent they conquered, and held under die 
names of Gomarians, Cimmerians, Celts^ and 
Scythse. From hence he takes upon him to shew, 
that the Gaulish and Celtic nations were from the 
upper regions of Asia, and particularly from those 
countries which lay beyond the Bactrians ani 
Medes. He takes notice, that there was in these 
parts a city named Comara, mentioned by Ptotemy 
and others ; and, from the similitude which sub- 
sists between Comarians and Gomarians^ the 
learned writer is induced to bring the sons of 
Gomer, by whom Europe is supposed in part to 
have been peopled, from the regions about Thebet 
and Tartary. As he proceeds methodically in the 
histoiy of this people, I will lay before the reader 
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BM q>iton)e of what be advances, and this in as 
pffM:tse and fair a manner as I am able. 

* The Camarmns^ says Pezron, arcbyPtQle$fq 
phuKd in Bactriam, near the sources ^of the 
JSuarteSf towards the most eastern boundaries ef 
' Sogdiana : and they are represented us a powerful 
and warlike people. They passed the mountains 4^ 
Margiana^ and made an irruption into that conn- 
try. It was then in the possession of the Medes 
adkdArii; hut they were afterwards styled JPar* 
thianSj a name imposed by the conquerors. £^ 
this is meant persons parted^ or S£P abated, 
from \t he Celtic word to part, because th^ wes^ 
^gfpeUed^ and severed from their country. These 
mpartttists in return^ Jinding tfmt they could not 
Wi€t4lmt€ but by abusive laf^uage, called the others, 
^ W0^ fif ridicule, Scacje, ifr Sacjs, meaning kg 
it Nosii, Latrones, Sackers; people wiip 
MkAK ANP SLAY. Thesc Saca seized upon.Bac* 
Jruma, and made themselves masters of the most 
i/olsgikle pap't of Armefiia, which they called Sa- 
casene, after the name which had been given to 



'^f 



* See ebmf. S. 4. 5. 6. of Monsieur Petron't work, 
The Antiquities of Nations; more particularly of the CeU» apd 
Gculs: by Monsieur Pesfon, Doctor in Divinity, and Abhe of 
lACbaraoye. EngUdied hy Mr. Jones, 1706. 

' C. 8. p. IS. 
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themselves. They qfterwrds passed into ^ Ctfpsh 
docia^ and took possession^ of all that part widds 
lay^ upon the Euxine Sea. The person who com* 
ducted them in these enterprizes was one Acmom. 
This name occurs in Stephanus, who mentions, that 
a city in Phrygia was built hy ^ Acmon, and styles 
him AxfAw n Mayf»c, Acmon, the son of Man, or 
Maneus. It is likely that Acmon, or Ach^Jfan, 
as perhaps the word was pronounced by the SactB, 
signified properly the son of man, or of the race 
of man. 

In the mean time the Cimmeriam, who were rf 
the same family, went by the north; and hitoing 
made various incursions, at last settled above the 
Euxine Sea, near the Palus Maotis. If any 
should be diffident about what is here advaneei, lot 
him consult Plutarch, • Posidonius, Diodoruo, and 
Strabo. 

Thus, says Pezron, have I conducted the Soot 
from their original place of residence to Armema 
and Cappadocia ; but, as if this ^ famous matioM 



^ Josephos and Syncellus make the Gomerians the first iokt* 
bitants of Cappadocia. Toijuf, c{ hv Kavwahxii, Syncell. p. 49* 
They were the people attacked by the Sacae, who seised upon tiie 
best of the country. 

' Of Acmon I have before spoken in my second ?oluBe. 
Acmon wa^ a title of the Deity. Axfuit* Kf^m, Ou^witi* Hesjcb 

' C. 8. p. 45. 
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towt of a sudden lost, we fiear no more of them. 
Their name seems to be quite extinct, and the 
people annihilated. And here a discovery is to be 
made of matters, which have lain concealed from 
all antient* historians. I am now to bring to light 
many great and important truths, which they could 
never arrive at. After the Sacce had entered 
Upper Phrygia, as f they had gone into another 
world, they quitted their antient name, which they 
probably detested, and were now called Titans. I 
neoer could comprehend why they took the name ; 
whether it was through some mystery, or a mere 
cd^ce, that they affected it, or to make themselves 
''formidable. These events were long before the 
war of Troy. The conquests of Acmon were prior 
to the birth of Abraham, and the foundation if 
the • Assyrian monarchy. This prince was sue- 
ceeded in his kingdom by Uranus, who conquered 
Thrace, Greece, and the island Crete; and after- 
wards fell violently upon the other provinces of 
Europe, and carried all before him to the utter- 
most boundaries of Spain. He also subdued Mau- 
ritania. Uranus was succeeded by Saturn ; and 
Saturn by Jupiter, who was three hundred years 



' C. 8. p. 46. 

' C. 8. p. 48. Even Uranus is by this writer lupposcd to bave 
been before Abraham. C. 12. p. 83, 
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before Moses. This last entrusted one part of Ks 
vast empire to his brother Pluto, and another ti 
his cousin- german Atlas, who teas styled Tetamm. 
He was a person of high stature : and Tektmm, 
in the language of Jupiter, signified a ^ rktt 
man; tell being tall, and uos signifjfblg 

MAX. 

In this detail there are many exceptionable 
)>ositions9 which are too palpable to need any ih^ 
cussion. I shall therefore take notice oMy of 
some of the principal facts upon which his kystr^ 
is founded. He tells us, that while the iSoD 
were proceeding by the south, the CimmenaiB^ 
who likewise came from Bactriana, are sappdtol 
to take their rout by tlie north of Asia ; and £bej 
are represented as making their way by fonie of 
arms, till they settled Upon the '" Palus ^^ottL 
And it is requested by Pezron, if any shoiild 
doubt the truth of what he advances, thait th^ 
would apply to the best Grecian historians. Bat 
these writers have not a syllable to the purpose. 
That there were such a people as the Cimmerians 
upon the Afa^otis, is as certain as that there were 
Phrygians in Troas, and Spartans at Lacedaemoti. 



•C. 12. p. 84. 

'^ Herodotus makes mention of the march of the GmmciiaBi; 
and proves it to ha%'e been in a quite contrary direction from the 
Palus MaeotJs towards Caucasus,* and the cast. 1. 4. c« 12* 
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But that they came fWtn fi^ctfia, and fought 
their way through different countries ; that they 
were the brethren of the " iScy thians, styled Sac^ 
and took the upper rout, when the others wert 
making their inroad below, are circumstance 
which have not the teast shadottr of evidence. 
They are not mentioned by the authors to whom 
he appeals, nor by any writers whatever. The 
conquests of Uranus, and the empire given to 
Jupiter, are incredible. It would be idle to 
trouble ourselves about a circumstance which 
does not merit a serious confutation. The con- 
quests of Osiris and Sesostris have as good title to 
t)e believed. To these we might add the exploits 
of the great prince Abcamaz, who ruled over the 
whole earth. His rib was shewn to the ^ je^v of 
^ttdela, at Damascus ; and by the most exact 
joseasurement it was nine spans long, and two in 
breadth, so that his stature Wa^ in proportion to 
liis dominions. But, setting aside these fab\ilou8 
Iiistories, which confute thettiiselves, let us exa- 
mine one circumstance in the account of the 
Idtrned Pezron, upon which hb whole system 



'* Strabo says, the Cimmerians were driven out of their country 
by the Scythians. Tirrac /*f » •vv (Ki/a/u^m^) ifmlf^t^** <« rut mnn 
Sn4M. L. 11. p. 756. 

^ Benjamin Tu delenais. p. 56. 
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depends. He tdls us, that after the Sacs had 
entered Cappadocia, they seemed in a manner 
extinct; but they appeared again under the 
name of Titans, and carried on their conquests ' 
under the same hero, Acmon. This, he says, is 
a discovery of the greatest importance, which 
was unknown to every antient historian, and had 
lain dormant for ages. And for the history of 
the Sacas he appeals to Strabo ; and particularly 
concerning their inroad into Cappadocia, from 
whence they are supposed to have proceeded to 
the conquest of all Europe. But, in the execu- 
tion of this grand and pleasing scheme, he is 
guilty of an oversight, which ruins the whole of 
his operations. Carried on by a warm imagina- 
tion, he has been erecting a baseless fabric which 
cannot subsist for a moment. The passage ia 
Strabo, upon which he founds his notions, makes 
intirely against him. This writer speaks thus of 

the Sacas : '^ 2)axa» ixivro^ TFOLgairXfia-ixg t^ofn^ fxtiv 

cayTo Tot9 K»/;A/A«f iok. The excursions of the Saca 
'were like those of the Cimmerians. In this dc» 
scription the author refers to a prior circumstance 
Now the excursions of the Cimmerians wxre, in 
the reign of '* Ardys, the son of Gyges, king of 



"L. 11. p. 77£). 

'* Herodotus. 1. 1. c. 6. 15. l6. 
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Lydia, long after the Trojan war, and still far- 
ther removed from Abraham, and the supposed 
foundation of the Assyrian empire. And in proof 
of this being the author's meaning, we find him 
afterwards more explicitly shewing, that these 
excursions of the Sacas were as late as the empire 
of the Persians. The account is so particular 
and precise, that I will lay it at large before the 
reader. '* The inroads of the Sacce v)ere very like 
those of the Cimmerians arid Treres^ some of them 
being made to a great distance, and others nearer 
home. For they not only got possession of Media, 
but also seized upon the most eligible part of 
Armenia, which they called Sacasene, after their 
awn name. They advanced as far as Cappadocia ; 
especially towards that part of it which borders 
upon the Euxine sea, and is called the region of 
Pontus. Thus far all is right : but observe the 
sequel. Here, as they were giving themselves up 
to feasting and jollity from the plunder which they 
had taken, they were set upon iti the night by some 
of the Persian Satrapa, and all cut off. Pezron 
therefore might well say that the Sacse, in the 
midst of their exploits, seem at once to have 



wr^^r^tr 



"L. 11. p. 779. 

EinOffAffoi y AvroK va*ii7fpi^crr»9 aire rvf >Mfvfic» o* reri rturnt 
rtif Tlt^tir rfutnyt tvxTutf^ t^^v^t avrvK nfeinaair. Ibid. 
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been annihilated, and their name extinct Strabo 
tells us that they were totally ruined : aflwr cvTst 
nfxpiwap : the Persians cut ihem all off^ torn num. 
Hence we may see of what great oversights this 
learned man was guilty in the prosecution of bis 
scheme, first, in supposing these Sacse to have 
been of as great antiquity as the Patriarchs, and 
antecedent to the foundation of Assyria, who 
were manifestly as late as the reign of ** Cyras. 
Secondly, in giving the character of universal 
conquerors to a set of banditti, who in one attack 
were extirpated. Lastly, in attributing the most 
material circumstances in the antient history of 
Europe to a people who were never there. Thus 
is this &iry vision brought to an end. The history 
of the Titans, the achievements of Acmon, the 
empire of Jupiter, the part delegated toTal^man, 
are quite effaced ; and much labour and ingenuity 
has been expended to little purpose. In shor^ 
the whole Celtic system is ruined ; for the Sacse, 
upon whom it depended, are stopped in their 
career, and no more heard of; and all this is 



*^ Strabo says, that, according to some faistoriaos, it was Cyrus 
who cut them off. 1. 11. p. 7S0, But it was probably an age 
later when the Persian empire was more established. See the 
pHiage : 'o* Ar, ori Kt^, »«t^ See also Diodoms Sic. 1. %• 
p. 119. 
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aaniftst from the authorities to which Pezron 
appeals. Such too frequently are the quotations 
made use of by people of an eager disposition ; 
which, as they are introd^iced, answer but in 
part; when examined, are totally repugnant. 
His reasoning throughout is carried on by a 
chainy of which not one link is fairly connected. 

Aft uigenious writer and antiquary of our 
own nation has followed the steps of Pezron, 
and added to his system largely. He sup- 
posesy that all science centered of. old in Bactria» 
called '^ Bochary, ojr the land of BooU, which 
Fezron bad suppose<l to have been the principal 
place of residence of his ^acae. He accordingly 
tdk lis, that in these parts we must look for the 
erigin of the Titans, Celts, and Scythes. We are 



*^ See ftbe Histoiy %nd Chronology of the Fabulous Ages, by 
Wise. p. 119* and note (]) in another treatise, he says: Pezron 



r, t^ Uranus^ C<fiuSf Saturn^ and Jupiter^ xvere no tmaginwy 
Uuigtj hiU the true names of CeUk emperors^ xoho xvere moregenendfy 
kmam hf the name ofTkam. Wise. Dissertation on the Language, 
Learning, &c. of Europe. It appears^ that Uranus^ Saturn, and 
JwpU€r vere pottoful princes ; sowreigns aver a vast empire, comprf 
km£sig aB Europe, and a great part of Asia. Ibid. p. $S. These 
writers were too modest in limiting Jupiter's empire, which they 
Migjkt as well teva extended over all the earth, especially as they 
aight have quoted authority for it. T^' Ami (f ao**) i9«nXiv#m 
ms^^frntmn^^stpM. Diodorus. 1.3. p. IMr 
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ii^tz ^ flutt. k:2T^ a: taxes cnnr fnac a 

^ ec* f act ar^so^e. Ba gjtlii g bs iMMum m iU 
0/^, Wf net ion tiu2i to do ^vtta tK iMgmagt sad 
k»/ixii>j|r <^ Lttfope : 'viacL br ssiet ae so sai- 
Ivfic.-y r^K'i'^^^A fr-jVL tit? ss^at csctsr? It is 
%^^//r¥^%, tr^t tJuit vast rr&ck of c wmij called, 
>irf^//aju*lr. V/vt^ia, vzj possessed by people cs- 
iK;&taiiv dttktlti^ from one ^norher. Tnnoitu. a 
ir/ilz-f ^/f ^reit ziiUfj;iit\\ t(X>k notice of fifty na- 
ti//fjt tA "* Scythiaru. Mithrldates had twenty- 
two ^' Uuguagc:^ %fK>keD within his tenitones. 



'^ IU« VufUfi^, in I.K treatne styled Japhet. 
*^ IH \MWui%uck. p. ^fjG. 

T'l'^M'* Arhfiliift in A potion. I. i. v. 320. 

Miiltii(iiti«» dfttrum ct vigjnti gentioin Rez» totidcm liDgob 
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most of which were esteemed Scy thic. The peo- 
ple of Colchis at one time carried on a great 
trade ; and variety of inland nations came down 
to their marts. According to Timosthenes, they 
were not less than three hundred, which had each 
their particular " language. And even afterwards, 
in the times of the Romans, it is said, that they 
were obliged to keep up an hundred and thirty 
interpreters to carry on traffic. Yet we are apt to 
Bpeak of the Scythians collectively as of one fa- 
mily, and of one language, and this the Titanian 
or Celtic. *^ The Titan language^ says Wise, was 
universal in Europe : the Titan language, the veh- 
icle of all the knowledge which dawned in Europe. 
— The Titans, masters of all the knowledge derived 
from the sons of Noah. And who these Titans 
were, he repeatedly shews, by saying, that they 
wcere the first civilizers of mankind, and Scythians. 
The true Scuthai, or Scythians, were undoubtedly 
a very learned and intelligent people : but their 



jura dixit. Plin. 1. 7. c. 24. p. 387. See Aulus Gellius. 1. 17. 
c 17. There were twenty-six languages among the Alb&ni. 
Strabo. 1. 11. p. 768; See also Socratis Hist. Eccles. 1. 1. c.lp. 
.p* 49* Ba^«^9 t0ni ^eMm, hmfofot^ ;^fu»« yXnT^aii. 

** Plio. 1. 5. c. 5. p. 305. Many of these were probably only 
dlialeGts. Yet there mast hare been in some instances a real dif- 
£Meoce of language ; and consequently a distinction of people. 
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origin if not to he looked for in thf notth c^ 
Asia, and the deserts of Tartary. Their histoijf 
was from another quarter, as I purpose to shcwl 
Hov can wc suppose one uniform language to 
have been propagated from a part of the world 
where there was such variety ? And ho^ could 
this language be so widely extended as to reach 
from Bactria to Thrace, and from thence to thp 
extremities of Europe ? What adds to the diffi- 
culty is, that all this was effected, if we may be- 
lieve our author, six hundred years before Moses. 
Then it was, that Jupiter subdued all Europe 
from Thracia to Gades. As to the learning .sup- 
posed to be derived from these Scythia.ns, it is 
certainly a groundless surmise. The greater part 
of these nations, commonly styled Scythic, were 
barbarous to the last degree. There are no mo- 
numents, nor writings, remaining, nor any upon 
record, which can afford us the least idea of 
their being liberal, or learned. The Huns and 
Avares were of these parts ; who over-ran the 
empire in the fourth century : but their character 
had nothing in it favourable. They were so rude 
in feature and figure, and such barbarians, that 
they were not thought ^ human. It was a com- 
mon notion, that they were begotten by devik 



-?r-y 



** Jomandes de Rebus Geticis. p. 104« 

1 
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Upon the bodies of some savage hags^ n^ho were 
foumi wild in the woods. Procopius says, that they 
lieitiier had letters, nor would hear of them : so that 
theif children had no instruction. He calls them^ 
^' ttmxMi x«i A/AfXiniroi ; quite deaf, and averse to 
Midence. In short, all the Tairtarian nations 
ctf" ^ old seem to have been remarkably rude. But 
it nay be said, that the people spoken of by PejE-^ ' 
itfn and Wise were of Bactria and Margiana. 
Thily may place ^m as they please : still they 
are no other than the Sacas Nomades ; a Tarta- 
lian: elan, who from Strabo appear to have been 
in a continual roving state till they were cut o(K> 
Hat after all, who in their senses would think of 
IbOkrng for the Titans among the 'Tartars^ or de- 
duce aH science from the ^rilds of Margiana? 
Btat if these countries had all flie learning that 
ertt Egypt or Greece boasted, how was it trans*^ 
flliitted to Europe? How could it be derived to 
na^ when samany, and- such mighty, nations in- 
fervelied ? We have seen the plan adopted* by 
Pezron ; which Mras found defefrtive f^om th^ vtvf 
mnthorities to which he appealed : and Wise prO-^ 
ceeds upon the same system. These w^re both iq 



A 



^ Frocopias. Bell. Goth. 1. 4. c. 3. 1. 4, c. 19. 
'^ I sny of old : for there have in later tifnes bcpn soDae in- 
ftanccB to the contrary. 
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thdr time respectable persons on account of their 
learning : but they have certainly lowered them- 
selves by giving into these idle re\'erie?. What 
can be more fallacious than the notion adopted by 
*' Wise, of the antiquity of the Scythians from 
the height of their ground ? fHiick height^ ho 
3ays, the Scythians urged in their dispute with 
the Egyptians^ as a chief argument of the antif 
quity cf their nation : and the Egyptians, at least 
other good judges, acquiesced in the proof. Xbo 
notion was, according to Justin^ from whom it 
is borrowed, that, as the earth was once ovf^r 
flowed, the higher grounds emerged first, and 
consequently were first inhabited. And thai Scy- 
thia was the higher ground, they proved fitun 
this, because all the rivers of Scythia descended 
from the north to the south, and ran towards 
Egypt ** Porro Scythiam adeo editiorem oih- 
pibu$ terris esse, ut cuncta flumina ibi nata in 
Al$sotim, turn deinde in Ponticum, et -Egj'p- 
tium mare decurrant. What a strange proof 
is this? and what an argument to be laid be^ 
fore the Egyptians? They lived upon the Nile^ 
j^nd from the sanne principles might draw a dif- 
ferent conchision. As their river ran in a contrary 
direction, from south to north, they had the 
— — ■ - ~ - 

*^ Rcli:;ion and Ix^arning of Europe, p. 9- 
*' Justin. 1.2. c. 1. 
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same reason to ^ insist that Upper Egypt and' 

• 

Ethiopia were the higher grounds, and the more* 
antient countries : and they would be so far in 
the right, as the earth is certainly higher as we 
advance towards the equator, than it is towards 
the poles. As to the Tana'is running from north to 
souU), and so entering the Palus Mseotis and Pon-' 
tus Eiixinus, it is well known that there are many' 
rivers upon the coast of the Black Sea which run; 
in various and contrary directions ; consequently 
different countries must be equally supereminent,- 
and have the same title to be the most antient, 
which is absurd and a contradiction. The learned 
Pezron argues no better, when he tries to shew the 
similitude which subsisted between the Sacee and 
the antient Gauls. He takes notice from Hero- 
dotus that the Amyrgian Sacss wore breeches like 
Ae Gauls ; and, having observed that they were 
an enterprising people, and given an account of 
their dress and arms, he concludes by saying, 
JFe may, upon the whole, find in thefe Gomarians 
of Margiana the language, arm^ habit, with the 
restless and warlike spirit of our antient Celta. 
Will any body take upon him to deny that they 
came originally from this Asiatic nation ? Yet, 
after all, I cannot assent, for I do not see the re-^ 



•* The £g3rptians did insist uponiL See Diodbrus. H . p. 10, 

« • 
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sembUvcf ; and the authoiityaipoti wbicfa I proceed 
ii that of Herodoiusi to wbom he sends ne. Th& 
author takes notice both of -the Ba)etrian9 and the 
Sac9, He saya that the Bactrians were archers, 
and uaed bows made of their country reed or 
Qane, and had short darts. In other respect^ 
they were accoutered like the Medes^ who wore 
tiaras^ tunics, and breeches, with a dagger af their 
girdle. The Saco, or Amyrgians; had caps upon 
their heads which terminated above in a point; 
they had also breeches. Their chief arms were 
bows and arrows with a dagger ; also battlc'-axes 
and sagars. Let us now turn and view the habi-* 
Uments of the Celtat, and see if any resemblance 
subsisted. Their chief weapons, according to 
Polybius, Livy, and Caesar, were a long dart^ or 
framea ; and a long cutting sword, but pointless ; 
and they used an immense shield, which covered 
the whole body. They had helmets upon dieir 

m 

heads which were ornamented with the wings of 
a bird for a crest, or else with the horns of some 
wild animal To bows and arrows they were 
strangers^ or did but seldom use them. From 
hence we may see that they were in nothing 
similar, but breeches and bravery ; and of the 
former they were divested when they fought, for 
they went into battle naked. 

Great respect is certainly due to men of learn- 
ings and a proper regard should be paid to their 
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memory : but they forfeit much of this esteem 
when they misapply their talents, and put them- 
selves to these shifts to support an hypothesis. 
They may smile at their reveries, and plume them- 
selves upon their ingenuity in finding out such 
expedients, but no good can possibly arise from 
it, for the whole is a fallacy and imposition. And 
a person who gets out of bis depth, and tries to save 
himself by such feeble supports, is like an ideot 
drowning without knowing his danger, who 
laughs, and plunges, and catches at every straw. 
What I have said in respect to these two learned 
men will, I hope, be an argument to all those 
who follow their system. 
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As we have been for so many ages amused with 
accounts of Scy thia ; and several learned moderns, 
taking advantage of that obscurity in which ita 
history is involved, have spoken of it in a most 
unwarrantable manner, and extended it to an un- 
limited degree : it may not be unsatisfactory to 
inquire what the country originally was; and 
from whence it received its name. It is necessary 
first of all to take notice, that there were many 
regions, in different parts of the world so called^ 
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There was a province in * Egypt, and anodier m 
Syria, styled Scythia. There was also a Scydua 
in Asia Minor, upon the Thennodon ^ above Gt- 
latia, where the Amazons were supposed to have 
resided. The country about Colchis, and Ibem:; 
abo a great part of Thrace, and Moesia; andaB 
the Tauric Chersonesus, were styled Scytfaic 
Lastly, there was a country of this name fiu* in 
the east, of which little notice has been Imfaerto 
taken. It was situated upon the great IndUc 
Ocean; and consisted of a widely-extended r^ion, 
callied ' Scythi^ limyricau But the Scy^ia qnn 
ken of by the antient Greeks, and after them 
taken notice of by the Romans, consisted of 
those countries which lay upon the coast of the 
Euxine ; and especially of those upon the nordi, 
and north-eastern parts of that sea. In shor^ it 
was the region of Colchis, and all that country 
at the foot of Mount Caucasus, as well as that 
upon the Palus Masotis, and the Boiysth^ies, 
which was of old esteemed ^Scytbia. As the 



' Ptolem. Gcog. 1.4. c. 5. p. 121. 
^ £kv6»« vwtf TUP r«^«TMiv. Diod. Sic. L 5. p. SOlg. 
' Arriani Periplus Mans Erythnei. 

^ Ibe people were of Cuthite onginai ; a part of tliat body 
yAkh came bom Esfpt. Au^v^mm matBrnn U9m U Bk«^* hm 
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reeks were ignpraat of the part of the world 
which lay beyond ; or had a very imperfect know* 
ledge of it ; they often comprehended this too 
yader the same denomination. Many, however^ 
4id not extend their ideas so far ; but looked upon 
the coast above-specified to have been the bound* 
try northward of the habitable ' world. Hence 
ire read of extremum Tanain, ultimam Scythiam, 
and KMmx^oy c<rx«r«tyTft ; Caucasus the haundary of 
thfi world. And although upon the return of the 
Greeks^ who had followed the fortunes of Cyrus 
the younger, some insight might be supposed to 
have been gained into those parts ; yet it amount- 
^ to little in the end ; as no correspondence was 
kept up ; and the navigation of the Bosporus was 
seldom attempted. Hence it happened, that, till 
the conquests of l^ucuUus and Pompeius Magnus, 



' Am i^ KtXxK 

H^rm xiM 7aii)c ivivikXitiu t^arww. 

Apollon. Rhod. 1. 2. t. 419» 
Extremum Tanaim si biberis, Lyce. Horat. 1. 3. od. lOi* 

lC6«V0f fAfy ll( nilK8^9 19K0/Alir mtittf 

Phto spcoks of CATth bciBg ecaeiMted from Gadcs to the river 
Pbarif« Phadoo. p. 109. Herodotus was uncertain wbere En- 
rope terminated. L. 4. c. 45. 

CftlpKifUm Gxaedy non Homericis solum temporibusi sed phn 
Hbus eliam seculis post, orbis nostri ad orientem terminum 
credebaot. Vossius de Idolatril* L L c 24. p. 177. 
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these countries were to the north-east the lithib 
of geographical knowledge: and ev'en of these 
parts the accounts were very obscure and iitiper- 
feet. Yet, however unknown they had lain for 
ages, there was a time when the natives rendered 
themselves very respectable. For they carried on 
an extensive commerce ; and were superior in 
science to all the nations in their neighbourhood. 
But this was long before the dawning of learning 
in Greece: even before the constitution of many 
principalities, into which the Hellenic state wa^ 
divided^ They went under the name of Colchf* 
ans, Iberians, Cimmerians, Hyperboreans, Alani. 
They got footing in Paphlagonia, upon the Ther- 
modon; where they were called Amazonians, and 
Alazonians: alsoinPieria,andSithonia, neat Mount 
Haemus in Thrace. These were properly Scythic 
nations ; but the antients, as I have beforemen- 
tioned, often included under this name all that 
lay beyond them ; whatever was unknown, even 
from the Cronian and Atlantic seas one way, to 
Mount Tabis and the Corean sea the other. 

*£XAiiv»v cvyy^oifu^ Dxufia; xxi KcXto-SxvOa; cxaAsif. 

The ant tent writers of Greece used to include all 
the northern nations in general under the name 



^Strabo. 1. 11. p. 774. 
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ff Scythians and Celto-Scythidfis. In: this they 
went too far: yet the Scythic nations, were 
widely extended, and to be met with on very 
different parts of the globe. As they are re- 
presented of the highest antiquity, and of great 
power; and as they are said to have sub-^ 
dued mighty kingdoms ; and to ha^'e claimed 
precedency even of the Egyptians ; it will be 
worth our while to inquire into the history of this 
wonderful people; and to sifb out the truth, if 
possibly it may be' attained. Let us then try to 
investigate the origin of the people denominated 
Scythians, and explain the purport of their name. 
The solution of this intricate problem will prove 
of the highest importance ; as we shall thereby 
be able to clear up many dark circumstances in 
antiquity : and it will serve for the basis of the 
system upon which I proceed. To me then it 
appears very manifest, that what was termed by 
the Greeks £xu9a, ZxuOiot, Zxu9ix«, was originally 
Catha, Cuthia, Cuthica; and related to the fa- 
mily of Chus. He was called by the Babylo- 
nians and Chaldeans, Cuth; and his posterity 
Cuthites and Cutheans. The countries where 
they at times ^ settled, were uniformly denomina- 



^ Ciisistan in Persis was called Cutba, or the land of CuUu 
Sec Joseph. Antiq. 1. 9. c. 14. p. 507. 

1 
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ted from them. But what was properly styled 
Cutha, the Greeks expressed with a * sigmt 
prefixed; which, however trifling it may vp* 
pear, has been attended with fatal. consequences. 
Whence this mode of expression arose b uncer- 
tain : it has universally obtained ; and has veiy 
much confounded the history of antient tima^ 
and of this people in particular. In short the 
mistake reaches in its consequences much ftitber 
than we may at first apprehend ; and being onoe 
detected will be the means of explaining many 
difficulties which cannot otherwise be sohred; 
and a wonderful light will be thrown on the it- 
moter parts of history. : 
As the Scythic colonies were widely dispened, 



' So 'YX« was by the Latines rendered Sylva ; Si 
ifvtf 9 serpo ; and from oXc, oXh of Greece was fiormed «d, ad 
talum. The river Indus was often called Sindus. Indas ab ia* 
colls Sindus appellatur. Plin. N. H. 1. 6. p. 319* Vt of CU* 
dea was styled Sur, Tev^ : and it is so rendered by Synodhli 
Ev x"?^ '^*'* XaX^oitity If Zevp rn waXii. p. 9^. Tbe Elli, tboie 
priests of the sun at Dodona, were called Selli. Tibe Alp0 
CottioB are by Procopios styled Zshtmu. De BeQo GotL L f. 
p. 457« And Lycophron, speaking of tbe Alps in geMnIt ^ 
stead of AXrut ofn, calb them ZoAvmi, Salpia. 

KAi £«XvMM /3fCi»#»» e;i^^arf wtpytn, T. 136l« 

This letter is used by the Welch as an aspirate : and has, nn* 
dottbtedly, been introduced by many nations for the same pur* 
pose. 
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I ^irill take them in their turds, and shew that 
they were all of them Cuthic ; that the people 
u^on the Indus were of the same origin as those 
upon the Phasis and Thermodon; and that the 
natives of Bstica in Iberia were related to both. 
That the Bo^tians a^d Athenians were in a great 
measure Cuthian, I have endeavoured already to 
prove ; and what I term Cuthian, was by them un- 
doubtedly styled Scythian. Hence Anacharsis the 
Hyperborean plainly maintained that the Athe- 
nians were apparently Scythic; which national 
characteristic he must have observed in their 
language and manners. ' Ejmoi it^ f7^(r^v i Amx,»(iri^j 
vftrric 'fiXAni'K ^xuSt^H^i. In all other countries, 
where this people settled, a like similitude will be 
found in their rites and customs, and a great 
correspondence in their original history, and all 
this attended with a manifest analogy in the 
nameff of persons and places, and in the language 
of each nation, as far as we can arrive. 

It may be said, if by ZxvAtM, Scythia, we are to 
understand Cuthia, and by IxuOoti, Cuthai or 
Cutheans, the same should obtain in all histories 
of this people ; for the like mistake would be ob- 
servable in the accounts transmitted in the ac- 
counts of Chaldea and Babylonia, whence this 
people first came, as well as in those of Egypt, 

^ Clem. Alexandr. Strom. ). i. p. 364. 
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where they for a long time resided: and, upon 
inquiry, we shall find this to have been the cue. 
Chus was by the Babylonians styled Cuth, and 
the country of his posterity Cutha. His sons 
were the first rebels upon record. The building 
of the Toiler called Babel is supposed to 
have been eflTected under their direction: for 
Babel was the place of habitation, where 
their imperious prince Nimrod, who was 
called Alorus and Orion, resided. ** The be* 
ginning of Ida kingdom^ we are told by Moses, 
was Babel. In consequence of this it may be 
urged, that if the Cut/ieans of Colchis or Greece 
are styled IxuSopi, the same name should be somtiimei 
found attributed to those of Babylonia and CbaUea. 
It is no more than we ought to expect ; and we 
shall find that the natives of these countries am 
expressly so called. Epiphanius, who has trans* 
mitted to us a most curious epitome of the whole 
Scythic history, gives them this very appellation. 

" A-rro ot ra xXtaaro; t« tj^g^ Evcojutt.u ik A«"ianr xfxXixrrK 
s-rr'jovfjLadr.cxu wa>Tfc x«t« Tfiv y^ovs firixXna-iii ZKTBAI' 
)cr<KTi ts Try Yl-^cyozroiTixy^ KXi oiHoiofXHO'i mir BciSuXmm, 

Those 7}atio}is. which reach southxcard from that 
fart of the n'orld, where the tuo great continents 
of pAirope aud Asia incline to each other^ and art 

•^'G-no?. r. !0. v. 10. 

** T.\'''\'\ iiiiiu*- .'ni\< r^u^ ll.vros. 1. 1. p. fi. 
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eonnectedj were universalljf styled " Scyfha, ec- 
cording to an appellation of long standing. These 
%ocre of that family who of old erected the great 
tower (called Babel), and who built the city 
Babylon. This is the plain purport of the his- 
tory, from whence we learn expressly that the 
Scythians were the Cuthians, and came from 
Babylonia. The works in which they were en- 
gaged, and the person from whom they were 
denominated, in short the whole of their history, 
past all controversy, prove it. They were the 
fame as theChaldaic lonim under a different name. 

Aoyoc, mv9 T8 IwvAir, ivo^ aifi^o^ reap roy Hxi^yoif oixoJ'o- 

lanes were the leaders of this people according to the 
best information. They were descendants of one Ion 
or lonah^ who was concerned in the building of ihe 
tower when the language of mankind was conjound^ 
ed. Thus we may observe what light the histories of 



'* Tht author supposes that all mankind were occupied in the 
building of the tower ; and hence seenis to think tliatall faini1:ei 
were Scythic. But this is a great mistake. The Cuthites were 
the people principally engaged in that work ; and they are the 
family who are alluded to under the name of ZxvGai. It was a 
particular and national appellation, and could not be appro- 
priated to all mankind. 

'^ CbroD. Pascbalc. p. 49. Eusebii Chron. p. 7* 
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different nations^ if duly compared, reflect ttpoa 
each other. Like evidence may be obtaiaed from 
oth^r part« of Epiphanius, where it is maniftil 
that the term Scuthic is a misnomer for Cuthic 
In describing the first ages of the world he tdb 
us that, to the time of Serug, the seventh ifom 
Noah, there continued a Scythian suecesaionv 
and that the Scythian name was prevalent '^'Eik 

meaning that this period was esteemed the Scy« 
thian age. The same piece of history is ta be 
found in Eusebius»/and other writen^ some of 
whom were prior to '^ Epiphanius. Now I thkdt 
it cannot be doubted, but that in the originsd 
history, w liehcc this was taken, it was Kvt«M tk 
iitkii^X/* ^ Cntbic succession; vci Kisiun nrs«^wi<» mud 
it was the Cuihk Hum€ b^ which thai period tcd$ 
warkcd, lnJi^fAcc, says this author in another 
place, «▼» T» HMijkxXxr^if j^xv ^* ^'-'fy* > yi^*^** ^he 
dtluge to the erecting of the tozcer Scmihism pre* 
vailed. This notation is perhaps carried too far 
back ; hut the nieanins^ is plain ; and what he 
alludes to is certainly Cathismus, K-wti^^*;. The 
pur{K>rt of the passage teaches^ that from the time 



'^ i:t»i{>ha;i:vN acv. Hjrn^ I. I. j*. S^sbo L I. p. >. Sec wkm 
h» Re^;v*nx. ad Xchaiuai et P;iul'jun. p. S. 9l 
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of the deluge to the construction of the tower 
was esteemed the Cuthic age. It was for the 
most part a period of usurpation and tyranny 
under the sons of Chus, which was in a great 
degree put a stop to at the dispersion ; at least 
the intention of keeping mankind together, and 
constituting one great empire was prevented : for 
this seems to have been the design of the Cuthians 
and their leader. 

Some of the antient fathers, from terms ill un- 
derstood, divided the first ages into three or more 
epochas, and have distinguished them by as many 
characteristics : '^ Bu^Qagia-fApgy Barbarismus, which 
is supposed to have preceded the flood ; 2:xu6»ff-/cAOf, 
Scuthismus, of which I have been speaking ; and 
'^ ^EAAnrir/MOf, Hellenismus, or the Grecian period. 
This last must appear as extraordinary las any. 



9umUf BmfCa^WfA^iy S«vOi^/4«(, 'ZXXnnafno^f iHiaio'fjLOi. Chron. Pas- 
chale. p. 23. This author makes Barbarismus precede the deluge: 
Scythismiu comes after. ZKY0irMO£ aw rvw ifAt^tn rv Vftj^rm 

Tif xt*9^9 mt TH Ilv^tf oixeJiBfivc f»* o^i7•K iTM"**, Tirr' in* Iw? P«r 
)«B* irmu ^ '£XA«»i^fM< x.tA. Chron. Patch, p. 49* 

". Air» h r» Stf^X Ia^; o-h Ai^aa^ na% hv^, *£^X1}»»^fA0(. Epiphan. 
L 1. p* 9. Sififx> •m m^tnoi npfarQ r» 'E^Xigvi^fAii. Euseb. Chron. 
p. 13. in tike manner* a fourth heresy is supposed to have arisen, 
ityled Jodaumufy before tb« time of either Jews or Israelites, 

VOL. IV. O 
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Yov how WU9 ic poisible for an HeUenic raa I 
h<tvc c\!>uU btftortf lbs: oamc of Hellas was knovi 
oi tiiii^ti^uuu :ii wiji^: This arose, like the pre 
wt.-iiM);>, t&uiQ d iniiktukc rjOL tcrmsy the word beio 
wdipcU tVuiii lis artuciool purport and directicH 
I'tic Cus^diitis ^i Cuchire»^ were ihc fiist apostati 
!k>iii tnc ci uch . oi w bich detection I hare befin 
uiivcii Tioctctr. They iucruditofd the wokship < 
•'k smu Oajll ^^rcdC rbuucaia ot light; and pai 
liic liiv-.- u'^crcuvic CO die >carsw and all the ho 
\ji iiccivcn. 1!k'v Ivruked upon them as (bnntain 
Mvai wbctice ^ere acriv^d ru onnK the most sail 
Uiv '"^ ^'U)jjjj.civ>ii;s rbi:> woc^^'p was s^lcd d 
rv>uuuluL woi>r>ip. The Grcciuj2&, just as the 
>c\!cvl cbe Buv or bgaatrjiiK isai the Red Si 
V .i'j:cs tVciu Fl A;3. osi^ac hiire called th 
w-M -U'-Ar'SL c :£' ::.k: i:ui« iA-wi.r-Ajc; EJanismu 
V^\ : >,•:": X :'mj.::': :-:u."c zee str^^nr them. The 
I'vuJx* ?c-"^ -:-:'-i:- i" :i-irj:tr. X2>i vcndeied i 

\*;\".>.*r ■^> V ::. it. r>?->"i.*n*. xx*.!! :raiJ«- it, by the 
ruiv.x :"i 0.:; :: :-.'i'^: : vr c^.c-rrr. One of tl 
Js.is v\: i:< 'L.-siiz i[rjiT>r«f:icfK. who came ini 
^ ii> f'* ^-^^ riwic. :t:z:. i:ij> yfi-:is^^ snd derive 



I . '*J^. N->.|^ L'TB- ; :lii }i»i*:,ik^u o: Xix «UL. 
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ftom El Ain, the fountain of light, which they 
worshipped. But the Greeks expressed this after 
the same manner as the above ; whence they are, 
by many writers, styled ^^TloifAiviq "Exah^c?, Hellenic 
or Grecian shepherds* They were truly El- Anes, 
tad by race Cuthites. Many of them settled in 
Armenia, and at Colchis, and also upon the 
Palus MiBOtis. They are taken notice of under 
this name by ^ Claudian : 



patriamque bibens Masotida Alanus. 



I^ocopius mentions, that all the nations aboiit 
Caiicasas, which we know to have been Cuthites, 
tu far as the Portse Caucaseae, were compre- 
hended under the name of *' Alani. 

Some have thought that this distinction of 
times, taken notice of by the ecclesiastical writers, 
was owing to some expressions of St. Paul, in his 

Epistle to the Colossians. ^^ 'O^ra vx m 'EXXyiv, x(n 



'* *£«itAiJiijittni tu9€irti», no»/AfH( '£AXiifi(. Syncellus. p. 61. 
** In Rufin. 1. 1. V. 312. 

JUrroiTiiMi wAac, AXa»oi •xif^'t. Procop. Goth. Hist. 1. 4. c. 3. 
p. 570* This comprehends all the country of Iberia, Colchis, 
and Circassia. 
*«Cdoss. c. 3. V. 11. 

O 2 
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there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision ; Barbarian^ Scythian ; bond nor 
free; but Christ is all and in all. The Apostle plainly 
alludes to those invidious distinctions which sub- 
sisted among men ; but what the fathers mention 
concerns the division of times, and the characters 
by which different epochas were distinguished:* 
Some writers, however, have gone farther, and 
from the words of St. Paul have added Judaismus, 
introducing it in the first ages, to which it c<^d 
not possibly belong. For how could Judaism 
subsist before there was either Jew or Israelite? 
In short, they have brought in succession, and 
at different asras, what the Apostle speaks of as 
subsisting together at the same time, tven in th? 
age wherein he lived. 

Hellenismus, however, which led the way 
to these distinctions, was of antient date. 
The first innovation in religion was called by 
this name; which had no relation to Greece, 
being far prior to Hellas, and to the people deno- 
minated from it. Though it began among the 
Cuthites in Chaldea, yet it is thought to have 
arisen from some of the family of Shem, who 
resided among that people. Epiphanius accord- 
ingly tells us, that Ragem^ or Ragau, had for his 
son Seruchy when idolatry and Hellenismus Jitst be- 
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gafi among men. *' Pay«/x yfy>» rov r«f »x> **** *»f S«to 

Hf a»8^»9r8( II fi^fiaXoXftrpfia t£, xai o *£XAt)y»a'/AOf. By this 

we are only informed that idolatry and Hellenis- 
mus began in the days of Seruch : but Eusebius 
and other writers mention, that he was the 
author of this apostasy. **2fp«x> *'^*^ -ofuro^ upgaro 
rs ^ExxuniTfAH. Seruch was the first who introduced 
the false worships called Hellenismus. Some attri- 
bute also to him the mtroduction of ^^ images ; but 
most give this innovation to his grandson Terah.' 

Nmj^a^P ii yippot ro9 Sx^pocj fvrcuOfV ytyovtv AvifiOLvrO'^ 

vXAri«-*-^ia rn? th 0«ppa Tip^ku?. Nachor begat Tha^ 
rah; and in his time were introduced images for 
worships which were first framed by his art. 

It is observable that Johannes Antiochenus 
styles the people of Midian Hellenes; and speak- 
ing of Moses, who married the. daughter of 
Jethro, the Cuthitft thechief priest of *^ Midian, 



*' Haeres. 1. 1. c, 6,. p. 7. 

** Eusebii Chron. p. 13. See Cbron. Paschale, and Syncellus. 
p. 94f. 9^. Some suppose this innovation to have been intro- 
daced about the dealh of Pelcg. Eiri mir re ^aXix riXivnif im 

Cedrenus. p. 15. 

*• Xf^X ^ «^f •»▼•« 1f{«T9 ;^^dai yXvirrotf xai ri^Aifi ty^oe? V9 

cvoyovof TH Nwi T» ^«ft*ii. Coiistant. Manasscs. p. 21, 
•• Epiphanius. 1. 1. p. 7. 
*' Exodus, c, 2. V. iff. . 
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be represents the woman, ^' tyiv ^vyxrtfx loOof n 
m^X^ifiui T(cv *EAXiik«k, as tlie daughter of Jothcr^ tht. 
high-priest of the Hellenes. This is not so culpable 
as I have sometimes thought it It is to be ob* 
served, that the people of Midian lived upontbe 
upper and eastern recess of the Red Sea^ where.was 
a city called £1 Ain, the Elana of ^ Ptolemy, and 
Ailane of Josephus. It happens, that there ait 
in the opposite recess fountains, which retaiji tbe 
name of £1 Ain at this day ; and they are lilvwise 
called by the Arabs Ain Mosh, or the fouqtaips 
of Moses. Hence each bay has been at- times 
called Sinus £lanites, which has caused some coa* 
fusion in the accounts given of these parts. He 
nether recess had certainly its name from tbq cd^ 
brated fountains of Moses, which ran into it: 
but the bay on the other side was denominated 
from the people who there ^** settled. They weit 
Cuthites, of the same race as the lonim and Hel- 
lenes of Babylonia, from which countn* they 



*• P. 76. 77. 

** *H«k EAjtf A xftT« fAVX^' JtUfum TV cfMrfV^ mXvoo. PtokB- 
1.^5. c. 17. p. 162. 

Ov orv^^M AiXsn( «o^i*;<. Joseph. Ant. 1. S. c. 2. p. 437* 

A*x«n vdX«( AftiSmi. Steph. ByuDt. Ai^af. Procop. Pc0*^ 
1. 1. c. 19. 

'^ The bay is now called Bahhr al Akaba. See DcKripOX* 
d' Arabic par Mens. Nicbul.r. 1773. p. 345. 



I 
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caknc. They built the city Elana, and were called 
'' Hellenes, from the great luininary which they 
#orsfafippisd; arid to which their city was sacred, 
l^n the days of Moses the whole world seems to' 
Hai^e beeA' infected with the rites of the Zabians : 
afd Jfethrb, the Cuthite, was probably high-priest 
of this ordtfr, whose daughter Moses'* married. 
The very first idolatry consisted in worshipping 
the luminary El Ain, which worship was accord- 
ingly styled Hellenismus, ElAin signifies SolFons, 
the fdtuntain of light ; and Ulpian upon Demost- 
henes stems to have had some intimation of this 
etymology ; for he explains the term fxAnvixwraTo^ 
by " itttJifwraToy and f»xixp«vfr«Tov, something very 
pure and clear ^ like a fountain. Hesychius also 
intimates, that the name related to the ^ fountain 
of day; and in a secondary sense to the foun- 
tain of wisdom. *EAAT»vff, CI OLTTO T8 Alo? T« *EXXuvo?* 

u f^miMif uToi cofoi. Til e people styled Hellenes are' 
the descendants of Hellen, the son of Zeuth; and 
by this title are denoted people of intelligent and 



^' The people still retain their primitive name Elianes. Dr. 
Pocock expresses it Allauni. The Arabt about Acaha art called 
JlkmtL Pocock's Egypt, p. 138. 

^ Exodus, c. 2. V. 16. Numbers, c. 12. v. 1. 

" P. lis. 

^ £4^, n Tu Jxur avyn. Hesych, 
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enlightened minds. Hellen was the same as Ion ; 
the same also as Helius, Osiris, and Apollo ; by 
which titles was signified the Deity of light and 
of science. 

From Babylonia the Hellenes came into Egypt ; 
and were the same as the Auritae, those Cuthite 
shepherds who so long held that country in sub* 
jection. Hence we read of " llof/xfycc 'ExxuMr, and 
^^ Ba(riAf K 'EAAnirK, Hellenic shepherds^ and Hellenic 
princesj who reigned in the infancy of that nation. 
They were what I term collectively Amonians, 
being the descendants of Ham, who by the 
Gentile writers was reputed the first-bom of 
Deucalion, or Noah. ^^ Tmyrcih h ex IIv^V Acvx«- 

Xiu^i iffcciis^y EAXtip [jLiv TSTfUTog^ iv ex Aloc ewot yiyiyiio^aft 
Aiysfl-i — Bvyxrnf it Tl^uiToyiytiOL. Hellen WOS thefitit^ 

born of Deucalion by Pyrrha^ though some make 
him the son of Zeuth, or Dios. — There was also a 
daughter Protogcueia^ so named from being the 



^^ Africanus apud Synccllum. p. 6l. 

'* Synccllus. ibid. 

^^ Apollodorus. 1. 1. p. CO. 

hf i^»«( 'eaXuv txThffu. Dica^archus. Geog. Gr. Vol. p. 22. 
Sirubo. 1.8. p. 587. *£^^f!y tw AcyxaAiw»e(. Thucyd. I. 1. c. 3. 
IJ^o^i;dc&'( xoLi Tltffai *£AXr«v. Schol. ill ApoHoD. I. 3. V. 1086. 

Strabo inentioiis the tumb of Hellen; t^^ov th 'E^^nm rtt 
Ka^aw»o; tit/, xa» llt^'/a?. 1. Q. p. 660. 
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first-bora of women. He was also said to have 
been the son of Prometheus ; but in this tliere is 
no inconsistency, for they were all titles of the 
same personage, whose son was '* Ham, repre- 
sented both as Hellen and Helius. The Cuthite 
Hellenes, who came into Egypt, introduced their 
arts and learaing, by which that country was 
benefited greatly. Hence the learning of Egypt 
was styled Hellenic, from the Hellenic shepherds; 
and the antient theology of the country was said 
to have been described in the ^ Hellenic character 
and language. This had no relation to the Hel- 
lenes of Greece, being, as I have before observed, 
far prior to that nation. The Grecians, it is true, 
were both lonim and Hellenes, but by a long 
descent, being the posterity of the people here 
spoken of. This theology was said to have been 
derived from ^ Agathodsemon, that benign deity, 
the benefactor of all mankind. He was supposed 
to have had a renewal of life, and on that account 
was represented under the figure of a serpent 



* can, Sol. 

^ Manethon apud Caseb. Chron. p. 6. 

^ Syncellus. p. 40. The histdry was supposed to havei, been 
by him translated aftrr the deluge^ fAtra ror xaTanXv^/Aov, ix njf 
lifttf ^oXtKTtt fftf rqy *£>?.ii»i^a f Ar»i;r, Jrom the sacred language 
Utothe Hellefiic; by which must be meant the antient Ciialdaic. 






\ 
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crowned with the lotus, and styled ^ Noe Agatho- 
deemon. Thei Grecians supposed, that by the 
Hellenic tongue was meant the latigutige of 
Greece, and that the Hellenic characters were the 
letters- of their own country. But these writings^ 
weie*iti reality sculptures of great antiqyity ; and' 
the language Mras the Cuthite, . styled by ** Mftp 
nethon the sacred language of Egypt. 

Philo Jiid^us not being apprised of this, has' 
been guilty of a great mistake in his Lifb of» 
Mosesi. For, mentioning how that great per«- 
sdnUge bad been instructed in his youth, and that' 
he w«is skilled in all the learning of Egypt, in 
numbers,. geography, and hieroglyphics, he adds, 
that the rest of the circle of sciences he learned* 
of the Hellenes, or Grecians: ^* mk A aWnit syxox- 
xio¥ xFotihioi¥ 'EMtrvf? ' tiiixcxo¥ : as if the t^ircle of 
sciences had been established, and the Greeks 
-were adepts in philosophy so early as the time of 
Moses. The Hellenes, who were supposed to 
have instructed the Patriarch, were undoubtedly 



** The name of Noe the Greeks transposed, and* expressed it 
Nro AyetMaifjLvv. Sec vol. iii.p. 182. in the plate where the Patri- 
arch is described under the symbol of a serpent, with the emblems 
of plenty and peace. Agathodsemon was the. same as Cneph. 
Euscb. Praep. Evang. 1. 1, c. 10. p. 41. 

*' Joseph, contra Apion. 1. 1. p. 445. 

♦Mn Vitd Mosis, v. 2. p. 84. 
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an order of priests in Egypt ; which order bad 
been instituted before the name of Helias, or the^ 
ULelladians, had been* heard of; Stephanus men-> 
tionSy from Arlstagoras^ a place called HellenicoA' 
(:*EAAnyixey) at Memphis ; and says^ that tlie^ 
persons, who resided there were- stiled ^ Helleno* 
Memphitsa. Clemens Akxandrinus^ lias ^transmit* 
ted tbe same account concerning- Moses, as^ has' 
been gfiven abov.e by Philo, ^'T^y is aXAui^ i^xvxXioy 

vniJfiay 'E^iivc; tikieccKOU fv . Aiyyirrca • uq ftp jSaic-^Aixo- 

vsuim. The Hellenes, educated him in Egypt as 4tf 
princely child; andj instructed him in the whole- 
circle of sciences. These writers; have- certainly- 
mistaken tlir history, from whence they borrowed. 
It did not relate to .Greece, but tti the Hellenes^^ 
of Egypt ; those Helleno-Mcmphit© of Ste*. 
phanus affd Aristagoras. When Clemens therefore^ 
telk us concerning Moses, *Oi .'Eaxuvk tf^fatrxw n^ 
AtywTO, The Hellenes t aught' him in Egypt: 
it should be remlered, '0« 'Exxtivj? ev Aiyumrw tSiia^xopy 
The I Hellenes of Egypt taught him ^ for such, we- 
may be assured, was the purport of the ofiginal 
and true history ; and this may be proved by the 
account given of Osiris, of whom it is said, that 



^ Stiom. 1. 1. p. 413, 
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after his travels over the earth, he instituted re* 
ligious rites, and founded schoob of eloquence 
in Egypt Of these he made Hermes professor, 
iifrho instructed the ^ Hellenes in that science. 
This was many ages before the supposed arrival 
of Danaus, or of Cadmus, in Greece ; conse- 
quently these Hellenes could have no relation to 
that country. They were undoubtedly an order 
of priests/ the same as are said to have instructed 
Moses. The history was certainly true, though 
tlie persons have been mistaken. Zoroaster is by 
£bn Batrick styled liina-Hellen, and said to have 
been the author of the Zabian worship, which 
commenced about the time that thm tower of 
Babel was ereoled. ^^ Autumant autem nonnuUi, 
primum religionfs Sabiorum auctorem fuisse 
Graecum (Hellenem) quendam nomine iiinam. — 
Fertur etiam ilium, qui primus Sabiorum religio- 
nem instituit, ex eorum numero fuisse, qui turri 
Babelis extruendas adfuerunt. According: to 
Dicsearchus tlie great Scsostris was a favourer of 
^ Hellenism. 



^^ Ktfft th; 'EXAiifOf ^t^a^ai rtno9 ret «i^i rnt *£ffAi)»iiay. Diodoni^. 
1. 1. p. 15. 

*' Vol. I. p. 63, from the Latin version. 

^ Kai 'EXXisvixw 0i« Ztcoyx/uffi^t ui/AcXr,xfyai. Schol. in ApolloD. 
I. 4. V. 273. 
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From- what has been said, it appears plainly 
that the Hellenes and lones were the same people 
under different appellations. They were the de- 
scendants of Hellen and Ion, two names of the 
same personage, among whose sons idolatry first 
began in the region of Babylonia. He was styled 
Ion, lonan, lonichus, and was supposed to have 
been the author of magic. From him the Baby- 
lonians had the name of lonim, as well as of 
HeHenes; for these terms were used as in some 
degree synonymous. Hence when tht sacred 
writer mentions people's flying from the weapons 
of the *• lonim, or Babylonians, it is very truly 
rendered by the Seventy from the Hellenic szcord : 

^^ Akar»/Afv, x«i a¥arfi^u[ji,iy TSF^oq top Aaoy lijuwy ii; tuv 
zrxTf^ta iuLuVy aTO 'GT^ocuirH fAOL^aifaq *EAAiiyixi}(. ArisC^ 

and let us go again to our own people^ and to the 
land of our nativity, from the Hellenic sword. 
The like expression is to be found in the same 
version, and of the same prophet : ^' Avo v^q^vw^^ 

fLOLj(ai^a^ *£XAi|v»xiic fxarof f ic tov Aaov aurx awof^v^zc^^ 
xAi ixo&ro? fK Tuv yny avrit ^fu^irai. From tht SWOrd 

^/^ Hellenes they shall turn every one to his 
mon people^ and they shall flee every one to his awn 



^ nxv 21 n, the sword of the Jonah. 

^ Jereiniah. c. 46. v^ l6. 

** Ibid. c. 50. y.l6, Sco vol. iii. p. 138. of this work, 
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tami. la each mstonce the w^onb m the origmal 
are M^jvon^^nor; /AmA r by w^btch are meant 
tbe loottm or Kibyloonnsw Tbe sanae w^orsbip 
of wbicb tbe Hellenes are said to bave been die 
aotlbocsy » attfiboted to tbe loniiin^ tbe sobs of 

loitdb. ^ loras? isy L Bt ntii Li^*, vn *EA>3|b«» J^j^iy t 
yfy Ma r t g y tk? (aauM^? v^amzut^uv. Tkd lommj ike IT* 

^ftxl S9ns of It^naky, ztko kecgme tke kead ff tke 
HeUema^ iairoductd tke admratwrn mf immges. 
Tbey abo introduced Zabaisai^ 29 is mentioDed hf 
tbe samo ^ antbor ; and worshipped tbe celestial 
constellations. The persoo, from wbora tbe Hel* 
lenes bad their name^ was Hellen^ tbe same as 
) Cham, the son of Noah. ^ 'EJ^Jbrs uW SsmaXam^^ 
Heiknwas tke mn &f the persen wh& txapei tke 
Jfoed. Tbe loocs were irom the same persons^, 
under a ditiferent title. 

Such was the first heresy in the world, which 
was styled HeUenisnius : and such the HeDeoes^ 
by whom it was propagated. They were dissipated 
froBi B^bytonia^ and passed cnto Egypt; and be* 
took theHDuscIves to Syria, Rhodes^ and Uellas ; 
and many other couctriesw Many traces of.tbem 
are to be Ibnnd in Sy rta ; where particulariy b to 



** £u2»eb. Chron. p. 1 :?. 

Ccdrenus. p. 40. 

** Lasmb. Chxon. p. 2S. 

\ 
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be observed a city, which from them must have 
had its name. Stephanas, speaking of places 
called Hell^, tells us, En xai «aa»i isroXig *EAXac KoiXn? 
2uf«a?* TO i6irtxo» 'Exxtjv. There is aho another city 
Hellas in Coile Syria. The Gentile derivative^ or 
possessive, is Hellen. There were Hellenes at 
Rhodes ; the same as the Heliadse, of whom ^ Dio- 
dorus Siculiis makes mention. Tliey seem to 
have been the first who peopled that island. Tliosp 
Hellenes, who settled at Dodona, were the first 
of the name among the Helladians, and from 
them it became at last universal. They had also 
the name of EUi, and Selli, and were properly 
priests of the oracle, which they brought from 
Thebes in Egypt. ^^'ExAor 'Exauvi?, 1% iv AwJwwy, ' 
xfti 01 i£^cK' Eaaa (it should be Exx»y) Aio? U^oif tv 

Auiwvi. The EUi are the same as the Hellenes at 

» 

Dodona : and the priests of the place have the same 
name. Elian is the name of the temple dedicated 
to Jupiter at Dodona. The like is said by ** Ari- 
stotle and ^Strabo. Of this people I shall say 
more when I come to the lonah-Hellenic colo- 
nies of Greece. 



** Tii» 1« nitf*» rtivrup r%rt Kart^xHt *£XX))M(. 1. 4. p. 26. 

*'' Hesych. Elli and Selli are terms of the same purport, 
being derived from £1 and Sel, two names of the sun. What the 
Grecians rendered Hellas, would have been expressed more truly 
Hellan. 

*• Meteorolog. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 772. 

»^ L. 7. p. 505. 



OF THE 



GOLDEN AGE, 



OR 



AGE OF THE CUTHllVt 



1 HAVE taken notice of the manner in which 
the first ages of the world were distinguished : 
and I have shewn^ that Scythismus and Helienis- 
mus were mistaken terms : that they were not 
the characteristics of times in succession, as many 
of the learned fathers have supposed ; but related 
each to nearly one particular season, the age of 
Chus ; and to the worship introduced by his sons. 
The Golden age of the poets took its rise from a 
mistake of the same nature: which mistake be* 
ing once established, a Silver, a Brazen, and an 
Iron Age, were in consequence of it added. What 
was termed Tmc Xpjnop and X^uo'fiav, should have 
been expressed Xi<Fiop and Xva'uoy : for it relates to 
the same aera, and history, as the terms before- 
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mentioned ; to the age of Chus, and to the db« 
mination of his sons. It is described as a period 
of great happiness : and the persons to whom that 
happiness b attributed, are celebrated as superior 
to the common race of men : and upon that ac- 
count, after their deaths they ii:ere advanced to 
be Deities. 

■ 

A9«y»T0i Troififfav^ OXvfAina fu[jt,etr^ t^oyrti* 
*Oi fAt¥ fvi K^oirsfictfyy or* ougizysd tfACctaXwiPw 
'Xlrc ^toi f i^tcoy axnftx ^jjbtov s^^ovtc;, 
Noo'f ly OLTi^Ti vouoay xai oT^vo;* xii rt iuXop 
Tufctf tfrnp' xtX. 

Aurxfi tTTU xi¥ TVTO ytvof xxra ycttoi xaAvipf, 
Toi [Atv AenfAovt^ nci Aio; [jLtyotXH iiot, p2tAa(, 

'Oi p« f uXo^tf-o-ir^fy ti ^ixa(, x«i d-^^crAia cfy^ 

The Immortals first a Golden race produced : 
These liv*d, when Saturn held the realms of 

lieaven ; 
And pass'd their time like Gods, without a care. 
No toil they knew, nor felt solicitude ; 
Not e'en the infirmities of age — 
Soon as this ra;Ce was sunk beneath the grave ; 



«te> 



' Ilcuod. E^a KOI 'Hui(. 1. 1. V. 109. 

1 
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Jove rais'd them to be Dasmons of the air. 
Spirits benign, and guardians of mankind, 
Who sternly right maintain, and sorely punish 
wrong. 

We have in this short account a just history of 
the rise of idolatry, when deified men, had first 
divine honours paid to them : and we may be ^9fir 
sured of the family in which it began. The ap- 
tients had a high notion of this Golden, or Cu- 
sean age ; and always speak of it with great de* 
ference, as a time of uncommon equity and I)ap- 
piness. They indeed take into the account the 
seca of patriarchal government, when ^IL the world 
.was as yet one family, and under the mild rule of 
the head of mankind. Aratus says, that this iv^s 
the season when Astrasa, or Justice, appeared 
^personally in the world. 

She stay'd, .while y€t the Race of Gold surviv'd. 

.And he laments, that those excellent person?, 
who then flourished, should have been succeeded 
by a posterity so degenerate and base. 



* Phaenom. v. 113. 
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What an unworthy and degenerate race 
Our Golden Sires bequeathed? 

By this we find, that not only a particular age, 
but also persons were styled X^vctm, or Golden. 
Those who came into Greece, and built the tem- 
ple at Olympia, are represented as * X^uovir yi>©f, 
1 Golden Race: by which is certainly meant 
Cusoan or Cusean. But however this people may 
have been celebrated, they were the first idola- 
ters, who introduced a plurality of Gods, and 
made other innovations in life. ^ AiOioric — n^^ti 

ii StHi tTifAficxv, xAi ifO|xoK ijfjincxvro. The ^thiopes^ 

or Cuthites^ were the first who ^ paid honours to 
more Gods than one, and who enacted laws. 

m 

The Grecians by rendering what should be 

Cusean, X^uo-eoit, Crusean, have been led still 

farther in characterising thte times : and to this 

^ supposed Golden Age, which they haye embel- 

l lished with many fictions, they have added an 



^ Pbaenom. v, 123. 
* Pausan. 1. 5. p. 391. 
^ StepL Byzantin. 
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age of Silver, and of Brass, and of Iron. In the 
first of these periods the poet manifestly alludes 
to the longevity of persons ia the patriarchic 
age : for they did not, it seems, die at threescore 
and ten, but took more time ey^p in advancing 
towards puberty^ 

AAA* ixxTQv fAiv vraif trtot waf» |u,iirc^i Kilvn 

In early times, for full an hundred years 
The fostering mother, with an anxious eye, 
Cfaerish'd at home the unwieldy backward boy. 

He speaks, however, of their being cut off iqi 
their prime : and whatever portion of life Nature 
might have allotted to them, they were abridged 
of it by their own folly and injustice ; for they 
were guilty of rapine and bloodshed, and in a 
continual state of hostility. 

^ AXX* irap itCii0*fif, xai iiCnf /xcr^oy ixoirro, 



^ llesiod. E^« mi 'H/u^. I. 1. v. |3Q. 
^ Ibid. V. 132. 



gl4 ruv MS Avnuow 

Stfdii t6 the- tcfrm of blooming youth they came, 
^t did not long survive it : their short life 
Wass a sad scene of misery, brought oa 
^y iflutual acts of insult. 

They were at the same time highly irreligious^ 
and great contemners of the Gods ; and for diat 
reason removed from all commerce with ctber 
beings. 

# 

This race Jove soon consigned to endless fiightj 
Vex'd, that due honours they should dam n* 

fuse 
To the great Gods, who high Olympus hdld. 

Yet what is extraordinary, when they were, 
through the anger of the offended Gods, swept 
away from the face of the earth, they were made 
subordinate Deities, and great reverence was 
shewed to them : ' Ti/ah xai roi«-i» •vnJa : 7%eye too 
had their share of honour. 



• Hesiod. v. 137. 

Atwrt^' m)X if^wn^ T»fi« nmi rtvif •w^t, T. 141. 



The third age, styled the Bra;sen, va^ like the 
former: only, to diversify it a little, the poets 
supposed that there was now a more regular pro- 
cess of war. Th^y had now. it seems, brazen 
arms, and brazen houses; and every implement 
was of brass. This race is sa^id to have been 

m 

^uite difiexent from those of the Silver Age; 
'^ jDc ftf yuf y H^iv o/Aoioi;. Yet I cannot see wherein 
the di%^eQce consisted. The former were guilty 
of violence and bloodshed ; and slevf one another 
80 fas^ that they scarce attained the age of man- 
hood. The latter had the same love for war; 
and f<?n in lik« manner by each other's hand^ ijo 
th^t Qot 0^9 s^urviv^d. 

BfiCM t^ {\fP^fMT» iofff^y xguf^f A^'f^.^f 

This race ^ngag'd in deadly feuds, and fell 
Jlach by his brother's haad. They su^k in 
fight, 



'^ ZiV( h warvif rpiroy mXXo yfro; fAt^tiw at^^^ntvp 
XoAitiior voma- , irx AfTt/^tr vlkr o/Mioir. v. 143. 

See Aratus of the Go\4^n Age, and of those succeeding. Phae- 
noro. V. 108. Also Ovid. Metamorpb. 1. 1. v, S9. 
*' Hesiod supra, v, 151. 
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All to the shades of Erebus consigD d. 
Their name forgotten. 

After these came another Age, by most poets 
called the Iron ; but by Hesiod mentioned as die 
Heroic, or Age of Demigods ; and described as a 
time of great justice and " piety. Yet these he- 
roes, whose equity is so much spoken of, upon a 
nearer inquiry are found to be continually en- 
gaged in wars and murders : and, like the speci- 
mens exhibited of the former Ages, these are fi- 
nally cut off by one another's hands, in acts oi 
robbery and violence : some for purloining oxen; 
others for stealing sheep ; and i^any for carrying 
away the wives of their friends and neighbours, 

liXtCi [Aaf¥»[AiVnf [AllXU¥ fV(X* OiiiTToiuo* 

Ec Tfomy ayayw» *£Aiiktir i»<x* nUxojbioio. 
EvO* UTOf ras ^t¥ ^avATS rtXoq afjLftKCtX\)^t, 



Ztv< Kfop^i^t wmP'i huauTt^py tuu Apciei. T. 156* 
Hctlod makes the Iron Age the fifth in succession. 
'' Hesiod. Efyoi xat 'Hfiip. 1. 1. T. l6l. 
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In battle some were carried off; and fell 

At Thebes, renown'd for its seven towering 

gates, 
The seat of Cadmus : here they sternly strove 
Against th' (Edipodae for their flocks and herds« 
Some passed the seas, and sought the Trojan 

shore : 
Jhere joined in cruel conflict for the sake 
Of Helen, peerless dame : till their sad fate 
Sunk them to endless night 

In like manner it is said of the hero Cycnus, that 
he robbed people of their cattle, as they went to 
Delphi : whence he was called Kux>o? Ayn:?. He, 
Hke the ^ rest, was slain in iight, having rashly 
encountered Hercules. Such was the end of. 
these laudable banditti : of whom Jupiter, we 
are told, had S9 high an opinion, that after they 
had plundered and butchered one another, he 
sent them to the Islands of the Blessed, to par- 
take of perpetual felicity. 

'^ Kai rot /EAfv vaisfriv, axniia Su/iiov c^^o^rff, 



** Hesiod. Aovu 'h^xK v. 478. 
" Ibid. £^a xffi 'HfAtf. I. 1. V. 170. 
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Thesf, freed from grief and cveiy mortal carr, 
Aud wafttd far to th* ocean s vergf, rxtamc^ 
Rove uncontrouFd amid the Ua^pv hia^ 
lUiuirious heroes. 

We have here s^ms four divisions of tines : iii 
«ome of ^hich the poet has eodeavouied to make 
a di^tinctu^n, though no roateiial difiemoesub* 

sisii. And as \htst tiines are si2p}>o5ed to ^ in 
iuixev^ion, hr has brought t])e last pesiod as low 
as live aria of Troy* The uhole relates to a sciics 
t^t hUioTX^ very curious aad i&u:2»ting; but 
Tuiu<r\), hy Kioi; d]%ersi£ed, and in a manner 
M!}vavAi<Nl fi-on^ h>elf. 

I'ram v'bit ha^^ Ivm s^aid. M-e iriay perrave 
ili^i ihr t'lij^ran Act h^^iDi; faib^utured for the 
i'4a>riin« and b^jii|( alsL> M\led tbe jrn of the 
" i\ahiii\ va> ibe i-AusiC of ibese after*dirisions 
hi '.w^ yi\\rc^\i:ct\i ^ zhhi each Ai^f nighi be dxstin* 
iiiuxlKni jn c'**ditll^Il bv jic^TDf haiiTT mctaL Had 
II.,- 1\- Ivvtt ^•*l^ n\i>i-;.kf aKxii l Golden Age, me 
>"!':*Od \'ii\-ii hix-t iV'f'Tx vn'jiri\i -viih one of 53- 
\ •-. . Wii.i; i*-N> ii^'iih iht i;t:t«'C:ui'r.: 4>f Brass and 



V .i.iir. SET.;.. »it»itiiim ^^Jkit UM Oiituicu. 
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Iron. The original- histniy relates to the patri* 
arehic age, aiid to what the Greeka termed the 
Scuthic period, which succeeded : when the 
term- of madi's life waa not yeb aJburidgedt ta its 
present ^andaa*d, and when the love of rule and 
acts of violence first displayed themselves upon 
the earth. The AmoniaDs^ wherever they aettled^ 
cadfrifd these traditions with them ; wUtrb: wero 
often addled to the hifitoty of the country; no 
that the scene of actditfiL was changed. A colony, 
who styled themselves Saturnians, came to Italy, 
and greatly benefited the natives. But the an- 
tients, who generally speak collectively in the 
singular, and instead of Hercukans, introduce 
Hercules ; instead of the Cadmians, Cadmus ; 
suppose a single person, *^ Saturn, to have betaken 
himself to this country. Virgil mentions the 
story in this light : and speaks of Saturn's settling 
there; and of the low state of the natives upon 
his arrival, when he introduced an .Age of Gold. 

^ HsBC Bemora indigenae Fauni, Nymphasque te- 
nebant, 



*'' It is said of Saturn also, that he built the antient city Byb- 
lus in Syria. This was many ages before his supposed arrival in 
luly. See Sanchoniatho in Euseb. Prep, tvang. 1. 1. c. 13. 
p. 37« I'he city was built by Saturnians. 

" Virg. iEneid. 1. S. v. S14. 
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Gensque virftni truncis et duro robore nata ; 
Quels neque mos, neque cultus erat ; nee jun« 

gere tauros, 
Aut componere opes nordnt, aut parcere parto: 
Sed rami, atque asper victu venatus alebat« 

He then proceeds to shew, how this people were 
disciplined and improved : all which, according 
to the usual mistake, he supposes to have been 
effected by one person, Sattirn, instead of Satar- 
nians. 

'' Primus ab asthereo venit Satumus Olympo, 
Arma Jo vis fugiens, et regnis exul ademptis. 
Is genus indocile, ac dispersum montibus altis, 
Composuit; legesque dedit: Latiumque \0t 

can 
Maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 
Aurea, quae perhibent, illo sub rege fuenint 

' Saecula : sic placid^ populos in pace regebat, 
Deterior donee paulatim, ac decolor aetas, 
£t belli rabies, et amor successit habendL 

Lo ! mighty prince, these venerable woods 
Of old were haunted by the sylvan Gods, 
And savage tribes, a rugged race, who took 



'* Virg. iflneid. 1. 8. v. Sip. 
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Their birth primaeval from the stubborn oak. 
No laws, no manners form'd the barbarous race: 
But wild the natives rov'd from place to place. 
Untaught, and rough, improvident of gain. 
They heap'd no wealth, nor tum'd the fruitful 

plain. 
Their food the savage fruits the forests yield ; 
Or hunted game, the fortune of the field : 
Till Saturn fled before victorious Jove, 
Driven down, and banish'd from the realms a- 

hove. 
He, by just laws, embodied all the train, 
Who roam'd the hills ; and drew them to the 

plain ; 
There fix'd : and Latium call'd the new abode. 
Whose friendly shores conceal'd the latent God. 
These realms in peace the monarch long con- 

troird. 
And blessed the nations with an age of Gold. 

Translated by Pitt. 

This account is confused , yet we may discern in 
it a true history of the first ages ; as may be ob- 
served likewise in Hesiod. Both the poets, how- 
ever the scene may be varied, allude to the happy 
times immediately after the deluge; when the 
great Patriarch had full power over his descend- 
ants ; when equity prevailed without written law. 
These traditions, as I have repeatedly taken no^ 
i 






■ 

tice, being ailopted and prefixed to tlie hhtDrie^ 
df -the countries where thT*Amonians settled, hav^ 
introduced a Saturn in Ausonia ; and an Jnachu3 
and Phororflsus atArgos : and in consequence of 
it, the deluge, to which the two latter were wit- 
nesses, has been limited to the same place, and 
rendered a partial ^inundation. iBut, in reality, 
these accounts relate to another climate, and to 
a far earlier age: to those times, when, according 
to ^' Jiyginus, the first ikingdom upon earth was 
constituted ; and when one language only pre* 
vailed among the- sons of nten. 



iiri ClyvyH it46T«wx»^^A©^, Clem, Altxaodr* Strom. ].:l..p. 679' 
" Fab. 143. 



OF 



CUSHAN OR ETHIOPIA; 



A)7D OF 



THE VARIOUS COLONIES, 



'AKD 



DENOMINATIONS OF THE CUTHITES- 



^VV^E may, I think, be ^assured, that bythettttn 
Scuthai, luM^aif are to be understood Cuthai oc 
Cutbeans. It may ^therefore be proper to go to 
the fountain head, and to give an account of the 
original people, from whom so many of different 
^enomifiations were derived. They wei*e the softs 
of Chus, who seized upon the region of Biby- 
' Ionia and Chaldea, and constituted the first king- 
dom upon earth. I'hey were called by other 
natious Cushan ; also Xso-ositt, A^xStfj X^^rty«i, 
£f uO^aioi, AiOioiTK, CuseanSj Arabian8;'Onfta,-£rU' 
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thraanSj and Ethiopians: but among themselves 
their general patronymic was Cuth, and their 
country Cutha. I shalt take notice of them in 
their several migrations under each of these appel* 
lations. They were an ingenious and knowitag 
people, as I have before observed, and at the 
same time very prolific. They combined with 
others of the line of Ham, and were enabled very 
early to carry on an extensive commerce, and to 
found many colonies; so that they are to be 
traced in the most remote parts of the earth. 
These settlements have been enumerated by 
' Eusebius, Syncellus, and other writers, as far 
as they could be discovered. Nor must we won- 
der if they appear so numerous, and so widely 
extended, as it is perfectly consonant to their 
original history. For we are informed by * Moses 
when he enumerates the principal persons by 
whom the earth was peopled, that Ham had 



' Syncellus. p. 46. 47. 48. Johan. Malala. p. 15. Euscb. 
ChroD. p. 11. 12. See also Vol. ii. of this work, p. 489* 4^0. 
4iM. See particularly the Chronicon Pa^chale. p. 29. 30. 

^ Genesis, c. 10. On account of the comparative smallness to 
be observed in the line of Japhet, that encouraging prophecy 
was given, that Japhet should one day be enlarged. God sAaS 
enlarge Japktt. This, within these l'cv\ centuries, has been won* 
derfuily completed. 



'thirty and one immediate descendants, all of 
them heads of families^ when Shem had bnt 
twenty-six; and foufteen only are attributed to 
Japhet A large body of this )>eop)e invaded 
Egypt, when as yet it was in its infant state, 
made up of little independent districts, artless 
and unformed, without any rule or polity. They 
seized the whole country, and held it for some ages 
in subjection ; and from their arrival the history of 
Egypt virill be found to commence. The region 
between the^igris and Euphrates, where they ori- 
ginally resided, wsts styled the country of the 
Chusdim or Chasdim, but by the western nations 
Cbaldea. It lay towards the lower part of the 
Pgrisj, to the west, and below the plain of Shinar. 
On the opposite side, to the east, was the province 
of Elam, which country they seem soon to have 
invaded, and to have occupied the upper part 
This consisted of that fine region called after- 
wards Susiana, and Chusistan, which was watered 
by the Ulai, Chobar, and Choaspes, and by otlier 
branches of the Tigris. When the Persians gained 
the sovereignty of Asia, it was from them de- 
nominated Persis. Some have thought Elam was 



* Most of the Fatliers mtke the wmUm thirty-two, countiilg 
Ckosan; to that th^ total of the three &iiiili«| ^9 siippoio to 
hsTe been seventy-two. 
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Persis ; but Elam lay to the south, and Persis uras 
only another name (ot Cutha, for the Persians 
were the Cuthites of that country under a dif^ 
ferent appellation. The prophet Isaiah distin^ 
guishes these nations very accurately, when he 
mentions a return of the captives from ^ Elam^ 
ChuSj and Shinar. This country is said to have 
been also called Scutha; and the author of the 
^Chronicon Paschale mentions Scutbse in these 
parts, who were so called even in his days ; but 
he supposes tliat the name Scutha f[as given to 
the region on account of I know not what, 
Scythians from the north. Josephus, whose lan- 
guage had a greater affinity with the Chaldaic, 
and to yihom the history of the country was 
better known, expresses it Cutha ; and speaks of 
a river Cutha, which was probably the same as 
the Choaspes. Hence we have another proof, 
and,.! think, very determinate, that what the 
Grecians styled Scutha was Cutha, the land of 



' ^ C. 11. y. 1 1. Thus far is true, tbat Susiana wa» origioaUy a 
part of Elam. See Daoiel. c. 8. v. 2. but it was dismembered, 
and on that account esteemed a separate region. 
. ^ Kai ifAH9»f tf UifO-A 01 At^TOft £kt/0«* i^ fxii»» iif mi tVB, p. 47* 
Arrian mentions a region called Spiithia iM'ar the Persian Golf. 

xa» 2Avd»«K, ««i T1K «r«{<txf*fcing$ l\t^^H* ArHaoi Periplus apud 
Gcog. Gp: minores. vol. 1. p. 15. 
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the Cuthites. It extended a great way eastward,; 
and was in great measure bounded by Media to 
the north. When Salmanasser had taken Samaria, 
and carried the people into captivity, he re* 
peopled it with a colony from * Cutha, Media, 
Babylonia, and other conquered nations. And 
to this tlie Samaritans allude, when they give an 
account of themselves in Josephus. ^ ZaX/Mava- 

^pM$^ T«dv Ao'0'vfi6»v ^ao'iAiuf ex Tfic X0T9IAZ if/^ac 

MnyoLyixai Mn^iac ifiaii. Salmanosser^ the king of 
the Assyrians^ brought us hither from the couu'- 
tries of Cutha and Media. In process of time^ 
through conquest, the empire of the Persians was 
greatly enlarged, and Cuthia made but a part of 
it Hence, in another place, Josephus, speaking 
of the people of Samaria coming from Cuthia, 
makes it but a portion of Persis. He calls it here 
Cutha, and says, * £ri h a^n {i XkOa) x^i^ *^ 
Ilfgd-iJi ; the province of Cutha^ of which I have 
been speaking ^ is a region in Persis. This is one 
of the countries styled Cushan in Scripture ; for 
there are certainly more than one referred to 
by the sacred writers : by other people it was 
rendered Ethiopia. {laving thus traced the 



^ See 2 King^. c. 17. v. 24. Men of Babylon and Qutha. 

^ Antiq. 1. 1 1. c. 4. p. 556. 

* Jospphot Ant. 1. 9. c. 14. p. 507. 
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are divided into two nations^ and are the most re« 
mote of mankind. One nation of them is towards 
the setting sun ; the others far in the east^ where 
the sun rises. But this is much too limited. 
For, as the Cuthites got access into various parts 
of the world, we shall find an Ethiopia in most 
places where tliey resided. The Scripture seems 
to mention three countries of this name. Onc^ 
and tlie nearest to Judea, iras in Arabia, upon 
the verge of the desert, near Midian and the Red 
Sea. This is alluded to by the prophet Habak- 
kuk, where he says that ** he saw the tents qfCu- 
shan iff affliction ; and the curtains of the land of 
MidioJi did tremble. A second Ethiopia lay above 
Egj'pt to the south ; and is taken notice of by 
the prophet Ezekiel, where he is foretelling the 
destruction of the latter country, and says, that 
it shall be laid waste from one extreme part to 
the other. '^ Behold, therefore^ I am against thcc^ 



*» Wttbakkuk. C.3. v. 7. 

•^^ K^okirl. c. 29. V. lb. Our version seems to be very fiiultv, 
null HMiderN the passage, /rom tht tau:er ofSyene nnto the harden of 
Ftkki^'iity ur Cu*«h. In a former treatise I was under a mistake, 
tiviu umlci>tHni)ins; it in this liv;ht : but was led to the right inter- 
)M\*tai!^*h by the vorMon ot Xnntes Pagnious anJ Montaous. 
Mi4J«>l. or Mcigdiitum, nas u fort not far from Pelusium, at 
tuto cxiifiuity of the country : Syene was 4hc aftermost city at 
iho lUhoi cNticme, and stood under the Tropic upon the borden 
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end against thy rivers : and I will make the land 
of Egypt utterly waste and desolate^ from Migdol 
to Syene and the borders of Ethiopia. The third 
country, styled Ethiopia, comprehended the rer 
gions of Persis, Chusistan, and Susiana. '^ Htr 
nnlotus takes notice of Ethiopians about these 
parts : and the country is mentioned by the pro- 
phet 2#ephaniah, when he speaks of the return of 
Judah from captivity. "* From b^ond the rivers 
rfCushan^ or Ethiopia, tny suppliants^ evpt the 
daughter of my dispersed shall bring mine offer- 
ing. The principal rivers to which he referred, 
wcie "the "^ Ulai, Kur, f;hol?ar, and Choaspes ; 



of Ethiopia. The meaning of the prophet is plain, that the 
whole length of Egypt, north and south, from Migdol the garri- 
son to Syene, shall be utterly made desolate. Syene stood at 
the extremity of Pathros, or superior Egypt; Migdol, the fort, 
was near Daphn?e Pelusiae, upon the sea. Jeremiah states the 
chief divisions of the country very accurately, speaking of the 
Jews who dwelt in the land of Egypt : which dofil at Migdol, and at 
Tahphanet, and at Noph, and in the countrtf of Pathros, c. 44r. v. 1. 
See Obsenrations and Inquiries, &c. vol. vi.p. 1^3. 

'^ *0i }i «w* i|Ai9 «>«TBXi*>y AtOio**!;, ^i$oi ya^ ^ irf«Tivorro, 

n, fmn9 h nm rfix*'f^ iabhp, 1. 7* C. 70. p. 541. 

'* Zephaniah. c. 3. ▼. 10. 

'' Upon the -banks iof the Ulai, or Eolseus, the prophet Da* 
iiiel had his vifiuns. Even Chaldoa was esteemed Ethiopia ; an4 
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mil eastern brancbbs of the Tigris, near which 
were the chief places of captivity* Still further 
east, beyond Carmanja, was another region 4it 
this name, which by Eosebius is termed ^"^ ^ii- 

^lOS i fiX^iFUva x»rm Ui^t, 'Vfoq £v^ov«roir, thc jEt/Wh 

fiOf which looks towards the Indiy to the south- 
tost : and even the Indi themselves, will in the 
aequel be found to have been Ethiopians. The 
sons of Chus came into Egypt under the name of 
Aurits and Shepherds, as also of EtfaiopianSk 
Hence Egypt too inherited that name : ^ EmXt^ 

it (AiyuvTOf) — Koti Atfta, xai UorafAMf xai AIOIOIIIAy 
9i» TKC <xf I AiBioiro^c, 'BTf^* wv voXAoi rtt¥ w»\»Hn irf^Mn, 

This country was called — both Aeria^ and Pota- 
mia, or the River Country ; also Ethiopia 7* which 
name it received from some Ethiopians^ who settled 
there ; and of whom many of the very a$itient 
writers ha^e spoken. The Cuthites settled at CoK 
chus, the Colchis of the Greeks : in consequence 
of which it was called Cutaia and Ethiopia. ** Je* 
rome, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical Writers, 



Tacitus, speaking of the Jews, whose anceston came from Ur in 
Chaldca, styles them ^thiopum prolem. Hislor. L 6. c. 2. 
^ Euseb. Chron. p. 12. he adds, o^^ AiAftovMt mft mtm, iQu 

Eustath. Cummcut. in Dionys. v. 241. p. 42. 
ilicrun. de Scriptoribus Ecclcsiasticis. 
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mentions St Andrew preaching the gospel in the 
tDvms upon the two Colchic rivers, the Apsanis 
and Phasis; and calls the natives Ethiopians. 
Andreas^ f rater SimonU Petf% ut nutjorcs nostri 
froOderunt^ Scytkis^ Sogdiams^ et Saceu in Au^ 
putd cvoHate pntdicMvit, qua €ogffofninatur nuig* 
M ; ubi est irruptio Apeariy et Pham Jluvms : 
iUk incolunt JEthiopes interiarei. He relates the 
same circumstance of Matthias. In atttrA EtJd" 
ft^d, uii est irruptio Apsari, -et Ifym partus, 
prdtSeaciL The port of Hyssus near Colchb 
is taken notice of by Arrian in his Pmplus, 
and by Socrates in his life •of the same saint: 

"Ten Xipw. I have observed that the sons of 
Chus are said to have come under the titles of 
Casus and BelQs into Syria and Phenicia, where 
they founded many cities : and we are in- 
formed by Strabo, that this country was called 

£thiopia. ^' Eia-t tt ii xai TDV AiOftoxiay fic T«y xedl^ 

ifAOf ^onrixnv fiiray^^^. There are people who would 
introduce an Ethiopia into the region which wc 
esteem Phenicia. In the account of the Cadmi- 



^ Stnbo. 1. 1. p. 73. These nations were the Scythe of the 
Gredaas. Hence it is said, Ahyvwrwv cvoucoi ii^tr •• ZmOm. 
Piod. PyUu Od. 4, Schol. ad ▼. 376. for they were a^knevn co* 
lony Cram Egypt 



i:^- -wtx AK-sJ-Tsif -or 




4iu . ^VHO are tftVHft: ^fUHoaBiu ikn^r a^n^. 
tiKTv ijifft i^amt nuc uere ^iw je 

tui ^u^. MSA- ii. SiiiUL. inicn: tae Sflcm, '■■r 

^ri a^ xitiK;^ : mmBt of wtusn caxst jdkI lettted 
.i>C4i 'UtriAihHxif : auU otiKri^ |i:irr -posficsuon itf Jiff* 

^/KOi^ /ti^p'.vpk uf ilart^ufsut. tint: ^tia- Jl-iiuOfiam 
iui^t; 4r,iiUi^6tl( rJ^ rt^iwse iff' Jlfra:a. puiii ato i* 



■A i. 



i^j.i. ^v^. iliw. j. ■: ' . ;jj. p. /.tt- 

/»A//AV<i/; /iU //»y^ ^iH*d i$p a^^rn^ Jtitfj-sn^ zhi tjarilt a^titc liar- 
i44lwf4, trnd 'if ikt At nhiutti^ tlud xsem Mwr tm r^^a y m r , T G^raom 
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Ttsfern limits : and that some of them came and 
titled at Tartessus : others got possession of dif- 
crtnt parts of the sea-coast. They lived near the 
aland Erythea^ which they held. 

Upon the great Atlantic, near the isle 
Of Erythea, for its |»astiires fatn'd. 
The sacred race of Ethiopians dwelL 

It is on this account that we find some of the 
lame family on the opposite coast of ^ Maurita- 
nia ; who are represented as people of great sta- 
ture. ^ Aifiioirfif iroi CiO-i, fAtyifOi avS^CiJTrwv, w ifAUS 

w/Acv. The people of this country (Mauritania) 
are Ethiopic ; and they are in stature the largest 
of any nation with which ive are acquainted. The 
original Ethiopia was, as I have said, the region 



*' Dionys. Perieg. v. 558. 

^ These are the Ethiopians alluded to by Homer. 

' Scylax Caryandensb. v. 1. p. 54. Soi* aliK) Strabo. 1. S. 
p. 237* who mentions the Ethiopians near Mauritania, upon the 
western ocean. *Oi ivtf rn^ Mrnvfovjuti •tnufiti erpo^ tok *£<7Vf^»« 
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of Babylonia and Chaldea, where the first king- 
dom upon earth was fonned, and the most early 
police instituted. Here also the first idolatry b&- 
gan. Hence it is very truly said by Stephanvs of 
Byzantium: mir AiOioTAftvynv wfwmv v^ynvai* «|iif« 

thiopia was the first established country upon earth: 
and the people were the first who introduced the 
worship of the Gods, and who enacted lams. 
And as the Scythas, or Cuthites, were the same 
people, no wonder that they are represented as 
the most antient people in the world ; even prior 
to the Egyptians. Scytharum gens antiqnissiiiia 
semper habita. The Scytha, says Justin, wen 
ever esteemed of all nations the most antient. Bot 
who were meant by the Scyths has been for a 
long time a secret 



OF THE ERYTHREANS. 

Another title, by which the Cuthites were 
distinguished, was that of Erythreans : and At 
places where they resided received it from them. 
And here it may not be improper to first take no- 
tice of the Erythrean Sea ; and consider it in its 
full extent, for this will lead us to the people 
from whom it was called. We are apt to confine 
this name to the Red Sea, or Sinus Arabicus; 
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but that was only an inlet, and a part of the 
whole. The Cuthite Erythreans, who settled 
iMar Mtdian, upon the Sinus Elanitis, conferred 
this name upon that gulf : but the Persic Sea was 
also denominated in the same manner, and was 
indeed the original Erythrean Sea. Agathemerus 
seems to make it commence at the junction of 
the bay with the sea. '"^ Tktb h ii E^ u9f • SrmXannn Jc 

Herodotus, speaking of the coast of Asia and 
Persts, after having mentioned the coast of the 
Pontus Euxinus above, says, '' *H h 9n irif% mx% 

The other coasts of which I am to speak^ commen* 
cu from among the Persians (that is, from the 
outlet of the Tigris), and extends to the Ery- 
threan Sea: which Sea both he and Agathe- 



** Agathemer. apud Geogr. Gr. Minores, vol. 2. p. 50. 

" Herodotos. 1. 4. c. Jp. So Mcgasthencs, who wrote con- 
cerning the Babylonish history, calls the Sinus Persicus Mart 
En^knnmu He is qaotcd by Abydenus in Euseb. Pr»p. Evang. 
L9. c. 41. p. 457. EfTiTiix*^ ^« ««» ^« EfvOfnc 3«A«^^1K •»»- 
tkmv. This was the agger Semiramidis ; a work attributed to an 
imaginary queen. Nearchus mentions king Erythras in the Indie 
Sea; and says that sea was called Eruthrean from him ; av ont 

Keafchi Parapl. apud Geogr. Grac. vol. 1. p. 30. See also 
Marcellinos. 1. 23. c. 6. p. 2S7« 
S 
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ineriis industriously distinguish from the Ara** 
bian Gulf; though the latter was certainly so 
called, and had the name of £r}'threan. The 
Parthic empire, which included Persis, is by 
Pliny said to be bounded to the south by the 
^* Mare Rubrum, which was the boundary also of 
the ^' Persians. By Mare Ruhr urn j he here means 
the great Southern Sea. And the poet Diony- 
sius, speaking of the limits of the same country, 
says, that to the south it was bounded by the 
same sea, even to the farthest east ; comprehend- 
ing under this name the whole tract of ocean, to 
Carmania and Gedrosia. 

^^ Ilf^a it 01 vonn nr^afAfAivfi avroAiiiv^f, 

Speaking of the island Taprob'iane, which he pla- 



•5* PUn. Nat. Hist. 1. 6, c. 25. 

^' Persae Marc Rubrum semper accolucrc, propter quod b 
Sinus Persicus vocalur. Pliny. 1. 6. c. 25. p. 330. 

^* Dionys. Perieg. v. 931. Mf)scs Chorcnensis gives a true ac- 
count of this sea, as being one of the ti.ree with which the earth 
is surrounded. Primum est Mare Indie urn, quod etiam Rubrum 
vocalur ; ex cujus sinu Persicuni et Arabicum profluunt maria; 
atquc a moridie inhabitabili it^notfiquo terra, ab oriente regione 
Sinensi, a scptentrionibus India, Pcrsidc ct Arabii, &c. termtii%- 
tur. Geog. p. 3i?. 



6es far in the east, towards the Golden Cherso* 
nese, he says, that this too was sit lated in the 
£rythreaa sea. He places it so, as not to be 
mistaken, in Asia, near the region of the '^Indian 
Colias, or Colchis ; and styles it the great breeder 
of Asiatic elephants ; 

He mentions the whales, with which its coast 
used to be infested ; which are taken notice of 
by other writers/ 

High places, and antJent, temples, were often taken 
by the Greeks for places of sepulture ; and the 
Deity there of old worshipped for the person bu- 
ried. A tomb of this sort is mentioned by the 



^' Oionys. Perieg. v. 593. 

^^ Ibid. 397- Also of the Erythrcan Sea to the south of India. 

Teuaf etvoTfAvyti' roT»o» ^* aXoq oicfiar EPTGPKr* 

Tayym ^ ik ^vytt^. ▼. 1 132. 
The itme as the Colchic sea, or Indian Ocean. 

Uhmf *lutrtvff»9 £^9^«v Af^hrti*. Nonni Dionysiac. 1. 35* 
p. 87& 
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saone poet ia tbe island Ogyxis upon tlie copst 
of Cannania. 

As yon sail onward towards Carmania^s cape^ 
You meet the island Ogyris, where stands 
The tomb of king Eruthrus. 

Those of this family, who passed still farther, ud 
settled in India, and upon the peninsula beyond 
the Ganges, conferred this name upon the great 
Indie Ocean. The author of the Periplus wrote 
professedly about the history of this part of the 
world ; and the whole is st}'led the navigation of 
the Erythrean Sea. The people themselves must 
consequently have been called Eruthreans, from 
whom it was named. People of their family 
founded many places westward, which were called 
Erythra, in '• Ionia, Libya, Cyprus, JEtoIia; 
and one in Boeotia, mentioned by Homer : 



'^ Dionys. Perieg. v. Go6. 
'• Vide Stepb. Byzantin. 
3' Homeri Iliad. B. ▼. 499. 
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I took notice that there were Erythreans about 
Tartessus, Pliny from PhiJistus and Ephorus ac- 
quaints usj that Gades itself was called Erythia : 
a small variation froni Efy thria. ^ Gadis insula — 
vocatur ab Ephoro et Philistide Erythia : and he 
adds, that it received this name from people who 
came from the coast of Tyre ; but originally from 
the Er3threan Sea. Erythia dicta est, quoniam 
Tyrii aborigines eorum orti ab Erythrneo Mari 
ferebantur. What is here meant by Mare Ery- 
thrseum, may be known from Strabo, who says, 
that the people styled Phenicians, among whom 
are included the Tyrians, were by some said to 
come originally from the ocean, or from people, 
who resided upon its confines. ^* ^omxxq xxi ZkT^- 

>«? — Itvotxs^ fika* TWk fk tw uxiavu ; by which muSt 

be meant the Persic Gulf near Chaldea. In re- 
spect to Gades, or Gadir, the same author men- 
tions, that it was called by Pherecydes Syrus, 

Erutheia : £^v9i»av it ra rain^a lOAXff Xtytty o ^tfSKvini I 



^ Plin. Nat Hist. 1. 4. p. 530. If they came from the Eryth- 
ram Sea, and were thence named, the text should be altered to 
Erythria : for that must have been the true name. 

^ Strabo. 1. 1. p. 7S. I cannot but take notice here of a mis- 
tike, which I made in a former work, concerning these Eruth- 
reans of Iberia. I supposed that they were Edomites from the 
Red Sea : but they were certainly of another family, and came 
from the vicinity of the Tigris^ and the Sinus Peisi^; where 
the original Eruthreans inhabited. ' 

VOL. IV. R % 
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Pherectfdes seems to speak of Gadeira^ as the same 
as Erytheia. Here lived the ^tsia^ AiOio^^tc of 
^ Dionysius ; under which characteristic the Cu- 
thites are particularly denoted. 

It may seem wonderful, that any one family 
should extend themselves so widely, and have 
settlements in such different parts. Yet, if wc 
consider, we shall find nations within little more 
than two centuries, who have sent out immense 
colonics, and to places equally remote. More- 
over, for the truth of the facts abovementioncdi 
w^e have the evidence of the best histories. Cc- 
drenus speaks of the usurpations of the sons of 
Ham : and says, that in his time they lived in a 
state of apostasy as far as India one way; also in 
the countries called Ethiopia, quite to Maurita- 
nia, the other. *' Tk it t« Xxu, vkuret /bi(X(* *■* *"•* 

iiuri ifiu iv aTTorxtrix xcirx yi rx; INAIAZ, xxh Aidtrisf, 
XXI ^ix\j^iTX./ixv' lyji oi xai iv TOi^ xxrx j3oppa» futtpi 

-arx^xixXxtTfTix;. Tliti/ have also upon the northern 
coast (that is, the coast of Europe) settlements 
upon the sea. Zonaras speaks to the same pur- 
pose; but is more particular; mentioning the 



** iJionysii Pciiog. v. 559. 

*' Cedrcni Annal. v. 1. p. 14. H<r«» ^ xara T«rrc» ts» ««*;:»—• 

* .- « 

9a»rf( tK^9fjir,x<irrx ^ic a:«^i; rot a^iO/xor, A^X^yst Ti, mai xi^aA**** 
T»». Tw /4i» X*-i 71 r«? r^Mtyora oto* m it \afir iiKa tntn' n • 

lr,u fixo^t viiTc. Lji^ilianius. 1. 1. t. 3. p. CSS. 
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place where they last reside<l before they spread 
themselves in the wrest. ^ *Oi it yt watii^ m Xa/* 

imcavs xaTf«Ati(pa<ri. 7%e sofis of Ham seized upon 
all the country which reaches from Syria^ and 
from the mountains of Abanus and Libanus--^ 
They got also possession of the places which lie 
upon the sea-coast j even to the Ocean, or great 
Atlantic. These writers speak of this people very 
properly under the name of the sons of Ham : 
they were, however, chiefly Cuthites, or £thio<- 
plans : to the vast extent of whose colonies Stra* 

bo bears witness. ** Hx^ocrrXixriov ir^¥, i Xtya), xoci 
vcji Ttd9 t^XJ^ ^»t7f >i/Afv«v AihoTTuVj on in J'sp^co'Oat tou; 
v«f' iXftif my axixviriv iixrnyoprci^ af* iiXis ayiorroq 

fuxjn ixta ivofAtva. He had been speaking of many 
nations, comprehended under one name ; and ia 
consequence of it says ; fVhat I have been men^ 
Honing relates equally to the Ethiopians, that 
twofold people ; whom we must look upon in the 
same light ; as they lie extended in a long tracts 
from the rising of the sun, to the setting of the 
same. Ephorus gave a similar account : ^ foxu 



**Zonar. 1. 1. p. 21. 
♦" Strabo. 1. 1. p. 60. 
^ Ibid. 1. 1. p. 59. 

R S 
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yftfy f ntfi, TO rm AiOioirw cGyoc wxf»ru¥U¥ aw «»ataXiA 

;^f ijEACf ivwv pcx(^ ^^^ tvcf^toy. Thejatnily of the Ethu 
opiansj says Ephorus, seems to me to have er* 
tended themselves from the winter tropic in the 
east to the extremity of the west. 

In some places, as I have beforementionedi 
they mixed with the natives, and held mtoy 
islands in common with them. ^^ Avtai m >km 

fTIXOIlrOI /ttlTft^U T« X«fA, KXi TIT laf lO, TA XftTa doAcC* 

r«ir yiirorr»i, •fui yn^-oi xr* These islands^ which I 
have just specified^ are those that are jointly held 
by the sons of Ham^ and those of Japhct; and 
they are in number twenty and six. The princi* 
pal of them in the Egean Sea were Cos, Chios^ Coi- 
dosylmbros, Lesbos, Samos. The autlioradds,^Ex» 

Kvr^oir. There were other islands occupied by tUs 
people^ such as Sardinia, Crete, and Cyprus. 
Eusebius enumerates almost the same placet oc* 
cupied by the Amonians; and concludes with 
their settlements upon the Atlantic, where tbcy 
mixed with the natives : ^ Kai iioft^n fitr«{» n 

Xm[A Kxi Tx Ja^fS TO ro/^a xfi; EO-Tf^iaf d'aXMTwc ts 

firiXOUA TX XxfA XXI TX l»fl9. 



♦^ Chron. Paschale. p. 30. 

*• Ibidem. 

^* £useb. Chronicon. p. 12. 
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Thus by reciprocal evidences from the most 
genuine history it appears, that the Cuthites, 
Ethiopians, and Erythreans were the same people. 
And it has been shewn, that they had a still more 
general name of XxuOai, Scuthai. This, though 
an incorrect appellation, yet almost universally 
obtained. 



CUTHIA INDICA, 



.OR| 



SCYTHIA LIMYRICA. 

As so much depends upon my clearing up this 
•rdcl^ which I have taken in hand ;. I shall pro- 
ceed to shew, that not only the Scythas of Col* 
chisi Moesia, and Thrace, with those upon the 
Palus Msotis, were in great measure of the race 
of Chus : but that all natipns styled Scythian 
were in reality Cuthian or Ethiopian. This may 
be ascertained from the names of places being 
the same, or similar among them all, from the 
same customs prevailing ; from the same rites and 
worship, among which was the >yorship of the 
sun ; and from those national marks, and family 
characteristics, whence the identity of any people 
pay be proved. I have mentioned, that the Cu? 
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lliitL's bent out many colonies; and, partly by 
\Uc\v uildie«« uud superiority in science, and 
jMiily U^ toiiH', they got access among varioos 
iMiiuhii. In aiome places they mixed with the 
piMpIc i^t Ou^ oouiury. and were nearly absorbed 
iu ihi'ii luaulu'isi: in other parts they excluded 
llu* h.itixi.s i^nil maintuine\l themselves solely and 
M'p.nau*. Ihov au* to U* met with in the histo- 
MiVi nt ihi* \\\\i .lijcN iuuKt different names and 
liilv*>, k-iuij iU'iKvni'.utvd sometimes from the 
i'liu.^ \vhiv'> ilu'x tniill; so'vetimes from thewor- 
>lup wliuh thv'x prv*:Vs,<^d ; out the more general 
lunu, lK*ih oi* tlu*m>c'lve>, a:ui ot' the countries 
whu'h they occupied. ^r;i* in ti?e Babylonish dia- 
lect Cuth, t\i:ha. ard C;.:h:i. They were by 
other rut!:^n< >tyicd Chi!>, Chusan, Cusei ; and 
T!'>e>e !c*::v5 \^:-:a wt:e •ilttrtd :o Ca>us, Casius, 

AiVr !::jy Ku: 5^ :c\: ;.pcr :' t^ rrovince of Su- 
5u?^3. a::d Chi:<?>run. rh^v vt";: .:: pv>s?ession of 
tW iMvi-iror. or' tre T:c"s i'.^*3wirds; and, 



.*:>«.*-.*. /\ t* S. ».-„-»:.. i* i''a,-*j.. Si -i: :l 5 ->,J. ?'*-. NaI. K:?t- 
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•elves. beyond Gedrosia and Carmania, upon the 
chief river of the country. The author of the 
Periplus takes notice of them under the name of 
Scythians ; and mentions those places in the east, 
where they resided. *' Mira fi rauTuv ;^wf ay (*Xlf «t«y) 

tii\ Tn; f\7riiPiSy Ska, ro |3a9o? rtav xoXircou ex rxg auAroXf^^ 
WT£jxf5«(rr?J lycSi^irxk zrafaCaXacrcria /*ff*J Ttjy ZxuOtac, 
vx^ x'jToy xufxivoc roy jSo^f^v, rxfrtiva Aiav. £^t)( tsro- 
rafAO^ £iv9o^j [Msyifcq rcoi/ xoctoc rtiv E^uO^av d'0(Xa(r(rav vo- 

^1 iro; worxf^o; i^m roiAxrx. After the country of 
Ora, the continent now, by reason of the great 
depth of its gulfs and inlets, forming vast promori" 
iorieSy runs outward to a great degree from the 
tasty and incloses the sea-coast of Scythia^ which 
lies tov)a?'ds the north, that is, in the recess of one 
of these bays. It is low land, and lies upon the 
rvcer Sinthus ; which is the largest river of any 
that run into the Erythrean Sea; arid affords 
"" the greatest quantity ofxvater. I need not men- 
tion, that what he calls the Sinthus is the same 
as the Sindus, or Indus. They occupied also 
that insular province, called in their language, 
from its situation, Giezerette, or the island ; 
and from their ancestor, as well as from their 
worship, Cambaiar, or the Bay of Cham, 



^' Arriani Perip. 2. Geogr. Vet. vol. 1. p. 21. 
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Vhich name it retsuns at this day. They settled 
also upon the promontory Comar, or Comarin; 
and were lords of the g^reat ishmd Pelsesimunda, 
called afterwards Seran dive. The>- were all 
Styled the Southern Scuthae, of whom the poet 
Dionysius gives the following description : 



AA^»rjrf«^ fhzi «^> ^iTCk »9Tt> ftj|x» £?^^: 



This C'^untrv is likewise taken nonce of bv Pris- 
ciun under the name of ScvthLa : 



'*' £>: 5cy ih:.it tel:^ lustjrgJls dciren ad Indmn : 

T!v i::hjiMri!:i:5 cf «>.-<> cccEtry wrie certainly 
Cv:.:i.u:i<^ 5b;r iv*:;;r:.:v c: Ci;i> ind Hisel Ce- 
d-;f;iu> ix^ir^r^ry cr<'r::crs5 tliieiZTi in this fight; 
whca c* i> fixtr^ cjcrir<^ c:* ^jccitf cf the piincipal 
A:r:c::-iii >;e:!:irirfr.:5 u: i j;-j.<tfa.g^ !Sc'ft:?e iLicioled : 



*^* F^'r^ru.T. *•. »'-'i:. IV yr^"n"viT 5e-i tj h'f inner 
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^ Ts it n XafA vXu^dt fAiXf^ ^^' ^^^ <^^ ^^^^ ^^ avo^ 
farut xxra yi ra^ INAIAZ, xai Aiiifytrioc^ xa» Mau^i- 

TMritt^ That this Scythia was the land of Cutha, 
may be known from its being styled Ethiopia ; 
under which character it is alluded to by Euse- 
bins, when he speaks of " Ai9i07i« v (ixtwHToc xotrx 
^ Uisf tjf Of ivfoyorov. The Cuthites worshipped the 
Patriarch Noah under the name of Nusos, and 
Dio-nusos : and wherever they came, they built 
cities to his memory, called Nusa. They also 
worshipped Chus, under the character of lachus, 
Pachus, Bacchus : and their history is always at- 
tended with an obscure ^account of some check 
which they once receivej^^ of a retreat, and dis- 
sipation ; which is veiled under the notion of 
the flight of Bacchus. It related to the disper- 
sion at Babel ; and is mentioned in the histories 
of most places where they settled ; and was par- 
ticularly preserved among the traditions of the 
Indian Catheans. 



'^Cedren. Hist. Compend. yoI. 1. p. 14. 
'^ Eusebti Chron. p. 12. 
, The arrangement of the oriental nations by Eusebius is very 

particular: EAvfuvioi, AfaCic, A^;^atoi, Kilptfo^ici, I:K.T@AI, rt;^t«- 
nfH-eu. Chron. p. II. 

'^ These are die Ethiopians tneutioncd by Apuleius, Qui nas- 
eeotibus Dei Solis inchoantibus radiis^iUubtrdntur iEihiopcs, 
Ariique. L 11. p. 364. 
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XkifQi Tt/AHfif Ti xai Iff PC, 01^ vert Bax^of 
t^u^ji«»&>i> fvxTiiri», or* nXAoeo'^'orr* ^f» oC^oi 

T* dhiujk Nua'O'JiAiiv fAt¥ f^n^tafdurr* xtXcuAtK 

I a con«!iC«iueace of this, they had many rites sinu* 
lai to thi^c iu '^ Cireece. It was customary with 
thviu to erown themselves with ivy; which was 
to U' touuii oi\)v at Meru« a mountain sacred to 
{law'hus. Thcv uUo at their sacrifices wore the 
uv l>vi>« or .spotted skiu, ^ke the JBaccbanalians in 
the we^t : aiul used cypfamb and tabours upon 
the like soleuui iHTcasNioiis. 'lliey bad also, fx^ 
*.i /ATwix% the satv'io ihnce, which was com* 
iiiou uu:oi)g the Thiacuu^^ aud the people of 
l:.e':'ve. 

l>u :I:i^ aCvOUHu whvQ Alexander came into 
tris v.'Lirtry, tl c' K^t:>ts looked upon tlie Gre- 
^ij!:^ as in ^rrtat nveaiiire of the same faniilv, as 
thev Were their seivt's : and u'heii the people of 
Nv.>vL <;:'?:: As.v ;:[.'•!': is. tie chief person of their 
c:c\, to solicit t::eLr tVeeJcin of tije Grecian con- 
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queror, they conjured him by the well-known 
name of Dionusus^ as the most efficacious means 
of obtaining their purpose. ^ il (3«o-4A<u, J«ovt«4 

T8 Aiovvtrts, O king, the Nussaans intreat thee to 
suffer them to enjoy their liberties and their laws, 
out rf regard to their God Diouusos. Their chief 
city was Nusa : and wherever the Cutheans set* 
tied, they seemed to have founded a city of this 
^ name. Hence Stephanus says, *' Nu(r«», ztoAik 
voXA«i. The Amonian colonies may be continu- 
ally traced by this circumstance : for there was a 
city Nusa in Arabia, in Egypt, in Syria, in Col- 
chis, upon Mount Caucasus, in Thrace, upon 
Helicon near Thebes, in Naxos, in Euboea ; and 
one in ^* Libya, of which it was said, that it 



■T" 



*• Arrian. Exp. Alex. 1. 5. p. 196. 

" The Scholiast upon Homer. Z. v. 139. mentions a Nusa 10 
Atabia, and in Ei^ypt. Nusa in Arabia is taken notice of by 
Uciodorus, a later poet. 

£ri ^f TK Nv^, MTftTor xff»(, a»£f6v iXm^ 

Scholia ApoUonii. 1. 2. v. 1215. 

'* Stcph. Byzant. of cities styled Nusa. Also Eustathii wa^ix* 

CoXai in Dionys. v. ] 159. — Stephanus of Nusa in Euhoea : f>0« 

0(a ^la^ rifjLi^Ai; 7r,t aiAVi\o9 (paff-t9 a»6fi», xai rot j?oT^v» mtwatno^ 

** Strabo. 1. 7. p. 459. Nusa in Libya, the city of Dionusus. 
There was a city Scythopolis in Canaan, undoubtedly founded 



i^-^ niy AVAf.rvff or 



I . I • 



i»'»iM M^ui ha w^rn Iwluc by the Mine person. 
I \\s s\^\s\\M's\\ 4U0ihfr Imlian people, pretended 
^\^s^ \\\>\ \\v^V' u\uuv*luidv descended from Dio- 
^ ^^^,^^ , hm w K>vm\ MuK^ ukea uoiice : ** OgvJgatxflM, 

i*., X ws s 4k^^> v^Ikh t»tisr* of people, which 
.^v ,/.'A *x \fuXx ,ukJ ;?kr G^iages; azid he- 
.»\*. ^^^ ^^.v-i u :»Xm uoiBC^ Ot thelatter 



« t 



A 



\ . ■ . , M ,.\««« &T«T<|IMKTa& CTK2 



.• .:,>, >fc2'.' :^2e «.-* . -r- i:e?« ra.— > :r ^e C3 



1: > -TMr^-vx-^ic. rtai i3»> r>ac- •-» « m* 



,v\ r^ Sr>t^.> -xvuc-::>^ ?^:r. Nu:. I-i:^: *. 5. i I*. So 



''^" -*^ - ■•^^- •'.-•r*^ ^akrft •? i»« 



/ .*-.'*-. x'N . /^f ftiw ■ "*.!?%■> V,-.'.^ '►•*«^., 
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•Ganges 



Separat innumeras et vastas gurgite gentes ; 
Oritasque, Aribasque simul. Unique Arachotas 
Utentes Ixnis. 

And tbe Scholiast upon Dionysius more particu- 
larly; tr^oc ivc^ip T« IirJs vorafA9 A^irai. The 

titles of Orits and Aribes, like that of ** JEthi- 
opes, were peculiar to the sons of Chus. Hence, 
when mention is made of Scythia Indica, and 
when the poet to the same purpose tells us, 

Est Scythias tellus australis flumen ad Induni ; 

we may be assured that the country alluded to 
was Cuthia. The inland ^ Oritae in some degree 
degenerated from their forefathers, and became 
in habit like the natives of the country ; but dif* 
fered from them in speech, and in their rites and 

customs : ^ 7Xii)^0*a h aXXn avTOict x«i aXXa ¥0[Jkaia : 

so that we may be assured, that they Mere not 
the original inhabitants, though they came thi- 
ther very .early. One region of the Gangetic 



^'Pritcian. ¥.1001. 

^ At^t^wm^ i BUwueu nmrm ru^ I»l^. Giron. Pasch. p. Cp. 
*^ Inrala Solis^in qui On geiw, Plmy I. 6. p. 326. 
^ Arriao. Hist Indic. p. 340. and 338. of the Oritx. 
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country was named Cathaia, and the people 
^ Cathaians. Arrian speaks of them as a very 
hrave and respectable people : and says, that their 
chief city was Singala: ^ avrwefj^^ himp oxxe^, ^lm 

ntf XiyojAtPSi Ka0«i£f — ZAyyaXet ro oifOfAA rn ib'oXci, xcu 

mvroi it K«0d((Of tvroXfAtaraTOi tc, xai ra voXtfAia x^ariftf 

ipofAi^opro. Cathaia is a small variation for Cd- 
thaia, as Aribes before was for ^' Arabes: and 
the latter are rendered by Arrian Arabians, A^aCuc; 
who speaks of them as residing upon one of the 
mouths of the Indus, near the island Crocale. 

^^ n^otroiKiu tt raturv ffivo; lyiixop^ it A^«6ic( xftAjrp<»M, 

They lived upon the river Arabis ; which served 
as a boundary to them, and to their brethren the 

CXceitse : ^' i^ iix m; yn^ aurwy paay txiiioi i; d'aAae'coiTy 
ifi^u¥ ritruy re mv ;^wft)ir xat ruu fl^tiTitav : tohich Tttfl 

through their territories^ and so passed into the 



*^ The CathaianSy famous for a breed of fierce dogs ; and for 
mines of salt, and others of gold and silver. Strabo. 1. 15. 
p. 1025. 

Cathaia is no other than Cuthaia, the name by which Perus 
and Cusistan were called, according to Josephus. Kt;d«iA^— f9 
111^0-1^. Antiq. Jiid. 1. 11. c. 4. p. 556. 

^° Arrian. Expedit. Alexandr. 1. 5. p. 224. 

^' The country is called Araba at this day, to the west of the 
Indus. 

^* Arrian. Hist. Indie, p. 336. 

^' Ibid. ApaCf; hi>tu Euseb. Chroo. p. ll. ^ 

1 
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vcedn; serving as a boundary to their country; 
-end to that of the Oreita. The chief city of the 
latter was Ur, like that in Ciialdea ; but expressed 
by the Greeks ^* n^a, Ora. They had been fot 
ages an independent people ; but were forced to 
submit to the fortunes of Alexander, to whom 
they surrendered their city. 

Together with the Oreitas and Arabians of Di- 
onysius, are mentioned the Arachoti. These are 
undoubtedly the same as the Cathaians above ; 
and were denominated from their cit5\ Ar-Chota 
is the same as Cothopolis, or the city of Cutha, 
somewhat varied in the poet's description. The 
Arachotians are styled Aivo^xonvot^ from their par- 
ticular habit, which was of linen. This circum- 
stance is a strong characteristic of the Amonians. 
I believe, in every place where they settled, they 
were famous for this ^' manufacture. They in- 
tsoduced it in Colchis, which was celebrated for 
its flax and linen ; so was the country of Cam- 



''* Airian. Expcdit. Alexandr. 1. 4. p. 1^0. I. 6. p. 26l. 

'' Of the Colchi : tp^vt^t h xat Xt»8^»^» rtif xecAajbiijy, ittnrt^ 
AjyviTTJo*. Schol. in Pind. Pyth. Od. 4. v. S76. 

Solomon sent for linen from Egypt. 1 Kings, c. 10, v. 58. 

Moreover they that zcork in fine Jlax shall be amfovnded. IsaiaL. 
c. 19. V. 9- of the Egyptians. 

Eustathius of the Egyptians ; ro ^lya{ ttr^.ra^ au.vtxtff^*i, 

Schol. in Diony?. Perieg. ad v. 6S0. 
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paata» urhere they settled in Italy. The Egypti- 
ans were styled Turba finigera : and thft " Athc* 
niiiti* Iiad aoc loauj left otf this kind of apparel lo 
tiie time of Ttiucvdides. The same habit pre- 
\diied in Bj?cica« especially amoa^ the priests : 



vi^iaatur corpora fijw, 



Et Peluiiaco inurcul^et >taraine vertex. 

It >eenis to Irave beea uui verbally the garb of the 
Oaciuc Iniiiaii^ : a* we may infer fn^m Philostra- 

iyx,^^^^<i xjbi JtuJimajita 3u;L\^. This was the express 
hdbit or the £^ pciansy whom tiiis people resem- 
bled ill many other respects. From circumstan- 
ctrs ot this udture. manv learned men have con- 
reiKiL'd tiiat :iie Indians, and ev^;n the '^ Chinese, 
were a colony rVoai Egypt: -.vhiie ocliers have pro- 
ceed. cu a5 warni'y upon the Gffi::?:K principle; 
uuti have in:>i>:ed cha: the Egypciaits^ or at least 
ti'cir Uuru^iT^j: and cuitoc:.?, an! w be derived 
fiom the led': and Serrs. Ect neither opinion is 



coUv.ue l>\-pr>azie, &c. Pat M. oe GaijDcs. de TAcidcnie 
Royale, j&c. &c. A Tkii^ 1760. 
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quite true : nor need we be brought to this alter- 
native ; for they both proceeded from one central 
place : and the same people who imported their 
religion, rites^ and science into Egypt, carried 
the same to the Indus and Ganges ; and still far- 
ther into China and Japan. Not but that some 
colonics undoubtedly came from Egypt : but the 
arts and sciences imported into India came from 
another family, even the Cuthites of Chaldea; 
by whom the Mizraim themselves were instruct- 
ed : and from Egypt they passed westward. ^ Ex 

KmXiaMn yaf Xiytrai foimcfti raxnet vff Aiyuirror^ 

cjuuiOfv vfog *EXAiiyac. The most approved account 
'\s, that arts came from Chaldea to Egypt ; and 
from thence passed into Greece. Hence we must 
not be surprised if we meet with the same customs 
in India, or the same names of places as are to 
be found in Egypt, or Colchis, or the remotest 
parts of Iberia. In this country .were cities 
named Ur, Cuta, Gaza, Gaugamela. The river 
Indus was said to rise in Mount Caucasus, simi- 
lar to the mountain in Colchis* There was a 
place called Aornon in Epirus, in Campania, and 
in Iberia near Tartessus. The like was to be 
Found in India : ^ Ao^voir t»mi viT^air, i^ tac /i^«k 



^^ Zunar. v. 1. p, 22. 
^*^Strabo. 1. 15. p. lOOf. 
vol.. IV. » 
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i I»I»C ivoffu wXn^iw rm vnywv. It WtS 80p|lMed 

here, as in otber places, to have received its name 
from the impossibility of birds flying over it; is 
if it were of Grecian etymology. By Dionyaiw 
it is expressed Aornis. 

I took Aotice that the Oreitss and Oxydrac^ pre- 
tended to be descended from Dionusus. The 
like Was said of the Gargaridac, who lived upon 
the Hypanis, near Mount Hemodus, and ait 
mentioned by the poet Dionysius. 






" Dionys. Perieg. ▼•1151. He places it at the estremitj of 
the isthmusy near Cape Cotnar : for there werr two places iniii* 
dia ef this name. 

** Dionys. Perieg. v. 1 143. Pompon. Mela speaks of llie dtf 
Kusa in these parts. Urbium, quas incolunt, Nysa csl clatMB- 
ma et maxima : montium, Meros, Jovi sacer. Faraam hie pros* 
cipuaro habent in illd geaitumy in hujus speca lihenim arbi* 
trantur esse nutritum : unde Graecis auctoribits, at femori JoTiS 
insitum dicerent, aut materia ingessit, aut error, h 3« c. 7* 

p. 276. 

The most knowing of the Indi maintainsA that Dioansos OUM 
from the west. 
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He styles them, from their worship and extrac- 
tion, the servants of Dionusos. As there was a 
Caucasus in these parts, so was there also a re^ 
gionr named ** Cftlchis ; which appears to have 
been a«very flourishing and powerful province* 
It -was situated at the bottom of that large isth* 
mus, which lies between the Indus and Ganges, 
and seems to have comprelicnded the kingdoms 
which are styled Madura, lYauquebar, and Co« 
chin. The Gargaridie, who h\cd above upon 
the Hypanis^ used to bring down to the Colchi<« 
ans the gold of their country, which they bar- 
tered for other commodities. The place where 
they principally traded, was the city Comar, 
or Comarin, at the extremity of the isthmus 
to the south. The Colchians had here the ad- 
vantage of a pearl-fishery, by which they must 
have been greatly enriched. A learned com- 
mentator upon the antient geographers gives this 
account of their country. '* Post Barim am- 
liem in Aiorum regione est Elancon emporiuni» et 
Cottiara metropolis, ac Comaria promontorium ; 
et oppidum in Periplo Erythrsei Ko^a^ et Ko/;*ac^ccy 
nunc servato nomine Comarin. Ab hoc promon- 



^ Colchis mentioned by Athicus, ao^ itykd Coldio : alto bj 
Ptoleny* 
^ Ocogniphi Minora. Prolegom. 

s S 
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torio sinus Colchicus incipit, cui Colchi, KtX}^ 
emporium adjacens, nomen dederunt The Peri- 
plus Maris Erythrasi, here spoken of, is a most 
valuable and curious treatise, whoever may have 
been the author : and the passage chiefly wtkntA 
to is that which follows : '^ At ExaCtoLotfrn .Tt 

?igycfjLi¥0¥ rivppoy o^oc, aXXn wetfUKt Xf^^f ^ UafmkttlL 
XiyofAi¥fi^ XF^of avrop roir »OToy, i¥ i x«i i| ic«Xti|ftCmrK 
sriy ivo r#» jSaciXi « TlayiioifA viirax«| x»i voXic ii A jy t piw 
KoA^oi. n^caTO( T070C BaXiTft x«Xu/biciroCy ifpkow luAm 
ij^«y xai x«/xDif tr«^a9aXaa*a*ioif, Avo #f TAirnK Vi* 

itifoq roiroc ro KofAUf Xiy9fMP9p, t¥ u rexw to ^«(M» ifV 

• 

Xfti Xi^fiir, (»c ov OA jSsXo/buyoi roy ^fXXoirrft avroi^ X(*** 
ToJ' AUTO Kcu ywraiKif. *Ir9fUTa^ yaf np 9if» ixfi 



*' Arriani Pcripl. Maris £rythnei| apud Gcograph. Grxcoi 
Minores. v. i. p. 33. 

Dion}'sius calls this region K«Xk instead of XoX;(oc. 
n^ »oTo» iXxofUvoi nra^a Ttfiiara KvXi^sc atiif. Pericg. ▼• 1I4S* 
And others have supposetl it was named Colis from Venus Colias. 
Bot what has any title of a Grecian Goddess to do with the geo- 
graphy of Hulia? The region was styled both Colictt aa^ 
Colchica. 

It 18 remarkable, that as there was a Caucasus and Rf^ 
Colica, as well as Colchica, in India : so the same names occur 
among the Cutheans upon the Pontus Euxinus. Here wis 
Regio CoUca, as well as Cholcica at the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
Pliny 1. 6. c. 5. p. 305. They arc the same name differently ex- 
pressed. 
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ixruyisa-x yju^ct fif^f ^ KoX;^«r, iv ij xoXu|x6ii^»C th vifaxm^ 
iriv* «iro J£ xaTa;^»(r/ui«v xarf^ya^iTat. Il^oc tpV yoro 
iKro rov Paa'tXfM n»vJ lova irty. Meta Js KpX;^8C sv^ff;cfT«i 
«XA»c cthyhxXo^ tv xoXiru xfijuivoc. Fvotn ElabctCdTU ^.T* 

tends a mountain called Purrhos^ and the coast 
styled Paralia (or the pearl coast), reaching dawn 
io the most southern pointy where is the great Jishery 
foTpearlj which people dive for. It is under a king 
yiamed Pandion^ and the chief city is Colchi. There 
are two places where they fish for this ^* commo* 
^*y • of which the first is Balita : here is a forty 
and an harbour. In this place^ many persons who 
hroe a mind to live an holy life^ and to separate 
themselves from the xvorld^ come and bathCy and 
then enter into a state of celibacy. There are women, 

who do the same. For it is said that the place at 

^i»*T— — '■ ■ ■»■ I »■ ■ ■ ■' i^^«^«^— — I 

^ Paralia seems at first a Greek word, but is in reality a proper 
Bame III the language of the country. I make no doubt, but 
what we call Pearlwas the Paral of the Amonians and Cuthites. 
Fftralia is the Ixind of Pearls, All the names of gems, as now ia 
use, and of old, were from the Amonians: Adamantj Amethyst^ 
Opal, Achates or Agate, Pyropus, Oqyx, Sardonyx, iEtite^, Ala-* 
baster, Beril, Coral, Cornelian. As this was the shore wherd 
these gems were really found, wt* may conclude that Paralia sig- 
Bified the Pearl Coast. There was pearl fishery in the Red Sea^ 
and it continues to this <)ay nci^r the island Delaqua. Purchas. 
V. 5. p. 778, In these parts, the author of the Periplus men- 
tions islands, which he styles nt/^a^ao*, or Pearl islands, ^eo 
jBeogr. Gr. Minore?, Periplus. v. 1. p. 9. 
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ftnyticular t^ason^ eztrif month i^Jrequented 6y, tkm 
J)^jf of' the cuH/U7*ijij a Godiiesa u:lia canua ami 
iathcx in tilt xeattrs. I he cnodt, w&ar mkidi tke§ 
^k far pearly Litis all along from ContaMto CokkL 
It U ptifarmtd by persand^ wha haze hctn guilljf €f 
joine cruna^ and art campeUtd to tfiu jrcrvure. Mi 
this coast to the southward is antkr t/ns mfan^ 
mentioned nvig Pajidion. After this r here proceed^ 
another tract a/ coasts whichjorms a gulf. 

The author thea proceeds &o deiicribe the grca^ 
trade which wa:} carried on by thii» peoi^ile, and hf 
those above upoa the Hypauis and Ganges i ao4 
aaeanoos the tine lioen, which wai brought dow^ 
£r<>.B Srythia Uaiyrica, and from Comanii, aod 
ether places. And if we compare tlie hiiktocT, 
which he gives, with the modem accounts of this 
country, we r^hall 6ad that the same rites aiul cuss* 
toms still prevail ; the same manutkctures are 
carried on : nor is the pearl tishery yet exhausted* 
And if any the least credit may be afforded to 
etytnologicat elucidation, the names of places 
among the Cuthite nations are so similar In them- 
selves, and in their purp<;rt, that we may prove the 
people to have been of the same family ; and per* 
ceive among them the same religi(m and customs^ 
hnwever widely they were scatttrtrd. The moun- 
tains Caucasus and '^ Pyrrhus, the rivers Hypanis, 



S9 



Tha monalain Pyrrhus, Ouffic, wu vk cmmeocc aacrcd to 
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risi Chobar, Soana, Cophis, Phasis, InduSi of 
this country, are to be found among the Cuthite 
nations in the^west One of the chief cities in this 
country was. (}ottiara« This is no other than 
Aracotta reversed ; and probably the same that is 
called Arcot atPthis day. The city Coqfiara, and 
the promontory Comarine are of the same etymon 
Ipgy 9 the city Ur in Chaldea ; which was called 
Camar and Camarina from the priests and worship 
there established. The region termed Aia above 
Colchis, was a name peculiarly g^iven by the Amo* 
nijms to the places where they resided. Among 
tbe-G'ieeks the word grew general, and Ai« wat 
made to signify any land : biut among the £gyp-< 
tians, at least among the Cuthites of that coun** 
try, as well as among those of Colchis Pontica, it 
«ra4 us^ for a proper name qf their countiy > 



4t 



^ Aio^ yi fAny fTi yvir (Aiyu tfAirtioff* 



Vt or Onis ; who was also called Cham-Ur, snd his priests Cba* 
niiriii. The. city Ur in Chaldea is called Cbamurin by Enpole^ 
BW9 who expresses it lisfftvfiniy iiTiinc ^ipXti Ov^r MiXurtf. Ensebu 
Pmp. Evang. 1. 9« p.4)St Hence this promontory in Colchii 
is rendered Coniar by the author of the PeriploSy ; and at 
day it is called Comorin. The river Indus is said to run into 
H b^y called Sinus Saronicus. FIutarcL do Flamin, Ssf-Oo^ 
Dominus Sol. 
" ApoUon. Rhod. 1. 4. T. 277* 
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And again ; 

£^ Ainf, [Atrx f Aia» oAif vo/tAimc( f«-errflu. 

It was owing to this, that the name given to tbe 
chief person of the country was Aiates : and when 
some of the family settled at Circeum in Italy, 
the name was there preserved. Hence the God- 
dess Circe, who is represented as sister to Aiates, is 
called by Homer Aiaia ; which is the Gentile epi- 
thet from Aia, the country. It occurs in some en- 
chanting verses, where Ulysses describes his being 
detained by the two Goddesses Calypso and 
Circe, 

*nf y a-vTW? Kt^xT) xocnoTirvsv tv utya^oKTiv^ 
Atati), ioXoiO'CA^ XiXaioufvi} vochv fii^ar 

' The adoration of fire prevailed no where more 
than in these countries, togethe^ith the worship 
of the sun. They were likewise Ophites, suclj 



•^ Apollon. Rhod. 1. 2. v. 423. 
»® Homer. Odyss. 1. 1, v. 29. 
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who reverenced the Deity under the symbol of a 
serpent. All the nanjes of ^ places in these parts 
have a manifest reference to the rites and worship ; 
and if they be compared with naiftes of other 
places, where this people are supposed to have 
settled, they will be generally found very similar, 
and oftentimes the same. And this not only in 
antient accounts, but in those of later date, since 
the people of Europe have got footing in those 
parts. We read of Onor, Canonor, Candonor, 
all terms relating to the sun and fire. Calicut, 
Calcutta, Cotate, Comar, CoiHarin, Cottia, Ca- 
thaia, are of an etymology too obvious to need 
an interpretation. The most considerable mission 
in Madura is called ^ Aour (-nw) at this day. 
Near it is a city and river Balasore. Bal is the 
Chaldeap and Syrian Deity, \V| 11 known: Azor was 
another name of the Deity, worshipped ift the 
same countries. He is mentioned by Sanchonia- 
thon and other writers, and M'as supposed to have 
been the founder of Carthage. He was also 
known in Sicily, where there were rivers named 
from him. This people got likewise possession 
of the island Palaesimunda or Ccvlon, called also 
Taprobane. 



^' llencc so many places end in patan un(f patana, which signifies 

a serpent. 
** Travels of Jesuits by Lockman. v. 1. p. 470. 
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The adoration of fire and the worship of the sun. 
was introduced here very early. In this island i^ 
an high mountain, held very sacred ;. the sum- 
mit of which is called the Pike of Adam. This 
had no relation to the great Protoplast, though 
generally understood to be denominated froov 
him. For writers may make what inferencei 
they please from Sanchoniathon, and other anti«> 
quarians, ill interpreted, and worse applied : I am, 
persuaded that there are very few allusions ia 



•^ Dionys. Pcrieg.T. 593. ThatTaprobane, named also Palani- 
nunda and Serandive, wa', the island now called Ceylon, maj be 
proved from many authors. 'B(nq ^ rurvn ir» n Ivhxv, i irrH' 
T»yyv voTOfMM xii/Aim, n^ nmrm f*i0'«ir«Tov tii« nvtipir ni^«K a«r 
mrriatfv «f»r«i /Atytn), TaC^«C«n} KoXntuni* Marcian. Heraclcot. 
apod. Geog. Vet. v. I. p. 14. Tf «x^amipitf r^^ Ithn^^ r«^Xfy«« 
lUftf 1C«^ mmnsirai tq th? Taw^Jcttn^ ax^tmn^iot fue^tfflfvo» B«pitr. 
Marcian. Heracleot. p. 26. Tvro Jk aK^um^iop rv; r^pv ro «mxii^ 
fiiMv r^ K*pv— 'ttvt;^!! r«^*«9 n ft;{. 

Tiie poet Dionysius places it in the great Enithrean Ocean: 
and mentions the whales with which that sea once abounded : a 
circamstance taken notice of by other writers. He speaks of it 
ass very large island. 

Knrta dmi ^x^rht^ EPYSPAIOT /?«•• wwtw, 
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antient history to the antediluvian world. The 

pike of Adam is properly the summit sacred to 

Ad Hdm, the King or Deity Ham, the Amon of 

Egypt This is plain to a demonstration frottf 

another name given to it by the native Cingalese^ 

vbo live near the mountain, and call it Hamalel. 

Thisi without any change, is ^ Ham-al-£l, Ham 

thSun; and relates to ihe antient religion of the 

islaiid. In short every thing in these countries 

r#vour9 of Chaldaic and Egyptian institution. The 

MiAp of the ape, the imputed sanctity of the 

^^ '% the symbolical adoration of the serpent, 

4 t been introduced by people from those parts ; 

o much by the Mizraim, or genuine inhabi- 






Od tlie side of Conde Uda is an bill, supposed to l>e the 

g ^j ft inthe yand, called, in theCbinguIay language, HamaM, 

telq^tbaPoriugueieand the Europeans Adam's Peak. It it- 

^ ikir^ at a sugar-loaf, and on the top is a flat stone, with the 

print of a foot like a roan's on it, but far bigger, being about two 

feet long. The people of this land count it meritorious to go and 

wonhip this iropresKion ; and generally about the new year, the 

men, women, and children go up this vast and high mountain to 

wofship. Knox. Hist, of Ceylon, p. 5. The notion of this beia^ 

Adam's Pike, and the print of Adam's foot, did not arise from 

the Pociugueze, or any Europeans; but was very antient. It is 

mentioned by the Mahometan travellers in the ninth century: 

and the name of the mountain, Ad Ham, was undoubtedly as old 

as the fiiit Cuthite inhabitants. See p. 3. of Renaudot's 

of Mohammedan Travellers^ and Notes, p. 8. 
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tants of Egypt, as by the Cuthites. They cum 
hither from that country as well as from Chaldet; 
1>ut they came first and principally from the latter. 
Whatever therefore was similar in the rites-of the 
Indians and the Mizraim, was imported into each 
country, principally by the sons of Chus, though 
5ome chance colonies of real Egyptians may haive 
likewise come hither. When Alexander had taken 
Kusa in India, he appointed one of the natives to 
be governor, whose name was Acouphis. In like 
manner the person, whom he made his substitute 
dt the great city Palimbothra, is styled Moph-or 
Mophis. He seems to have had more appellations 
than one, for he is by Curtii^s called Ooftpbis. 
Lastly, the person, to \vhom Alexander applied to 
get Porus to surrender, had the name of Meroe. 
All these are names apparently similar to Egyptian 
^nd Chaldac terms. Even Porus is nothing else 
but Orus, with the Egyptian prefix. And as 
names of this kind continually occur, it it- im- 
possible but that some relation must have sub- 
sisted between those nations where this similitude 
is found. The Cuthic Indians worshipped parti- 
cularly Dionusus ; but confessed that he was not a 
native of their country, and that his rites were im- 
ported : '* AiovKTOv iK ruy -BTf o? io-TTi^xy roiruiv : Hc 

came from the west; that is from Babylonia and 



'- Diodorus Sic. 1. Q. p. 1?3. 
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Chaldea. Arrian, speaking of the Nuseans, says, 
that they were not the original inhabitants of the 

country. ^ Nucro-aioi j* yx Ivttxov yi¥og uviVy ot,XX» 
Twy JifLCt A^ovvea cXOovt»v c( riw ynv rwy lyjcuv. The people, 

9f Nusa are not ^ properly an Indian race ; but 
are part of the company, who attended Dionusus in 
Ms expedition into these parts. They were there- 
fore of the family of Chus, and styled Cuseans^ 
Cuthites, Arabians, and Ethiopians ; which were 
the most common titles of people of that family. 
The same author tells us, that they differed very 
little in their appearance from the Ethiopians of 
Africa, especially those of the south; being of the 
same dark complexion, but without woolly hair» 
Those who lived to the north resembled the 

Egyptians. ^^ Tav n ay^^uvuy ii litxi x trocvTn 
MrWbriy «i htav tc xai Aiiiovuy, 'Oi gxiv -sr^oi vora 
airf/bis Wii (scil. o» KoXp^oi) rot; Ai9»oi|/( /lAaAAov Ticoixacti 
fAt?ian^ ri liidxi f»0*(, xxi n xofAn osutok fJi>iX»HfUj trAnir 
yi in ort <r»/xoi tx cJcrauTO);, ais sXik^moi, ug AtOiOTrc^. Oi 
Jf ^fuoripoi THTuv x»r Aiyu^rrtHC fAxXtfot av uiv rot 

«-«^ara. The inhabitants upon the Indus a)% iti 
their looks and appearance^ not unlike theEthio- 



^Arrian. Hist Indica. p. 313. 

*' They were, mistiftken in saving, «x uhxof yttoii but theip 
meaning is plain, that they were not Aborigines. 
^ Arrian. Hist. Indica. p. 320. 



** Viamittiis BelloTscMBMs mentions two Indian aaboBi parti* 
mltrly prvtonttioi^ the hccs of Bacc&us ^oe ot mkirh was nuwd 
AllMrachuma. AI-barm-CbooM oeiim tbe sons of Cbooi or 
Cham ; aiid that they were the sons of Cham may be intencd 
horn Eusebitts : T« ^ Xa^ vXnrs ^^JCf* *^ *** *^ '<^ " 
T« Tttc I>^{ ««* Aftd»rr.4k;, a.r^ ChrOD. p. 15* 

SliaJ«k L li. pw 10112. 
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pians (of Africa). 7%ofc fipofi tke ttmthem Mit 
resemble them ^ mo$t : for ikejf are very bl&ekf 
and their hair also is black : but they .are mt 
90 flat -nosed; nor hate they woolly hair. Thq^ 
who are more to the norths have a greater resesh 
hhnce to the Egyptians. Strabo describes then 
in the same manner ; and says tliat tbe soutboa 
Indians were very like the Ethiopians. ** 'O* f* 

pktn^CfiMi TtK Ai0i«4^» SM-19 i/uM**! njnm rm Xf^*' 
umrm li t«» t^i», nau mp r(ix^^* '^^^ «XAaK* Oill 
y«f aXfT^i;(«ri t%m mw vyermrsL ru «ff k. *Oi Jk ffyw 

Tf(«i Ttic AiyvvTiftK. They might well be like the 
nations specified: fbr they were cokmiea firom 
ChaUIea ; colonies chiefly of Cuthites, who set* 
tied at different times in India. These writers aE 
concur in shewing their likeness to the Etbiopi- 
tns : whereas they were Ethiopians. Herodotns 
speaks of them plainly by that name : and says^ 
that they difteied in nothing from their brethren 
in Africa^ but in the straitness of thrir hair: 
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' V>i fMV yaf ar* iiAiif AiSiotic i6uT^i;^f< si#f. They 

extended from Gedrosia to the Indus, and. 
from thence to the Ganges, under the name of 
^Ethiopians, Erythreans, and Arabians. When 
Nearchui, by the appointment of Alexander^ 
sailed ^wn the Stour, an arm of the Indus, the 
first nation which he encountered was that of 
the Arabians. They resided, -according to Ar- 
riaiiy below Carmania, in the mouth of the greA 
rhrer, -•near the island Crocale. ^ n^o^ixtn tt ramy 
4n< M^x9pf 01 A^nCiffc uaXi9fAi¥oi. They lived upon 
the river Arabis, by some called ^ Aribis, «to 
they had given name. 



' \h IU9 yaf «v* iKui AiSiovtc »0vrpixiC <»0^' it h ul m^ AiCtnK 

* AhiopiiiD Gymaasophists mentioned by Hieronymnt. L 4. 
in Eteckiel. c. IS* 

' Anian« Hist. Indie, p. 336. Ores tenent ab Indo ad Gan« 
gem Palibothri : a Gange ad Colida (or Colchida) atrae gentes, 
et quodmmmodd ^thiopes. Pomp. Mela. I. S. c. ?• lliey wor- 
aUpped Zm O^^. Stfabo. 1. 15. p. 1046. He mentions tbe 
promontoTy Tamos, and tbe island Chnne. Taraus was the 
Mme of the chief Egyptian Deity, the same as Thamos of 
Syria. 

wmtfMB fipifiMF. Anian. Expedit 1. Q. p. 860. Of the OritK, 
ibuLaadp-SO'l. 

1 
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Of the IXDI. 

The Grecian writers, finding that the Ethio- 
pians and Cutheans of this part of the vorld vac 
not the original inhabitants, ha%*e very properijr 
distinguished them from those who were Abori- 
gines ; but they have been guilty of a. gmt 
mistake, in making these Aborigines the.Indi^ 
and separating the latter from the jEthiopek 
Tlie Cuthites, styled ^tliiopes, were tlie orJgiBal 
Indi : they gave name to the river, upon which 
they settled ; and to the country, which they 
occupied. Hence * larchus of India tells ApoN 

lonius ; in AldlOIIEZ iAt¥ wxnv f^TAvOa, yk»H INAI- 

KON. ^Vnd almost in ^ every place, where tbdr 
history occurs, the name of Indi will be fwnd 
likewise. The river Choaspes, of whose waters 
only the kings of Persis drank, was esteemed as 

Indian river. 



' Philostrati Vie. ApoUon. 1.3. p. 1*25. 
* Diodorus Sicul. I. 1. p. 17. The chief inhsbitaiits upos tbr 
Indus were Cuicani. 

^ DioDys. Perieg. v. 1073. Coros is the river Cltf, ihe riitr 
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It ran through Chusistan, and was a branch of 
the Tigris : whence that river, of which the for- 
mer was a branchi must have been Indian^ This 
is rendered certain from the Cuthite Ethiopians, 
who came under the title of shepherds into 
Egypt They came from Chaldea upon the river 
Tigris : and they are said expressly to have come 

from the Indus. ' Aidoirif euro Uh totm/xv ayftr«v- 

TK vf tc Aiyvirrw mnvav, About this time, says £u- 
sebiu% some EthiopianSj taking leave of their 
country upon the river Indus, came and settled 
in Egypt. Hence it is that ' Bacchus has been 
represented as the son of the river Indus. Hence 
also arose the true notion that the Indian Dio^^ 

c 

nusos was the most antient: Aiparuo'oy afx,*iOT»ro¥ 
INAON ytyovEvai. The genuine and most antient 
person of this title must be referred to Baby- 
lonia. This is the country to which Phylar- 
chus alluded, when he said that Bacchus first 
brought the worship of the two bulls, which 
vere called Apis and Osiris, from India into Egypt. 

^ n^uTOf h( Aiyvirrov i^ IvJwv Aif^uro; nyctyt fvta |3sf, rta 

i*'» 1 1 1 . ■■ I I .. I . . r ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ 

of the Sun. Kv^, Sol. Hcsych. To» jmi i^»t» Uifnn Xvfit 
^>>«ri. Rvp«c* AtfirtTw* Hesycbiiis. 

' Enseb. Chron. p. 26« 

' Philofttrati Vit. Apollonii. 1. 1. p. 64. 

"" Plutarch. lib el Osir. v. 2. p. 363. 

VOL. XV. T 
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fAty Asri; ov«u«, x^ ei Cffi^.;. It WIS a true history 
though Phitarch wouUi not allow it. This wor- 
ship \ia.s common in Ki^ypt before the Exodus: for 
ii was copieii hy thd Israelites in the wilderness near 
Mount SuuL It was of too early date to have 
been brousrht tVom the country near the Ganges: 
iiud was iutroduoeil iiom Chaldea, and the li* 
41121, thi^ original I udui^. The Africans, who had 
the uianagemeni ot elephants in war, were called 
luili, as biini;' of Eiiiiopic original Polybius 
sa>s in lUc pas^ini;: of the Rhone; '* tb; fM» Wsc 

i/ h^ipp^-iiJ :ii^i liii}.Hii>^i t\*^i cii ike Imdi; but 
ue tUph^aif u<rc prtfcrxiJ. The same author 
>.un of the coijsji Cicos^ias Mdctius in the battle 

a:;aa)>! A>jrv«lul : *' i-^,..* r.i i.r;.; Imsk tXaSc 

2:^A. riu' uh,c of riJSt;-> and Andromeda, 
v^h-iuvjr 5: :.'.:y :vca.:, .> ^1: Elliiopic story: 

Ar.*;rv'.:r.i\U*a Fo; .:> ;::c?-> Di?rr2v;t ab la* 

Vir^iB. >wikt»s: ?o A. :j /!>:%.> cf :he people of 
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•♦ Imbellem avertis Romanis arcibus Indtim. 

If we change the scene, and betake ourselves 
to Colchis, we shall meet with Indians here too. 
The city Asterusia, upon ^^ount Caucasus, is 
styled Indica. '* Arff»<ri« bJixn «roX»?. I have 
mentioned from Jerom, that St. Matthias preach- 
ed the gospel at Colchis, near the Phasis and 
Apsarus ; which country is called Ethiopia. So- 
crates, in his '* Ecclesiastical History, mentions 
the same: and adds, that St. Bartholomew was 
in these parts ; and that his particular province 
was India; which India joined to Colchis, and to 
the region upon the Phasis, where Matthias re- 
sided. Ba^SoAopaip; it fxXii^sTO Tfiir CM^tii-iAivnif raurti 

INAIAN, tuv fyJorr^u He calls it the innermost 
India, to distinguish it from that which was 
not mediterranean, but lay on the Southern 
Ocean. The country here mentioned was a 
part of Iberia Colchica: and as some of the 
same family settled in Iberia Hispaniae, we find 



r 

** Virg. Georg. 1. 2. v. 173. The poet means here the Par- 
thians, who were in possession of Penis and Babylonia. 

■' Stepban. Bysantinus. •^'-'^ 

'* Socrdtis Hi&C. Ecclesiast. ]. 1. c. ip. Sen also 1. 1. c. 20. 
p. 50. and 51. hhtw rw oibrif «» sai lCDf*r» ra iG>4. p. 49* 

T 2 
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there too an Indie city ; '^ INAIKH, voAk lC«f iaci 
vXnTiop nu^iivfc. The author adds, vhat is veiy 
remarkable, rivcc ii Bxadpfoip avmw xmXwn; Somt 
call it Blaberoura. Is not Blaberoura ill ex- 
pressed? I think tliat there is a tran^osition 
of a single letter: and that it vas origiiiall|f 
Bebel-Oura; so denominated from the twe 
chief cities of the Cutbites, Babel and Onr» m 
Babylonia, and Chaldea. The river Indoa was 
often called the Sindus : and nations of the ik- 
mily, vhereof I am treating, were called Sindi 
There were people of this name and family in 
Thrace, mentioned by Hesychius: £c»J^ (nc 
a^ axmr) ifct^ hitx»v. The Sindi (of Thraee) mrc 
an Indian nation. Some would alter it to Z»A- 
3C0ir, Sindicum : but both terms are of the aaine 
purport He mentions in the same part of die 
world, w»Aic, £i»^ixec x<ttii» Xiytpfi* ; a city^ mkkh 
zpos denominated the Sindic^ or Indian, htrbamr. 
'* Herodotus speaks of a regio Sindica upoo the 
Pontus Euxinus, opposite to tlie river Tlieniio« 
don. This some would alter to Sindica; bat 
both terms are of the same amount This Indica 
was the country of the Moeotiae, a Cuthic tribe. 
The Indy or Indus, of the east, is at this day 



'^ Sceph. Byiantiii. 
^Hcrodot. 1.4. cSC. 

S 
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called the Sind ; and was called so in the time 
of Pliny : ^ Indus^ incolis Sindus appellatus, in 
jugo Caucasi montis, quod ParopsKnisus vocatur, 
advenus solis ortum effusus, Sec. 

If this title be peculiar to the Cuthite Ethio* 
piaas, we may well expect those above Egypt^ 
mnong whom the Nile took its rise, to be so 
<:aUed. We accordingly find that river distin«^ 
gnisbed for being derived from the country of 
the lodi; 



so 



Usque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis : 



and the same poet, in another place, speaking of 
Augustus, says, 



II 



-super ?t Garamantas ^ Indos 



Prc^eret imperium. 
Nor Is this a poetical rant, but a just appelbtion. 



••■M^nM 



•» Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. 6. c. 20. p. 319. 
lAfh^ «vT«/Atf. Arriani Peripl. apud Geogr^ VeC. Gnec. t. 1. 
p. SI. 

■ ^ ITirgil. Gcorg. 1. 4. v. 293, 
*^ Virgif . JEn. 1. 6. y. 794. The like occon ip another place. 
Omnis eo terrore ^gyptus, et Indiy 
pmnis Arabs, omnvs vcrterunt terga Sabsei. 

<£Dcid. 1. S. T. 75. 
9y t^e lodi ar^ meant the Ethiopians above Egypt 
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J£liaa, in describing tiicr Libyans <rt' interior Afii- 
ca, say5 that they bordered upon the Indi.; 

" AiS'.'W ran 7«T;»ar>Tip> T>i? Imi?, by-which WCW 

meant thtr Et]ii^)pians. Ami A{>oiloniiis of Tya* 
iia, in a conference with these southern Ethiopi- 
ans, finding that they spoke much in praiae of 
the Indians in general telis them, ^' T« fut Itim 

-much in favour of every ifihtg relaiing to the. In* 
dians ; net coiisidering that originally you teen 
Indians ijcurselves. In short. Esrypt itself was 
in some degree an Indie nation : having received 
a colony of that people, by whom it was named 

Ait or Aetia. ^ ExXitiff i\ xxi Mv^aoAK, xm A^iOy 

%Xi nflT2U12, XAk AfTia, 870 Ti»C{ INiXOT ** AtT« 

Hence it is said, ^ O^isxix Uao mtxi to yc»o(, 7%ii/ 



*^ ^li<in tie Aniinalibus. 1. 16. c. 33. 

" Philostrati Vit. ApoIJon. Tyanxi. 1.6. c.6. p. 277, 

There are some rcinains of an untient city between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, near the ruins of untient Babylon, which Mill 
retains the name of Sindia, mentioned by Caspar Balbi. See 
Purchas. v. 3. I. 10. c. 5. p. 1723. 

^ Stephanus Byzantinus. 

*^ Na* fiq» x«» AiTia, lie riyoc INAOT, Aitv aoXd/uw. Eustath. 
in Dionys. Perieg. v. 241. 

*^ Diutlor. Sic. 1. 1, p. 17- .Add to the above a remarkable 
passage, concerning the people about the Pal us UceotiSy who 
were a colony of Cuthitca : 

1 
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Osiris was an Indian by extraction : because the 
Cuthite religion came from the Tigris. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shew, from the 
names of places, and of men, but more particu- 
larly from various parts of autient history, that 
the Scy thic Indians were in reality ^^ Cuthic ; as 
were all people of that denomination. They were 
divided into various casts, most of which were 
denominated from their worship. The principal 
of these names I have enumerated, such as £ry- 
threi, Arabes, Oritic, /Ethiopes, Cathei, Indi : 
and, however vaiious in title and characteristic, 
I have shewn they were all one family, the Cu- 
thites from Babylonia and Chalde^. There is a 
remarkable passage in the Chronicon Paschale, 
which must not be omitted. This author tells 

us, ^ £v Toi; Xf®^^^^ '^'"^ riu^yoTroiVcic ix tb ytvug tm 
A»^ii6«^io(« o( xetk ir\jytyfotJ^t 'ut^uto^ lySoi^ ar^oyojbbiav^ 

^/ t/ie time, when the tower of Babel was erected^ 
a certain person made his appearance in the worlds 



XINAOI, K»^fAipoi ri, k«i oi viKa^ Lt-4i»»oio 
KipjccTie* T, Of>sTa» ri. Diooys. Perieg. v. 6S0. 
" Hence ile^ychius : 2:»»^?, or, as Albertus truly reads it, 

♦' Chrwn. Pa«ch. p. 36. 
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who WM (Indus) am Indian^ and said ta ktne ton 
of the race of Arphaxad. He woe famed f^ Ai| 
msdom^ and for hie ekill in astrononhf^ and n amed 

X Andoubarios. He fret delineated eehemee afikt 
heavenif and instructed the Indi in that scimoe^ 
The same history occurs in ^ Cedrenus* Why 
these writers make this personage of the neb «f 
Arphaxad, I know not. This astronomer U 
probably Chus, the father of the Magi, who is 
said to have first observed the heavens, aflid to 
have paid an undue reverence to the celestial bo- 
dies. Tlie name Andoubarios seems to, he a 
compound of Andou-Bar, Indi fiHut. ^ence tiie 
original Indus must have been Ham. 

I cannot conclude this account of the Cutbites 
in India Limyrica, without taking notice ef tSt^ 
great character they bore in the most early tinses 
for ingenuity and science. Traditions to this 
purpose prevailed, wherever they settled : and I 
have given many instances of their superiority 

. herein. They were, like the Egyptians, diviiled 
into seven orders; of which the philosophers 
were the most honourable. Each tribe kept to 
the profession of its family, and never invaded 
the department of another. ^ ^n^i ^i (Mfy«^^cyic) 



** Ccdren. Hisf. p. 14. 
^ Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1025. 
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T» TM» bkm yi^oq itq UrrtL fnpi tn/f^m^ NiluS the 

ISgyptian telU ApoUonius TyaD^us, that the 
Indiy of all people in the worM, were the most 
l^nowiiig; and that the Ethiopians were m co^ 
JUmy irom them, and resembled them greatly* 

*' lifw T flrr— fN» ovt^Mii^ INAOI* «ir«ixf| h hiv^ 

#fv /Af iiE;iitf«f ^ a// mankind. Th^ Efhiopiam are 
# ofbnjffrmn them : and thejf inherit the wis^m 
^ timr forefathers. 

The philosophy of this ^ people was greatly 
iDdebrated : insomuch that Alexander visited the 
chief persons of the country, who were esteemed 
l^rofessors of science. Among the Persians they 
were styled Magi : but among the Indo-Cuthites 
they had the title of Sophim and Sophits. Many 
rif;ions in different parts were denominated from 
them SophidSy Sophita, Sophene. ^ Strabo men- 
tions an Indian province of this name ; and Dio- 
donis Siculus speaks largely of their institutions. 
The march of Alexander through their country is 
particularly taken notice of by ^ Curtius. Hinc 



'* Philostrati Vit. ApoUon. 1. & p. 2S7. So p. 125. AiOmvic-* 

*^ St^ ii^y ti Sftvku ff^i^. Antiphjuies Comiqitapud Albe* 
meum. I. 6. p. 22$. 

" Strabo. 1. 15. p. 1024. 

'* <2uiDt. Curtius. L S» c. 1. See Vossius de Philosophorum 
Ssctis. 1. 2. c. 2. i 1^. 
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in regnupi Sophitis perventum e^t. Gens, ut Bar- 
bari credunt, sapienti4 excellir, bouisque moribus 
regitur. They were formed into societies, and 
resided in colleges as recluses : others lived at 
large, like sj many mendicants. Their .relig;ioQ, 
like that of all the Amouians, consisted in the 
worship of the sun, and adoration of fire. Hence 
they were denominated, from Cham the .Sui^ 
Chamin and. Chomin ;. and their wise men Chcy 
mini Sophitc, and Sophitim ; but the Greeks from 
the term Chomin and Chominus formed rvf*»of, 
and rendered this people rv/Avo-o-of nrov and rvj»fo^ 
copis-jfci ; as if tl'iey were naked philosophers. Sui- 
das seems to have been aware of the mistake, and 
owns that Tvfd,pog was the Indian name of a philo- 
sopher. Consequently, it had no relation to 
(i recce. The people of this sacred character were 
divided into different societies, which were deno- 
minated iVoni the Deity Manes, whom they 
hCived. lie was sometimes compounded Ach- 
manes and Oro-Manes ; and was well- known in 

Pcrsis, and in F-gypt. From him these priests in 



Kx\iccix' troX*; uhxr., Stepli. Byzantin. 

I'liiiy mentions Magi among the Arabians 

Tlic people ore styled Calheans by Strabo : and he suppo^^rs 
'•no S'>poilllt»^ lo have been the chief person of the country. 
K&^>ia» (read with Berkelius Ka^J»^st9) nm tt.p Za;irf»Ot/c nxra 
T/;^. TTTJ Mij-srftTfltuia* TiOi^ff-M. 1. \5. p. 10*4. 
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India were styled Bar-Achmanes, contracted 
Brachmanes : also Ger-manes, Sar-inanes; and 

Al-Obii. '^ Airroir h rxranf (FujtAvoo'o^irwv) tp yttoq, 'Oi 
fU9 Zftfuftvai avTwv* ot it B^ayjA^woci xetys/juwoi' xai TMt 

Za^/bMttfwv 01 AxxoStoi 'sr^oo'ayo^fuo^firoi. These were the 
^titles, by which the professors of science were 
jdistinguished. They were the same as the ^^ Magi, 
and 80 famed for their knowledge, that many of 
the Grecian philosophers are said to have travelled 
to them for information. This is reported of 
.*' Democritus, Pyrrho of Elea, and ApoUunius Ty- 
.anxus. Nay, the very Scriptures seem to allude 
to their superlative knowledge : for it is said of 



^' Clemens A]exand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 35p. 

Bar-A eh manes, the sons of the great Manes. In Phrygia and 
Pontus he was styled Ac-mon: AKfiuu 

'^ Of the Babylonian and Cha1di>an Magi, sec Aristotle ir rar 
Ma7iKftr:and Sotion in Libris Ti^f hmhyy^^ apud Laertium in 
Prottmio. p. 9. 

*Oi ito^/ftiMi ^1 May«», yivec Tirr« ^rruio* imt Oiok araxK^ijpoy, 
xo^a Ti IIiM'ttKi x»t n«fGoK, xai Bmkt^ok* k«' Xft^fao'^iOK, xa» 

Luciun. de Longxvitatc. vol. 1. p. 63?. 

'^ Drmocritus went to the Indians. Aia ravra roi xai <BreX^1I» 

Tiff Moyvf, xat rvf Te^trac t*.'» INAHN. ^Jian. \'ui. Hist. 1. 4. c. 
20. p. 375. Of Thracian Philosophy, sec Ger. Vossius de Philoso- 
phorum Scctis. c. 3. p. 19. 
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Solomoiii that his ^ wisdom ei^celled all tihe wH^ 
dom of the cbildreii of the cast countiy, and idl 
the wisdom of Egypt. In which account I canMt 
but suppose that the karning of the Cuihim 8or 
phitim was included ; if not principally alluded to. 

Jhus have I endeavoured to shew, that al) thii 
interamnian country between the Indus and fko 
Ganges was called Scy tbia ; like that about the 
river Phasis, and upon the Palus MsBotis ; as well 
as regions in other parts. As all these plaeei 
were apparently inhalnted by Cutheans ; I think 
we may be assured, that the name Scuthia^ Xai4ifl| 
is a mistake for Cuthia; and that the Scytbs 
were Cuthas, or Cuthians ; and this will be found 
to obtain, wherever the name of Scythia prevaib : 
the people of that country, wherever situated, will 
be found upon examination to be in some degree 
descended from Chus, whom the Babylonians and 
those of his family seem to have expressed Cuth. 

It is very remarkable that the poet Dionysiu^ 
having described all the nations of the knowii 
world, concludes with the Indo-Scytba^; of whom 
he gives a more ample, and a mofe particular ac- 
count, than of any, who have preceded. He 
dwells long upon their habit and inanners, their 
rites, and customs, their merchandize, industiys 



^* I Kings. <s 4. V, 30. 
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id knowledge : and has transmitted some excel- 
Qt specimens of their antient history. And all 
lis is executed in a manner so affecting, that if 
omer had been engaged upon the same subject, 
) could not have exceeded either in harmony of 
imbers or beauty of detail. Some extracts I 
we given ; but as the poet is so diffuse in his 
iscription of this wonderful people, and his 
story so much to the purpose, J will lay the 
eater part of it before the reader, that he may 
'. witness of the truth. 

*Of pot r £^u9^«fn( xarii^avTiov nc^ d'a\oi<rcr,^f 
AaC^OTAToy poov wxuv firi yoroy o^Ooy tKavyuy' . 

• *.*••.••• 
Hroi ft,iy tuyeyrof f tti xAt^iy ncXiOiO 
A^iToic T*, Af j6«? Tt, X^yo^XollyHi r' ** A^a^^tfrAC, 
^ar^fti Jk( &*, octrn^ ri vx^a 'srup^i n«^trayi^ott 
STuir^ 0^^ /AA^a tjavToec iTwyviJUfiy A^mi^ir^* 
Ov ^oyx yotnra^yru^ imnfaroy^ aW* uto Afxrif 
ftifAfAtf Vfir^nSuiair, ill fuirisci i»cuay» 
AAA* i/uiimc ^A^^ii' fTa^xfcc fA^« xcAcuOoi. 
AAAov yctf cfiy oXCoir axu^arov ata xo/ai^ci. 



^ DionysiL P^eg. t. 10S8. &c. 

^ Scholia Eustathii ad v. IO96. Two oations Arachot] 
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Tn? odroTf/tAVo/tAcvoi, |3ioni8'ioir Mi^oif f;(«rf« 
n^of ^ eivyaf ^* luico¥ tfaru^n wivrarat am^ 
Tl»a'am 'aru/tAariy, vafa ;^ciXco'iy Axf«yti#. 

HtAio; v^ftrrtjtf-iy iirif Xiyii o^xTiyco'O'i. 
To) yam; vafTfti ^cir u^ro p^ooft xu»»fs^i| 
9fo^£0'iov Xivewyrf?* iufofMi^a^ J* uftxiyOai 
riiOTara; ^of ftfo-iif ciri xf arfo-^iv f9fip»c« 
Tuv i* 01 [xt¥ ^vcoio fAtraXXtvetri ytyt9X'n¥^ 
^ptfjLfjLoy {uyva/ATrTfitf*! Xaj^otivoprt^ /uoexfXfia'i** 

A^yu^itff xs'^io-Ocyrac uiro^uHtf-iv o^ovra;. 
AAAoi ^' i^ytvsTi¥ kin i7f o?oAfj(riv avauf»v 
H'TTtf pTi^uXAtf yAauxDV AiOoky y) ottafJLayrct 
MaffjLxifoyT*f 1) p^Aeo^a ^tftuya^8(ray latf^iy, 
H xai yAauxiowvTft AiSov xa9a^oio roira^Sy 
Kai yAux£fT)if aj(Ac9urov uin)^f/A0» troffv^invrnp, 
IlavTOiov ya^ yaia ^cr* avf^ennv oACov ac^ci, 
A»ao(? TroTa/Aoio-i xccrapfvro^ fvOa xai ivOa. 



^' Ad V. 1107. Ala TtfTo KAi Xf*'/^* ^iftftf-t (•» I»)iD») «IB^«VA4* 

nor A»0»o4^i. The Scholiast supposes the complexion to have 
arisen from the climate. £1^1 h /AiX«rrtfoi fv» aXXtfv wt^nwiwf , 

0»Afi^i ot Ir^ot «ai ^iX»px*)/AOM(. Ibid. 
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lt,ai fMiv KOti XufAuyif an xofAOu^i mrnXoK. 

*TAai mAtfio&o-iif E^uO^aiK xoAa/aoio. 

Ov;i^ ^/A« muraoyrt^ ifxmviAOi^ «AA« huf^^i^ . 
Kix^i/Afver TTorafAH i^iy airtigicw ^£A»( I»Jtf 
Ao^avfCCi T081 Ao^oif airo o-xoirf A«v Axco'ivhk, • 
JlvfOfAipoy ii^iTAi vA»T«( vtlC0'0'»y 'Tjafl-wr. 

T»v Jt |(Af0-oi vadyc-i £«Sai x«i To^iAoi uyigi^^ 

^ Ilivxayfuy. Mfra rir; Jf Aivvutf-tf-s S'tPAwom^ 

Aaita\i7i¥ T^avK tc ^c^o, d'fto; re Mtyapo'oCy 
AftS^fTftTOi vroTcifAtay ctvo ¥ u^io^ H/tA(0#oi« 
O^irv^fvoi trpo^fico'iir tin Facyyuri Ja X^f ^'^y 



^ Ad V. 1138. *0i AapJigeyiKy I»^xo' iO»o(' ui ^irr«i Aaf^a»ei 

TpTmy. Dardan X9$» the original name of each people : it signi- 
fied little what termination the Greeki were pleased to affix. 

^ Ad V. 1 14d. ntviia»itt9 — EQrof I»%xo» oi IltvKiKXiK. Peuce 
at the mouth of the Danube. 

— — — Alaricum babara Peuce 

. NUtrierat.' 
_.Peiica-On, and Peucc-El. ^^^ 

See here accounts of Aornis and Aornon — probably a metathe- 
m for Ouraoon.. 
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HAiCftTff^ T«X'*^^^ #vrijtftCar«c fMnmci* 
Tivmu luy mm fftrrir imcAcita-iv A«fvir« 

OuyuuMNr •flr«nriiftV| tr* iiAX««-^o»tv fLn mCfm§ 

Zifffi^ &\ fXMf ( rty troXvyiritfftvnK tXittit^ 

Tmouk Nvrr*Miy f^v tffitMJ^Arr^ xfXniltt* 

AvTK J^y •wtrt fuXa xcXainw ftrXco'sv bJkpt^ 
HfAM^i* t^fw ivf C«c«TOy TM» in -mt^m^ 

Ev9« Alt mXoc mroc vfai r$f/tMTm fmnt^ 
Kay^mXmm jura x^f^^ xarnXvhif Ir^uMi*. 

AXXet / ivOai xai »0» xo^t* istcijx ciAHirr»i 
Mufioi, He nx «» ri; «^if^AJi«( «y»^(vrtft 
Omro; ti»' fAx>ei Jc Btpi pea vatta JuNwrt^ 

K«t Pftlvr M/Hiv^ iA»f •» oprr^rfM dmkmtFm^ 
Aorti J* ifurtJW varra |3iy lirrfxfssifan^ 
Ar(« Jiaxf lysmc* cxA«g«carrt JT ixmpf 



^ Ad T. 1153. 'ae« »f S9|ATO ^DOiMMii 
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H fAiv y»f Xi\fxn n xeti ** agyiyotwa riTuxrai, 

Tiara r AxiObyoio^ xa» »c^» ^iUfAara xroyru^ 



^ Ad V. 117C>« To h «^tMt0-tf'ar, y^c^irat luu cypi^i0V»f, ha 
TV ^f t C^ f itcTM rotX"*" 0xy7i»f»«». 'OvT« y«^ mm to mt^*, Ait^»| 
««« ro» «NV/AO»a, vAit/fAOMK fact* oi Attixo». 

Priscian adds to the character of the Indians great size and 
mgilityy and speaks of their philosophy and rites. 

Hie alii superant procero corpore tantum, 
losiliant equituiii faciles ut more elephantot. 
Ast alii vivunt sapienti pectore nudi, 
Luminibusque vident rectis, mirabiley solem ; 
£t radios ociilis et bSLcrSi mente retractant ; 
Signaquc concipiunt arcaii4 luce futuri. v. 1027* 

Of«liakf. V.600. 

Of the Tigris ; 

'Tr»Ttii( mfx^,^ Tt^ikto^ •>yvf oibvwv. 

Dionys. Perieg. y. 982. 

According to this poet, Dionysus was born in Arabia, v. 939* 
Eno» 7«^ atax^o** Xt-r«ro xi»iii» 
Ztv( Mvro* Aiovvtf-e* li'^/cf io( mtt^a fi«f«* 
U. Chaldca, ascribed to Arabia, according to his limits* 

Of the wealth of A^bia. Ibid. 
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Hifi y nwtifw o^oXiev vo^ oy. AXAii p«i vjeavot 
Avrw IX ft.atxagm ftvra^iof fin a/aoiCd. 

Upon the banks of the great river Ind, 

The southern Scutha; dwell : which river pays 

Its watery tribute to that mighty sea^ 

Styled Erythrean. Far removed its source. 

Amid the stormy cliffs of 1^ Caucasus : 

Descending hence through many a winding valCp 

It separates vast nations. To the west 

The Oritas live, and Aribes : and then 

The Aracotii fam'd for linen geer. 

Next the Satraidas ; and those who dwell 

Beneath the shade of Mount Parpanisus, 

Styled Arieni. No kind glebe they own, 

But a waste sandy soil, replete with thorn. 

Yet are they rich : yet doth tlie land supply 

Wealth without measure. Here, the coral grows 



^ Mount Caucasus in India was difTerent from the moontua 
so called upon the Euxine: there were more than one of tbii 
name. The poet Dionysius makes the Tanais take its rise io 
Caucasus : 

The Tanais and the Indus cannot be supposed to have the 

source. 



1 
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Ruddy and smooth : here too are veins of gold ; 
And in the quarries deep the sapphire's foun4> 
The sapphire, vying with the empyreal blue. 
To the east a lovely country wide extends, 
India : whose borders the wid^ ocean bounds. 
On this the sun new rising from the main 
Smiles pleased, ^nd sheds his early orient beam. 
The inhabitants are swart ; and in their IqqUs 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth, 
With moisture still abounding : hence their heads 
Are ever furnish'd with the sleekest hair. 
Various their functions : some jhc rock explore, 
And from the mine extract the latent gold- 
Some labour at the woof, with cunning skill, 
And manufacture linen : others shape. 
And polish, ivory with the nicest care : 
Many retire to rivers shoal ; and plunge 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed, 
Orglittering diamond. Oft the jasper's found 
Green, but diaphanous : the topaz too, 
Of ray serene and pleasing : last of all 
Xhc lovely Amethyst, in wfjich combine 
All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil. 
Washed by a thousand rivers from all sides 
Pours on the natives wealth without controul. 
Here mighty meadows, stretch'd out wide, produce 
Herbs of all species, trees of every leaf. 
The succulent grass, styled cenchrus, here abounds. 
And yields redundant pasture. High above 

u 2 
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Wave the tall groves of Erythrean ♦^ cane. 

Sweet to the sense and grateful 

Nor is this region by one people held : 

Various the nations under different names. 

That rove the banks of Ganges and of Ind. 

Lo, where the streams of Acasiue pour, 

And in their course the stubborn rock pervade 

To join the Ilydaspes ! here the Dardans dwell ; 

Above whose seat the river Cophes rolls. 

The sons of ** Saba here retir'd of old : 

And hard by them the Toxili appear, 

Joined to the Scodri : next a savage cast, 

Yclep'd Peucanian. Then a noble ra(?e, 

Who style themselves Gargaridae, and shew 

To Dionusos a peculiar care. 

Near a fair stream their happy lot is fallen, 



** Ad V. 1127. Eustathius of these canes or reeds: fi^mt 

•*' Ad V. 1141. Gcni»s. c. 10. v. 7. ^fd the sons ofChws, Saha, ' 
atJtl Ilaxilahj and Sjbtahy Sc 

Pi»ople of this name lay also to tlic \ve>i 01" the Indus, towards 
tlie extreme part of Per^is. 

n^wTA ZaCai, fAiTSL m: ^< IIajra^y««att. Perieg. v. 1069* 

Upon which passage Eustathius ub&crvcs, Hrat «t xsi iSisc 

The same poet nientinn<( a people of this name in Arabia. 
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:re the swift Hypanis and Megarsus speed 
n Mount Hemodus to G an gctic shores, 
ight as they run with the rich seeds of gold, 
far from hence,^ but near the southern main, 
limits of the country Colis reach, 
ithers Colchis nam'd. Here towering steep, 
rock Aornon rises high in view, 
to the mid-air region : not a bird 
K>ldest pinion wings this subtile clime. 
re is moreover, wonderful to tell, 
he rich region, which the Ganges laves, 
issesteem'd most sacred ; this of old 
chus is said, in wrathful mood, distressed, 
lave traversal, when he fled : what time he 

changed 
soft Nebrides for a shield of brass ; 
[ for the Thyrsus, bound with ivy round, 
couched the pointed spear. Then first were 

seen 
zones and fillets, which his comrades wore, 
I the soft pliant vine-twigs, moving round 
erpentine direction, cliang'd to asps, 
•se facts lav lonjj: unheeded : but in time 
' natives quickened paid memorial due ; 
I call the road Nusaia to this day. 
•n as the lovely region was subdued 
the God's prowess, glorying down he camo 
>m Mount Hemodus to the circling sea. 
;re on the strand two ol^eUsks he reared, 
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High and conspicuous, at the world's ^extreme. 

To enumerate all, who rove this wide domain 
Surpasses human pow'r : the Gods can tell. 
The Gods alone: for nothing's hid from Heaven. 
I-et it suAice, if I their worth declare. 
These were the first great founders in the world, 
Founders of cities and of mighty ^ states : 
Who shew'd a path through seas, before unknown; 
And when doubt reign'd and dark uncertdnty, 



^ Ad V. 1 164. He mentions these obelisks or pillan in tnotkr 
plate, V. 623. 

'Er»o'i9 OTfA»T«to ma^tt fow *mf«MM ; 
Jv^wv vr»rwtat9 1> v^io'iy* ifOs ti T»YyH 
Aivxop iivf Svs'O'aio* iv( mKxrmi4M9* KvXiJjii. 
At India's viTgc extreme, on hills remote, 
Wneri* the proud Gan;;os pours the sacred stream 
Nu&ean call'd, and joins the southern uave, 
E( ncath a grove of stately plane arise 
The lofty pillars of this arc-born God. 
The poet confounds Dionusus with Bacchus, ai many othenhan 

done. 

er.iaiytrr.i is Arc-bom : it alludes to the Patriarc's prcser^-atkm 
and bccond birth in the arc. The Greeks interpreted tbb, ben 
at Thtbts, 1 iiiice Dionusus was made a native of Boeotia. 

^° Dionysus seems in this passage to speak of the Gods: ba 
t losr, \^h() by the antients were styled Gods, were the a6«mth, 
i^'^i.(Asri{, *H;.i:K0ai, the heads of the Cuthiie family, «fao per- 
formc-d what !:> here mentioned. 
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Who rendered life more certain. They first viewed 

The starry lights, and form'd them into schemes. 

In the first ages, when the sons of men 

Knew not which way to turn them, they assigned 

To each his just department: they bestowed 

Of land a portion, and of sea a lot ; 

And sent each wandering tribe far off to share 

A different soil and climate. Hence arose 

The great diversity, so plainly seen 

Mid nations widely se\'ered 

Now fitrewell 

Ye chores and sea-girt isles : farewell the surge 
Of antient Nereus, and old Ocean's stream. 
Ye fountains too, and rivers ; and ye hills, 
That wave with shady forests, all fkrewelL 
My way IVe sped through the wide pathless deep, 
By the bluff cape, and winding continent : 
Tis time to seek some respite and reward. 

Such is the character given by the poet Diony- 
sius of the Indian Cuthites under their various 
denominations. It is to be observed, that the 
sons of Chus, however they may be distinguished^ 
whether they be styled Oritse, Arabians, Ethio- 
pians, or Erythreans, are in all places celebrated 
for science. They were sometimes called Phoi- 
Bices : and those of that name in Syria were of 
Cuthite extraction ; as I have before shewn. In 
consequence of this, the poet, in speaking of 
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them, gives the same precise character, as he has 
exhibited above, and specifies plainly thdr 
original 

'Oi tsrpcoToi vfii0'a'iif twup-ncarr^ d'^XaTO'ii;, 

Upon the Syrian sea the people live, 
Who style themselves Phenicians. These are sprung 
From the true antient Erythrean stock ; 
From that sage race, who first assayed the deep. 
And wafted merchandize to coa$ts unknown. 
These too digested first the starry choir ; 
Their motions mark'd, and call'd them by their 
names. 



9X 



Dionys. Perieg. ▼. 905. He adds* v. 9 10. 

He does not distinguish between the Philistim and the true Phot- 
Dices, who were of a differei.t family. The former were the 
Caphtorim, of the Mizraim race; the latter Cuthiles, of whom 
he says truly, v.911. that they possessed, 

K«* Tt>f Of nyt^iqiy Bo^tiTV r mat i^«fniv, 

Bi'vXov T ayxj^m?i09^ x. r. X. 

Here they mixed with the sons of Canaan. 

2 



OF 



EGYPT, 



AND Qf TJIX 



ARRIVAL OF THE TITANS 



IN THAT COUNTRY. 



X HAVE mentioned, that there were two memo- 
rable occurrences in antient history, which the 
learned have been apt to consider as merely one 
event. The first was a regular migration of man- 
kind in general by divine appointment : the se- 
cond was the dispersion of the Cuthites, and 
their adherents^ who had acted in defiance of 
this ordination. Of the consequences of their 
apostasy I have taken notice ; and of their being 
scattered abroad into different parts. The Miz- 
raim seem to have retired to their place of allot- 
ment a long time before these occurrences : and 
were attended by their brethren the sons of Phut 
They had no share in the rebellion of die Cu- 
thites; nor in the Titanic war, which ensued. 
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The country, of which they were seized, was that, 
which in aftertimes had the name of Upper 
Egypt. They called it the land of Mezor, and 
the land of Cham, from their two chief an- 
cestors: which the Greeks rendered ' Meson, 
and ^Chaniia. The lower region was at that 
time in great measure a morass, and little occu- 
pied. The Caphtorim had made some settle- 
ments between Mount Casius and Peluaium ; but 
were obliged to quit them, and return to ' Pales- 
tina. In process of time, che Mizraim were di- 
vided into several great families, such as the Nap- 
thuhim, Lehabim, Ludim. Pathrusim, and others. 
They lived chiefly upon the lotos of the Nik^ 
and the herb agtosti^ : and sheltered themselves 
under sheds of mean workmanship, which ihey 



* TKe Uad of F|^fC r^ calM Mestrr. Mnyn^ hf JcMcpkm. 
Ast. U 1. c. 7. aIbu 3l«c7«ia. StcpbftWB sfiyks £^;vpc Mom, 
wlurh » CfruiaL^- a SLuCiftiL^ mc 3Iua«rm. Ma^^am^ due kni of 
>l^^>r« Caltv* by :k<f A rib* bs :imm »£kd M«vrr and JIan. 
9ire Lro Aencinus. L S. 

• Tbe liod <.>« Hax S- ts-? looior*, ire li:er wricen* was ex- 
f^JMd C%enxtt. A^«Tn« lints».Mj uuXaicr^ riacaxch. &w et Qux. 

Cbwnwk ^I^M^jQiuMc. m tike ndbosliae. TW Copci caU it 

' Auftcsv c. J^ T. r. JyrroiJiiii* c. "IT. t. 4. 
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thatched with the flags of the ♦ river. In process 
of time, they began to feed upon fish, which the 
iiame stream afforded ; and were clothed with 
the skins of beasts. They held the rirer in high 
reverence; and supposed, that man had some* 
how a relation to ^ water. It is probable that 
some centuries lapsed, while they proceeded in 
this simple way of life, separated in a manned 
from the world, and unmolested by any foreign 
power. At last the Titanic brood, the Cuthites^ 
being driven fromi Babylonia, fled to different parts: 
and one very large body of them betook them- 
selves to Egypt. Eupolemus speaks of their dissi- 
pation, and calls them giants. ^Utrorroi ti rntk 

(Tk riufyji) vvo Trig rn 0iif t¥tfytiagy rovg Tiyu9re$f 
fixffTKff^vai xotS' oXdv Tnv yr^p. IVhtH the tOWtlT 

of Babel was by the hand of Heaven weV" 
thrown^ the Giants were scattered wer the 
face of the earth. We may perceive, from what 
has preceded, that they were a kno\Fing add ex»- 
perienced people ; of a family, which had beeki 
long engaged in opposition, and tried in some se- 
vere conflicts. As they had maintained them- 



^ Diodorus Sic. I. 1. p. 41. Oimiff'iK ^^ tvt %a£koLYMf, 
' Ibid. 

^ Apud Euseb. Pr»p. Evang. 1. 9. p. 41S. Diodonu mentions 
that there was a gigantic brood in the time of Isis. I. l.p. 29. 
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selves by a grand confederacy, thcj' knew how to 
obey, and were sensible of the advantages of being 
under one head. It is then no wonder, that a 
people well disciplined, and united, should at once 
get the sovereignty over a nation so rude and un- 
experienced as tbe ^lizrai'm. They took Memphis 
with ease, which was then the frontiertown in Egypt. 
This theyheld solely to themselves; and afterwards 
overran the whole region above, and kept it in 
subjection. Manethon therefore might very truly 

say, fxiitoi xxi ot/Aay(iiri my X*^?*^ ii^Wm Thcy 

seized the country ztithout the least opposition : 
not a single battle was hazarded. There are many 
fragments of antient histor}' which mention the 
coming of the Cuthites from Babylonia into the 
land, of Mizraim ; and the country changing its 
name. An account of this sort is to be found in 
Suidas. He tells us, that ^ Ramesses, the son of 
Belus (of Babylonia) xvho was the son of Zeuth^ 
came into the region called Mcstraa^ and gained 
the sovereignty, over the people of the country. 
He 'was the person xi^hom they afterwards called 
JEgyptus ; and the region uas denominated from 



^»'^Hi> Aiyts-rt;. 
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him. Others say, that it was * Sethos ; others that 
it was Belus, who was called ■ iEgyptus ; and 
that from him the country had its naroe. 

XJ^^* oturuy <aifOfA»iriv Aiyvirrop, BcluS hitCWg 

conquered the Mizraim^ styled Melampodes^ called 
the country after one of his own titles, ^gyptus. 
In all these cases, I have shewn, that for a singular 
we must put a plural ; and by Belus understand a 
people styled Beleidie, M'ho came from Babylonia. 
Manethon, who was an Egyptian, gives the most 
particular account of their inroad. /Fe had ouce, 
" says he, a king named Timaus, in whose reign, I 
know not xchy, it pleased God to visit us with a blast 
of his displeasure, when of a sudden there came 
upon this country, a large body of obscure people 
(t« yuoq acnjuoi) from the east ; who with great 
baldness invaded the land, and took it without op- 
position. The chief of our people they reduced to 
obedience^ and then in a most cruel manner set fire 
to their towns, and overturned their temples. Their 
behaviour to the 7iatives was very barbarous : for 



• At/i/irref ^i « x^^ ikKtM avo ra fiaciKtv^ XiOa;;. Tkeoph. ad 
Autolycum. p. 392. Tiiere seeiuis to be some mistake in this 
history; for Setbos was a king of later date. 

' Scbolia in uEsch. Prometb. p. 52. 

^ Jusepbus contra Apion. 1. 1. p. 444. 
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they slaughtered the men, and made islaves of their 
mves and children. At length they conetitutei 
Qne of their body to be their king ; whose name xdom 
Salatis. He resided at Memphis, holdif^ all the 
Upper and Lower country tributary; and having 
garrisons in every place of consequence. He took 
particular care to secure every part to the east, as 
the Assyrians were then very powerful \ and he 
foresaw, that they would one time or another make 
an attempt upon his kingdom. And having observe4 
a city, which lay particularly commodious in the 
nome of Sais, to the east of the Bubastite rioer^ 
which was called Avaris (a name^ that had some 
relation to the antient mythology of the country) ; 
he set about fortifying it in the strongest manner; 
placing in it a garrison of two hundred and forty 
thousand men. Hither he resorted in summer to 
receive the corn, which he exacted, and to pay his 
army ; and at the same time to make a shew of 
exercising and disciplining his troops, by way of 
terror to other riations. He afterwards gives aa 
account of six kings, who are represented as in a 
continual state of hostility ziith the natives ; and 
who seemed to labour, if possible, to root out the 
very name of an Egyptian. The Shepherds are 
said to have maintained themselves in this situation 
for five hundred and eleven years. At last the 
natives of Upper Egypt rose in opposition tothein, 
and defeated them under the conduct of king 
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Halisphragmuthosis. They afterwards bcleagured 
them in their strong hold Avaris ; which seems 
to have been a walled province, containing no less 
than ten thousand square " Arours. Here they 
maintained themselves for a long space : but at 
last under Thumosis, the son of the former king, 
they were reduced to such straits, as to be glad to 
leave the '^ country. 

In the course of this history Manethon tells us, 
that the whole body of this people were called 
UcsouSy or as *' Eusebius more truly expresses it, 
TxwicAK, Ucousos. This term is analogous to 
Usiris, Uchoreus, and many other titles in Egypt; 
and uudoubtediv means the Noble ^ Cusean. Ma« 
nethon gives another interpretation ; but owns, 
that Uc in the sacred language signified something 



" KaroMXiiahpak 1* iif V9V9y ash^w t;^ovTc fUf^iwv tii» wpi^rpot* 
Aimfi9 9nf4M TwTovw. Joseph, cont. Ap. I. 1. p. 443. Avaris 
was the city Aur, the Ccrcasora uf Grecian writers, at the apex 
of Delta. Abaris wab properly Abariniy the city of the passage 
near the mountain of Arabia. These two places are continually 
confounded. Avaris was from TiVK, the city of Orus : Abaris from 
^39f so denominated from being bituated in the passage into 
Upper Egypt, and guarding that pass. It was probably the some 
which was afterwards called Babylon. The two places were very 
near, which makes the mistake of more consequence. 

** Manethon apud Joseph urn supra. 

"Tttep. Evang. 1. 10. p. 500. 

*♦ Sec vol. 1. p. 9S. 
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Iloyal. Tx xad* ligxv yXoea'<rav ^atciXtcc 0^/4atvfi, 

Hence we may learn for certain, what was meant 
by tlie sacred language ; and consequently, M'hat 
was also the sacred character in Egypt : and be 
assured, that they were the anticnt Ethiopic, or 
Chalda'ic : for the original Ethiopia was no other 
than Chaldea. This writer adds, Ti»£c it Aiywiip 
avTsf AfxQxq tivsn : but some sai/j thai they were 
Arabians. This is a title of tl^ same purport ; 
for the Arabians were originally Cuthites, or 
Ethiopians. Hence the province of Cushan in 
Egypt, the same as the land of Goshen, was called 
the Arabian nonic ; which was the best of the 
land of Egypt. They were also styled Hel- 
lenes, Phoenices, Auritas ; the last of which 
titles is of great consequence in the history 
and chronology of tlie country. The people 
NO called were the lirst who reigned in Egypt : 
and with them the iiistory of that people 
must commence. Svnccllus, who follows the an- 
ticnt Chronicle, in speaking of the dynasties in 
the Egyptian chronoloi^y, mentions the Aurits 
as tlie fir^l who reigned. '* rifWTGi^ ruv Auf»T«v. 
They were the same as the 'H/tAiBio*, Semidei, mIio 
are placed in tlic same rank. 

Wc arc told by Mancthon, that the whole 



1% 



Syncelius p. 51. 
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body of this people had the appellation of Royal 
Shepherds. But I should imagine, that this title 
was more particularly given to their kings ; who, 
by Africanus and others, are styled the '* Hellenic 
and Royal Shepherds. It was a mark of distinc- 
tion which they borrowed from their ancestors in 
Babylonia ; among whom it seems to have been 
common. '^ It is remarkable, that the first tyrant 
upon earth masked his villainy under the meek 
title of a Shepherd. If we may credit the Gen- 
tile writers, itHvas under this pretext that Nim- 
rod framed his opposition, and gained an undue 
sovereignty over his brethren. He took to him- 
self the name of Orion, and Alorus ; but sub- 
joined the other abovementioned : and gave out 
that he was born to be a protector and guarcjian : 
or, as it is related from Berosus ; '* royh Cinf iwCtj* 

Jfi£aii. He spread a report abroady that God had 
marked him out for a Shepherd to his pqp- 
pie. Hence this title was assumed by other 
kings of the country, as may be seen in the 



*^ *£x««t^fKaTi| ^fiafcia Hoifxtui '£AXi|MC fiaj^k>»ni. SyOCCltoS. 
p. 61. 

*' noi^i»i( 01 p%vi\u<i Xtyotrai, Scholia in -^schyli Persas, 
V. 7-^- I am tlie Luid, that saith of Cyrus, he is my Shrpherd. 
Isaiah, c. 44. y, 28. 

"■ Abydeuus a pud Euseb. Chron. p. 5. 
VOL. IV. X 
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'' Chaldaic history : and from them it was bor* 
rowed by those of the family, who came into 
Egypt. It was a favourite appellation : and by 
this they may be traced, both here, and in 
every ^ settlement which they made. All their 
ancestors were esteemed of this profession ; and 
most of their Gods were styled, Nop»ii x«i IIw- 
f^iyt^y Pastoj's and Shepherds ; particularly Dionu* 
sus, Orus, Pan, Zeuth, and Osiris. *' An antient wri- 
ter, alluding to the Cuthites in Egypt, and to their 
first king, styles the latter Telegorim, a foreigner; 
one that came from a Jar country : and he de- 
scribes him as the son of Orus, the Shepherd. 
** Sub Acherre, in JEgypto regnavit Telegonus, 



'' AAA;per (iiroi NiC^w^) TlQ^^i.ux, Aavq voifjLyip, Abydeous. ibid. 
Aawvoy Uoiiaua Poc^\\ivaai, Apollodorus. ibid. p. 5. This title 
was probably borrowed from the church of God. The Deitj 
seems from the most early times to have been represented as the 
Shepherd of his people. This was retained by those who were 
apostates from the truth. They gave it to the Gods, which they 
introduced ; and assumed it themselves. Many types and alia- 
sions were borrowed from the same quarter. 

^ It obtained in Greece. Hence n«ifti;r paa-i^av^. Ilufmwff 
«ro(^i;y, i) ^»0'iAivf» Hesych. noi/Aooor^, vi fiaaiktvq. Scholia in 
Persas ^schyli. v. 241. 

Eusebii Chron. Hieron. Interprete. p. 14. 
SynccUus expresses it Acheres. p. 155. 

Acheres, like Uchorus, is probably a compound of Ach or 
Ucb, and Heres ; the great Sun. 



21 
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Ori Pastor is fill us. The name Acherres is a com- 
pound of Heres, pronounced Cheres, and Cher- 
res, the Sun. Most of the primitive occurrences 
in Egypt arc appropriated to the reigns of Apis, 
Onis, Vulcan, Timaus, the same as Tamus and 
Thamuz. These were all sacred titles, and did 
not relate to any particular king. For, notwith- 
standing the hoasted antiquity, and the endless 
dynasties of the Egyptians, they had in reality no 
king of the country to whose time these facts 
could be referred. Their first monarchs were 
certainly the Cuthites styled Auritse, who built 
the city Aur, called Avaris, in the land of Go- 
shen, and nome of Heliopolis. Telegonus is above 
said to have been the offspring of a Deity : for 
it was usual for persons to be denominated the 
children of the God whom they worshipped. 
From hence it arq^e, that this foreigner was styled 
the son of Cms ; and his people in like manner 
were called the Oritas or Auritae ; as I have n\en- 
tioned before. They likewise esteemed themselves 
the oflspring of Zeuth : and are said to have been 
the first after the Gods who reigned in Egypt. 
These Gods were no other than their principal 
ancestors ; whose names were in aftertimes pre- 
fixed to the Usts of their kings. Alexander the 
Great, in a very large letter to hfc'mother Olym- 
pias, takes notice of this intelligence, which he 
had extorted from one of their priests. He 

X S 
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learned from this person the secret history of the 
country; and, among other things, that after 
Hephaistus, or Vulcanus, succeeded the offspring 
of Zeuth. These were deified men, to whom di- 
vine honours were paid ; and who were the D«- 
mones and 'H/AiOw* of after ages. *' Alexander 
ille magnus, Alacedo, insigni volumine ad ma- 
trem suam scripsit, metu sua; potestatis proditum 
sibi de Diis hominibus, a sacerdote secretum. 
Illic Vulcanum facit omnium principem ; et pos- 
tea Jo vis gentem. 

However they may have degenerated after- 
wards, their religion at first was the purest Za- 
bai'sm. They worsliippcd the sun and the moon, 
and other celestial bodies : but had no images ; 
nor admitted anv resemblance bv wav of adora- 
ration. The Egyptians stem to have been quite 
the reverse ; and were lapsed into a gross species 
of idolatry. This was the reason, wlien the Cu- 
thites came among them, that they ruined their 
temples, and overthrew their altars ; not being 
able to bear the baseness of their superstition. 
They were however of great service to this peo- 
ple and compensated for the evil M'hich they 
are said to have brought upon them. Their his- 
tory is continually alluded to by antient writers, 

^' Minucii Fclicis Octavius. 16*3. 
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who point out the country from whence they 
came. Eusebius takes notice of a tradition of 
the Ethiopians arrival in these parts ; and says, 
that thev came from the river ** Indus. I have 
shewn, that the Tigris was the original river 
called Indus : that the Choaspes, a branch of it, 
was said, ** ixxuv hiou JJwf, to furnish an Indie 
stream : and this name came from the sons of 
Chus ; who both in these parts, and in others, 
where they settled, were peculiarly styled Indi. 
Stephanus Byzantinus, speaking of the anticnt 
names of Egypt, among others mentions, that it 
was called ^^ Musara, and Aetia ; which last it 
received from one Actus, an Indian. I have 
taken notice, that the name iEgyptus was from 
the same quarter ; and that it was conferred by a 
son of Belus of Babylonia. Eustathius gives a 
like account of the antient names of Egypt ; and 
says, that it was called Aetia from one Aetus, an 



Euseb. Chron. p. 26. Syncellus. p^ 15L. 

AtOfMr»( Toivi/r Iropuffi w^tfrtti a7ra*rpt9 y$you9at, xa» ra^ airo^u{* 

vvaf^tipf Off-ifi^o; hyno'Ufd.nit rnf awotmai, DioaorVi Si^. 1. 3. p. 
143, 144. 

*' Dionyg. tvi^mT^c v. 107-4. 

*' Mva^a (read Mvj'etfo) — x«» AfTi», cvo T»ve( U^n A'Ttf. S^ 

also Scholia in Dion)8. v. 23p. 



.■• 
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Indian. He adds, that it was also called £thio« 
pia, from a body of Ethiopians who settled 

there, *^ zrc^i w voXXoi rtav xs-aXatuk irofso*! ; nf 

whom many of the anticnt historians make mention. 
They might well take notice of them, for thdy 
arrival was a wonderful sera, and much to bo 
remembered in the annals of ^gypt. Though 
they behaved in a tyrannical manner, yet they 
performed mighty works, and benefited the coun- 
try greatly. Their very oppression obliged the 
Mj^raim to exert themselves, and afforded them 
an opportunity of improving both in literatuto 
and arms. Hence the latter were of necessity 
enriched with much knowledge, to which others 
wise they had been strangers. 

At the time when the Cuthite Ethiopians ar- 
rived. Lower Egypt was in great measure a 
^' morass : but under their direction it was drained 
by numerous canals, and rendered the most beau- 
tiful country in the world. They carried a sluice 
with vast labour from the Pelusiac branch of the 



noTa|Aia, xAi Ai8»ov»a liet t8$ ixit AiGtoTa;, xr^. Eustath. in Dl- 
onys. ad v. 239. See Eusebii Chron. p. 29. 

*** KaOoXH yaf Ti|» 9Vf tscetv Akyv/nrov Aiyv^-ir v X'^pA'i flsXXa S»- 
Xx7rsc9 ytyo9ttai xrX. Diodor. 1. 3. p. 144« 

Tlecj-x ri x<^'$^ 'tffoTa^o^uroq* Ibid. 

Q»>ictj^ffa yap r,» h Aiyvirrof . Plut. Is. Ct OsuiS. p. 367» 

1 
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Nile to the western gulf of the Red Sea. Part of 
it remains at this day, and passes through Grand 
Cairo towards Matarea, and is kept up with 
*• great care. The chief of the pyramids at Co- 
chome were erected by them. Herodotus men- 
tions a tradition of their being built in the time 
of the Shepherd ^** Philitis, when Egypt was un- 
' der great calamities ; when princes reigned whose 
names were held by the people in abomination. 
The modem Arabs have accounts of their being 
built by ^Tan Ebn Ian. By this is signified, that 
they were constructed by the lonim, the sons of 
that Ion, called lonas, and lonichus, of Babylo- 
nia. Juba in his history took notice, that the 
city Heliopolis was not the work of the native 
Egyptians, but of '^ Arabians : by which name 
the sons of Chus are continually distinguished. 
They raised the most antient obelisks in Egypt ; 
which were formed of one piece, yet of an ama- 
zing size : and the granate, of which they con- 
sist, is so hard, that scarcely any tool now-a- 
days can make an impression. Hence it is matter 
of wonder, how they were originally framed and 



*• See Pocock, and Norden's Travels in £gypt. 

^^ Herod. I. 2. c. 128. 

'' Herbelot Biblioth. Oriental. 

«* Plin. 1. 6. p. 343, 
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engraved- They were full of hieroglyphics, cu- 
riously wrought ; which, as we learn from Cassio- 
dorus, were antient "Chaldaic characters. These 
were the sacred characters of Egypt, known only 
to the ^*priests ; M'hich had been introduced by 
the Cuthite Ethiopians. 

I have often taken notice of a common mis- 
take among the Greek and Roman Avriters; who, 
when the sacred terms grew obsolete, supposed 
the Deit}^ of the temple to have been the person 
by whom it was built. Thus it is said of the 
Chaldaic God Mithras, that he first erected the 
obelisks in Egypt. " Primus omnium id (obe- 
liscorum erectionem) instituit Mitres, qui in Solis 
Urbe regnavit, somnio jussus. Mitres was no 
other than Mithras, the same as Arez, and Osiris, 
who \ras greatly reverenced in the eastern world 



^' OWisccrum prolixitas ad Circi altifudinem sublevatur: 
sed pn^r Suli, interior Lunap dicarus est : ubi sacra prisconim 
CKalddicis signis, quasi liieris, indicantur. Cassiodonis. I. 3. 
Fpist. 2. and £pis(. .51. 

They had two sorts of letters. Ai^a^-ioi^'t ^i y^x/Afui^ xf^m'^mi. 
Herod. 1. 2. c. 36. 

^* Plin. 1. 36. c. S. 

^* By this, however, is pointed out the nomc in which the 
Cuthitcs settled : the sAine as Zoan, of which Goshen was a 
part. 
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e did not reign at '^Heliopolis; but was there 
lored : nor did he raise the obelisks ; but they 
ere erected to his honour. His rites were intro- 
ictd into Egypt by the people abovementioned. 
lit he was more commonly represented under 
le character of Osiris and Orus. Stephanus, in 
ce manner, speaks of Mithras, as a man, and 
ins him with Phlcgyas. He says, '* that these 
vo were the authors of the Ethiopia rites and 
orship : for they xvere by birth Ethiopians : 
hick people "were the first nation constituted in 
\e world; and the first, zvhich enacted laws, and 
mght men to reverence the Gods. All this is 
rue of the Chaldaic Ethiopians. A large body of 
bis people settled in Ethiopia above Egypt : and 
rom their history we may learn how much the 
Egyptians were indebted to their ancestors. They 
1 some degree looked upon the Egyptians as a 
colony from their fjimily ; and so far is true, 
hat they were a draft from the great Amonian 



t', KOM roMO»( t^j^nffUfT: OpofAa^H^ h rvc »iri«( rttrttv Mifi^av umi 
\tyvat^ a>^p( AkBioircti to ytfo^, Stcpb. BysanL By this we 
id, that the sons of Chus, called here Ethiopians, were the 
tl constituted people, and the authors of idolatrous rites. 
^^ ^aci ^ Aiyvwrmi mvowHi lavrvr iva^nf, Diodor. 1. 3. 
144. 
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bod}% of which the Mizraim and the Cuthites 
were equally a part Nothing can more satisfac* 
torily prove that the Cuthite Ethiopians had been 
in Egypt, and ruled there, than the laws or the 
'•country, which were plainly Ethiopic. And 
not only the lavi^s, but, as we are assured by 
'^Diodorus, the rites of sepulture, and the ho- 
nours paid to the antient kings, their ancestors, 
were Ethiopic Institutions. I have mentioned 
from Cassiodorus, that the sacred characters 
upon the obelisks were of Chaldaic original; 
which is the same as ^ Ethiopic. In confirma* 
tion of this, Diodorus tells us, that these charac- 
ters in Egypt were known only to a few who 
were of the priesthood. But that in Ethiopia 
they were the national character, and universally 
^ understood. In short, this writer assures us, 
that the rites in both nations had a great resem- 
blance, so as to be nearly the ♦^same. The 



3S j^ ^, frXitfA TMr fOfAijjMf ro»( AiyvvrtoK vwrn^xi^^p AiSmvimu 
Piodvir. 1. 3. p. 144. 

^^ Ibid. 

^ Diotiorus makes mention AiOMvix*>f y^iAftmrtn rmw «raf* 
AiyvvTioK uMhttiAUHt Iipe^XvfixMv. p. 145. 

y. 1 41. 

*^ Tan cvfi^fAOkjm Tf* *Iifiaft ma^awXnamM t;i(iii rpjif «r»fs ii^- 
^Tifoi,* Totf iGuff*!. Ibid. 
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priests in each were recluse, and given to celi- 
bacy. They alike used the tonsure, and wore a 
g^aiment of linen : and they used to carry in their 
hands a sceptre, or staff, which at the top had 
rwrmr «f oxf of tJn, the representation of a plough ; 
undoubtedly in memorial of their ancestor, ar* 
9(mw9q ynf, the great husbandman. Their bonnets, 
as well as those of their kings, were ornamented 
with figures of serpents : for they held the serpent 
as sacred, and were addicted to the Ophite wor« 
ship. 

Among the cities which the Cuthites. built in 
Egypt, there was one in the nome called Men £1 Ai 
(MfFiAaiVnf), or Provincia Dei Luni. This city 
was called Canobus, and M'as opposite to the 
island Argaeus. The Grecians ascribed the build* 
ing of this city to Menelaus of Sparta : but Axis'* 
tides assures us, that it was far prior to the aera, 
when that personage was supposed to have been 
in Egypt ** / was told^ says this writer, from a 
priest of consequence at Canobus j that this place 
had its name many ages before the arrival of Me^ 



>Tf<ri vfortfov i} MfviXaot ixf 10*1 «po<r;i^f t», ro ^«^p»ov jSrMif *;yn^«^iro« 

XfVffov9 liaf^i^ Aristid. Oratio .ZBgypt. vol. 3. p. 609. 
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nelaus. He did not mention the name of the place 
so articulately, as to give me an opportunity of ex- 
pressing it in Grecian characters. Besides^ it did not 
correspond with our idiom : nor was it round and 
smooth, but quite of the Egyptian cast, and hard 
to be uttered. Thus much I learned from hirn^ 
that it signifed a golden foundation. I make no 
doubt but the term, upon wliich the priest 
founded his notion, was Cuthim ; which un- 
doubtedly signifies gold : but at the same time it 
it is the plural of Cuth, and relates to the Cuthites. 
The later. Egyptians did but very imperfectly un- 
derstand their original language, and misinter- 
preted their traditions. The original terms 
certainly signified a Cuthite foundation. They 
related not to gold, but to the ** Cuthim, who 
founded the city Canobus upon the lower and 
most western part of Delta, 

The sacred emblems in use among this people 
were at first Innocent, but in time proved the 
source of much superstition. Many of these were 
taken from the forms of animals, by which they 
distinguished both the titles and attributes of their 



** The terms were probably czanD p«, Adoii Cuthim, TTiey 
may be interpreted a golden toundation, or a Cuthite foundation» 
indifferently, Adon Cuthim may also refer to Canobus, the God 
of the Cuthites. Adon Cuthim, Deus Cutha^orum. 

o 
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Gods. By these means the Deity and the animal 
had the same name; and the latter, in conse^ 
quence of it, was entitled to much honour and 
reverence. As all their cities were denominated 
from some God, they seem to havie made use of 
these animals as so many devices, by which their 
cities were distinguished. Hence we read of 
Lycopolis, Leontopolis, Latopolis, and the city 
of Mendes, the goat. The hawk, the ibis, the 
crocodile, the dog, were all used for sacred marks 
of distinction. After the Cuthites had drained 
Lower Egypt, .and had there built cities, it is 
probable that every city had some one of these 
sacred emblems represented in sculpture, either 
upon the gitcs, or upon the entablature, of tlieir 
temples. This characteristic denoted its name, as 
well as the title of the Deity, to whom the place 
was sacred. And the Deity in those cities was 
often worshipped under such particular symboL 
This is plainly alluded to in some of the poets. 
They have represented the dispersion of the sons 
of Chus from fiabel, as the flight of the Gods 
into Egypt; M'here they are suppt)sed to have 
sheltered themselves under the form of these sa- 
cred animals. Ovid, in particular, describes this 
flight ; and though he has in some degree con- 
founded the history, yet the original purport may, 
I think^ be plainly discerned. What I allude to 
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is to be fbund ii) the soog of tlie Pica, when she 
contends with the Muses. 

^ Bella canit Superftm; falsoque in honore Gi« 
gantas 
Ponity et extenuat magnorum facta Deonim. 
Emissumque imi de sede Typhoea narrat 
Coelitibus fecisse metum ; cunctosque dedisse 
Terga fugs : donee fessos ^gyptia tellus 
Ceperity et septem discretus in ostia Nilus. 
Hue quoqueTerrigenam venisse Typhoea narra^ 
£t se mentitis Superos cel^sse figuris. 
Duxque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter : unde lecurvis 
Nunc quoque formatus Libys est cum cornibus 

Ammon. 
Delius in corvo, proles Semelei'a capro, 
Fele sorer Phoebi, nive& Saturnia vaccS, 
Pisce Venus latuit, Cyllenius Ibid is alis. 

Ovid distinguishes between the Giants and the 
Gods, through mistake. The Giants, or Titans, 
were tlie Deities, who fled; and Typhon, the 
same as Typhceus, by wliich is meant divine ven- 
geance, pursued them. The solution of the his- 
tory is obvious. It amounts to this; that the 



^' Metamorph. 1. 5. ▼. 319« 
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Cathites fled from Typhon, or Typhoeus, and be- 
took themselves to Egypt, where they sheltered 
themselves. Here they built many cities, where 
they instituted the religion of their country ; and 
where their exiled Deities were in aftertimes wor- 
shipped under different symbols ; such as a ram, 
a lion, a ^ goat, and the like. Of these Deities 
I have before taken notice, and shewn, that they 
were the chief ancestors of the Cuthites ; from 
some of whom the Egyptians were equally de- 
scended. Hence they also looked upon them- 
selves as the offspring of the Gods. *^ 'Oi cofw 

It is extraordinary that Manethon, in speaking 
of the Cuthites, should describe them as nt yn^z 
•ffifwi,* people vf an obscure and ignoble race. This 
cannot be rendered consistent with their general 
character. They were tlie descendants of persons 
well known, who were represented even by their 
enemies as a race of superior beings. They were 
styled Gods, and Demigods, and the children of 
Heaven. The Egyptians, who hated their ty- 
ranny, yet, in some degree, revered their memory. 
They are called by Manethon the Royal Shep- 



^Scc Antoninus Liberalis from Nicander, concerning the 
changes, which the Gods underwent upon their flight from 
Typhon into Egypt. Fab. 23. p. 145. 

^ Callistfaenes apud Fabriciuro. vol. 14. p. 14S. 
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herds; and are also styled Phcenices, and Hel- 
lenes : which terms, whether they were under- 
stood or not by the writers, who have transmitted 
them, were certainly titles of the highest honour. 
They were a people who valued themselves greatly 
upon their descent, and kept up the best memo- 
rials of their family. They pretended to be de- 
rived from the ** Sun; and were called Heliads, 
or the Solar Race. They were the descendants 
of the original Titanians, who were so highly re- 
verenced by their posterity, and whom Orpheus 
addresses, as the origin of the ^ Hellenic nations. 
In consequence of this, I cannot help thinking, 
that what is rendered ao-fi^o;, was an antient term 
of a very different purport. Manethon wrote in 
Greek ; and being led by the ear, has changed this 
word to one familiar to him in that language; by 
which means he has well nig-h ruined a curious 
piece of lii^tory. What he has rendered Asemos, 
ignoble^ the Dorians would have expressed Asa- 
mos ; which in the original was Asamali, noble 
anddicine. By this was signified, that the Shep- 
lierds were of a ^"^ royal or celestial race, the cliil- 



*** 'Pa;/:5-5-?;? *HA»tf 'wa*?. Fioiii Ilciinapioii in Marcdlinus. 
1 17. p. i-0. 

^^ Orphic. Hymn. 36. 

'•^Analogous to pK?n, Ilasameu, of ibc Hebrews, which »ig- 

liifies Prii::c!;. 
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dren of Heaven. Asamah was the name of the 
Deity among, the Samaritans and Syrians. The 
God of Haniath was called *' Asamah : and in the 
antient Samaritan Pentateuch it is said to have 
been made use of as the name of the true God: 
for instead of the words, Inprincipio creavit Deus^ 
there was substituted, Inprincipio creavit Asamah. 
Some think that this is only a false imputation of 
the Jews, who hated the Samaritans. It may pos- 
sibly be false, that the term was thus applied : 
yet it shews, that such a title certainly existed, 
and was in use. The people of Hamath, who 
were transplanted into the land of Israel, built a 
city of this name, undoubtedly in honour of their 
country ^^God. Selden expresses it Asima ; and 
assures us that there was such a Deity. '^ Deum 
foisse Asima, et sacra ^^ Scriptura, et citatus Jo- 



'* Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. p. 252. 

Asama was the name of a river in Mauritania. Ptol. Geogr. 
1. 4. c. 1. Fluvius sacer, vel divinus. 

'* Asima oppidum in terri Judae, quod sedificirunt hi, qui ad 
earn venerant de £mat. liieron. in Locis Hebraeis. Asama seems 
to be in purport the same as Oopavoc ; and to relate to Sam and 
Samah, Ccblum. The priests of this Deity were called Samansei; 
and were to be found in many parts of the world. See Clemeai 
Alexand. and others. 

'' Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 9. p. 252. 

'* 2 Kings, c. 27. v. 30. 

VOL. IV. T 
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sephi locus ostendunt. From the above I am in- 
clined to think, that the original term related to 
"Heaven; and was of a different purport from 
that, by which it is rendered in Manethon. It was 
a title, I imagine, common among the Syrians^ 
and all the family of Ham. 

From some circumstances not well explained iii 
the history of the Cuthite Shepherds, Josephus has 
been induced to think, that they were his ances- 
tors ; and that the account given by Manethon 
related entirely to the sojournment of the sons 
of Israel in Egypt. Sir John Marsham dissents 
from him ; and with good reason : for the histo- 
ries of the two people are repugnant, and can 
never be reconciled. Among other arguments, 
he takes notice, that the Israelites, when thej 
came into Egypt, were in number but seventy; 
whereas the Shepherds were two hundred and 
^* forty thousand. The former were in a state of 
servitude, and grievously oppressed : but the latter 
exercised lordship ; and made their whole land 
tributary. Add to this, that the Israelites were 
detained ; and refused the leave they sued for, to 



'^ Analagoiis to Samah of the Arabians, MOnr. 

^^ Marshain's Chronol. sec. 8. p. 101. aild sec. IS. p. 309* 
Herman Witiius refers the history of the Shepherds to Abrthajn. 
1. 3. p. 210. 
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depart. The Shepherds would not go, till they 
were by force driven out of the country. These 
arguments alone are of such force, as to set aside 
the notions of Josephus. Had he not been 
blinded with too great zeal for bis countrymen, 
the author whom he quotes, affords sufficient evi- 
dence to overturn his hypothesis. Manethon 
plainly specifies two sets of people, onft of which 
nicceeded to the other. The first were the Cu- 
thite Shepherds from Babylonia : the second were 
the Israelites, who had the land given to them, 
which the former had deserted. This was the 
district of Auris, or Avaris ; which the Cuthites 
had fortified, and in which they were finally be- 
sieged. After their departure, it was demolished 
by king Amosis, as we are informed by Apion : 

^'' Kart9^a^ yetf rnv Anafty A|MiM*k. It was afterwards 

given to the Israelites by Amenophis, who is repre- 
sented as third inclusive from Amosis. ^ Tuir ran 

(A|tavof k). Upon the people being distressed, Ame* 
nopkis granted them for an habitation, the city 
Avaris, which had been deserted by the Shepherds. 



mti^mmmdmmmmmim^ 



" Tatianus Assyrius. p. 273.* 

Clemens ^Icxand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 379- ItMSth. Pr»p. 1. 10. 

c. 11. 
'^ Josephus contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 460. 
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before, or after, the reign of Phoroneus, and Apis ; 
or the landing of Cadmus, the Phenician. In re- 
spect to the history of the Shepherds, the- best 
writers have been greatly mistaken, by proceed- 
ing always upon extremes. They suppose, either 
that the people spoken of were solely the Israelites, 
which is the opinion of Josephus, and his ad* 
herents : or else that they were a people entirely 
of another race ; and appropriate the history ac- 
cordingly. But there is a medium to be ob- 
served : for it is certain that they were two separate 
bodies of people, who came at different times : and 
they are plainly distinguished by Manethon. 
Those, who are mentioned with Moses, are pos-^ 
terior to the others, and inhabited the very pro- 
vince which the former had vacated. It is like- 
wise mentioned by the same writer, that these 
second Shepherds were once under the rule of an 
•' Heliopolitan, a person of great influence ; who 
advised them not to reverence the sacred animals 
of the country, nor regard the gods : nor to inter- 
marry with the Egyptians ; but to confine them^ 
selves to those of their own family. The name 
of this person was O^-af <ri^o?, Osarsiph. Now I am 
persuaded, that Osarsiph is nothing else but a mis- 
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Joseph, contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 460. 
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It was not merely a 'city, but, as I have before 
mentioned, a walled province ; for it contained 
no less than ten thousand square ^'arouraa. In 
this was a city Aur, tiK, called Avaris, and Aouaris, 
A««f K, by the Grecians ; the Cercasora of Mela, 
and other writers. Manethon particularizes the 
people, to whom this district was ceded ; though 
he has in many respects sadly confounded their 
history. He says, that they were employed in 
acts of servitude, and greatly oppressed : but 
they were delivered, and formed into a republic, 
by one, who was their lawgiver, and whose name 
was ^ Moses. These data, though culled out of a 
deal of heterogeneous matter, are very clear, and 
determinate : and if learned men, instead of try- 
ing to adapt these plain facts to the flood of 
Ogyges, the aera of Argos, or the landing of Da- 
naus in Greece, had chosen to abide by what is 
so evident and satisfactory, the history of Egypt 
would have been less obscure. But the Fathers, 
through whose hands we receive the greatest part 
of our knowledge, are all to a man misled by these 
notions : and the testimony of thebest historians 
is set aside, because it does not agree with some pre- 
conceived opinion ; being found either too much 



''J<)sephus contra Ap, 1. 1. p. 446. 

See Observations upon the AnticntHistory of Egpyt.v. vi.p. 158. 
l60. 

Ka» '8r^o^^«pv6ii Mwr<7x?. Joscplius cont. Ap. 1. 1. p. A&\ . 
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before, or after, the reign of Phoroneus, and Apis ; 
or the landing of Cadmus, the Phenician. In re- 
spect to the history of the Shepherds, the- best 
writers have been greatly mistaken, by proceed- 
ing always upon extremes. They suppose, either 
that the people spoken of were solely the Israelites, 
which is the opinion of Josephus, and his ad* 
herents : or else that they were a people entirely 
of another race ; and appropriate the history 2ic* 
cordingly. But there is a medium to be ob^- 
served : for it is certain that they were two separate 
bodies of people, who came at different times : and 
they are plainly distinguished by Manethon. 
Those, who are mentioned with Moses, are pos-r 
terior to the others, and inhabited the very pro- 
vince which the former had vacated. It is like- 
wise mentioned by the same writer, that these 
second Shepherds were once under the rule of an 
•' HeliopoHtan, a person of great influence ; who 
advised them not to reverence the sacred animals 
of the country, nor regard the gods ; nor to inter- 
marry with the Egyptians ; but to confine them^ 
selves to those of their own family. The name 
of this person was O^-af <ri^o?, Osarsiph. Now I am 
persuaded, that Osarsiph is nothing else but a mis- 



^' Joseph, contra Ap. 1. 1 . p. 460. 
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tal^mafnuigeiiicfttfet^Sar-0»ph,#ie Zmti^O^^ 
hf wincfay BO doubt, b meant Joseph of tbe 
ScfiptBio. Maneihott has to be sore grealif GOB- 
fitted the accoos^ and at the close ss^i^ Asut 
Owriiph at last cfaangrd hk name to If oio ; hj 
which means he woold make them appear as idhr 
same penpiL He has Ukewisie mlenpeTScd 
fattiga matter, and is guilty of grass 
msms; potwhhstaiidhig which, he affbids sofli- 
dent Eght to ascertain the history of die two 
people: And in icspect to die Isniefitish Shep- 
herds^ we may be assired, tiiat by Sar-Osiph dxj 
were introduced into Egypt ; and that they were 
led oot of it by Moses. Joseph was tiie came of 
great wealth and plenty to the Egyptiam, and 
was accordingly esteemed a great bencfactm: 
They likewise looked upon him as a revealer o£ 
hidden mysteries, a discloser of the wiQ of the 



Sar is a Prince, and the term condnaallj ocean in tbe 
hhtory of Egypt, and of other countries : hence we read of Ssr- 
ciwn, Sar-don or Sar-Adon, Sar-Apis, Sar-Apion, Sar-Adon-Pal ; 
oi'.rSardanapalui. The name of Sarah was the sune at Hen, 
Ijtdjf, See vol. I. of this work. p. 91. It wa<s soiDetiiiics cxprcftcd 
Zar. The captain of the guard to the king of Babylon was stylad 
Neb^ -Zar-Adon. 2 Kings, c. 25. t. 11. The feminioe was 
Zarina. Diodorus^iculus mentions a Queen of the Sacse, called 
Zapnuy Zanna ; which undoubtedly was not a proper name, but a 
title. See Diod. I. 2. p. II9. 
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Cods. In consequence of this they styled him 
Hermes, which signifies an interpreter. Hence 
came ifif^nytvuv, and ifpnifsuTTir, among the Greeks. 
There is a remarkable account of this Hermes in 
the Chronicon Paschale, and Cedrenus, which is 
worthy to be mentioned. ^^ It is said of him, 
that ie was envUd by his brethren^ who are repre*^ 
sented as seventy in number. That finding they 



'f^k9iX*^f^^*''9 f^* «vipxcT«» IK nif AiTvirrof «]p«( my fvXnv rm ^U^H 
iiii'Suiy U Tiyf^ t^iiavro avrop ly ti/*ii. xtn ^tr^iStp «xi» iwtfnfmtif 

vpoo-nxt/fovir, avTov ^1709x1$ Giey H^fAD'y ^ >ityorrti fAt^rraf xai 
^»ajte»tf»TaravTOK 'x t« Qiir ritfr ^f^A«#rtf» tup IlirMf i0'»y* xai ^fOfiX^nm 

ovo/AA^oyrif . 'Oti ovy at;ro( *£pfAi)( ik Tuy Aiyvirroy uXOty, fC«M'»^ltwf 
T«» A*7t-9rTi<i;y toti ix r« yc»»( m Xi^^ • Mirpcft. xA. Chronicoil. 
Pasch. p, 44. 45. Cedrenus. p. 18, I have omitted a deal of 
extraneous matter : for these authors have strangely perplexed 
this curious history. They imagine Hermes to have been the 
•aroe as Faunus, the 109 of Jupiter, and suppose that )ie reigned 
af^er Picus in Italy; though in the same page Cedrenus tells us, 
that hp succeeded Mizfaim iq Egypt. Mirpiff r^ ^iv ^j^y rv ix<* 
SmciMvcjToq^ MVo^avcfTHy fvfiv( avayofuvtrtu, iIizr(nnl^ the son of 
Hanif t^ho teas l^wg of the country^ dyings Hermes "^us ^kcted in 

• « 

his room. See Cre^cnus. p. 1 8. He is placed in the reign of 
Sesostris : fv» tbt^ *f ^fniy fai^tt n A^yvvrv, da^vfMj^p «>^f«i 
ypva^feck xai foQt^Qir tv\ ^^(a* Ced(enus. p. I2Q. 
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mere continually laying snares for him, and con» 
suiting how they might destroy him, he went into 
Egypt y w^oq TPiif f uXdv t8 XnfAy to the sons of Hem, 
where he was received with great honour. Here he 
resided in much statCy being superior to every body, 
and he was clothed with a particular robe of gold. 
He proved himself ^ in many instances^ to be hatha 
philosopher and a prophet ; and foretold mamy 
thingSy being by nature nobly endowed. They 
therefore i^ecerenced him as a Deity ; andconfa^ed 
upon him the name of Hermes^ on account of his 
prophecies^ and for having interpreted to them 
those oracles which they had received from heaven, 
"jind as he had been the cause of great riches to 
their nation^ they styled him the dispenser of 
wealth ; and esteemed him fhe God of gain. IVhcf^ 
he came into Egypt, Mizram, the son of Ham, 
reigned there. This account is very curious, and 
seems to have been taken from some antient 
Egyptian history. It is, as I have observed in 
respect to other national records, in some mea- 
sure perverted and obscured ; yet the outhnes are 
plain, and even in the mistakes we may see allu- 
sions to true history, however misapplied. The 
Egyptians acknowledged two personages under 
the titles of Hermes, and of Thoth. The first 
was the most autient of the ^ Gods, and the 

^Euseb. Prsp. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 32. 
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head of all. The other was styled, the second 
Hermes; and iikexvise for excellence called 
TfirjtAfyjro?, Tramegistus. There are histories 
given of this Hermes Trismegistus, which will be 
found to accord very much with those of tlie 
Hermes mentioned above : and his real name will 
ap{>ear to be very similar to Osarsiph, of whom 
we have before treated. This person is said to 
have been a great adept in mysterious knowledge, 
and an interpreter of the will of the Gods. He 
particularly decyphered all thjit was written in 
the sacred ^^ language upon the obelisks in TcrrA 
Seriadicd ; and instructed the Egyptians in many 
useful arts. He was a great prophet ; and on that 
account was looked upon as a " divinity. To 
him they ascribed the reformation of the Egyptian 
^ year; and there were many ^ books either 
written by him, or corfcerning him, which were 
preserved by the Egyptians in the most sacred 
recesses of their temples, and held in high esteem. 



^' Manethon apud Syncell. p. 40. 

JElian mentions ra fw 'tfiM vQ^niMt. Var. Hist. 1. 14. p. 399* 

*^ Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 399- 

*^ ] iermcs by Ccnsorinus is styled Arminus. Annum i£gyptia« 
euro novihsimc Arminon ad duodccim menses et dies quinqoe per- 
dtixkse (ferunt). c. 19. p. 103. So corrected by Scaliger. 

^' Clement supra. Jajnblichus. sect. 8. c. 1. 
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We are ^ told, that the true name of this Heimes 
was Siphoas. We have here, I think, an instance 
of the same confusion of elements, as was oIh 
served in Osarsiph. For what is Siphoas^but 
Aosiph misplaced? And is not Aosiph the 
Egyptian name of the Patriarch, who was called 
tpr by the Hebrews. 

The names of those Shepherd kings, who art 
ssud to have reigned in Egypt, are transmitted to 
lis by ManethoD, Africanus, and Syncellus. But 
these authors differ greatly, both in respect to the 
names themselves, and to the years which the 
^^ kings reigned. The first of them is by Ma* 
nethon called Salatis ; but by Africanus, and 
Eusebius, the name is rendered Saitis. From 
hence, I think, we may be assured, that Salatis 
is a mistake, and transposition for ^* Al-Saltis, or 
Al-Sait; which was not«. proper name, but a 
title of the prince, and related to the country 
wliich he governed. Sait was one of the antient 
names of Upper Egypt; whence the colonies, 



^'^ Kratr>sthcnrs apud Syucollum. Tifna^, i ae«i '£ffA«(, ii^ 
H^akfw. p. 124. supposed to ha%e been a king. 

'** See Marsh am 'sChron. saec. 8. p. 100. 

"* U^iiToi Za»TU5. Euseb. Chron. p. l6. Syncellus. p. 6l, { 
am obliged to ditfer from wbat 1 have said in a former trea« 

o 
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which went from thence, were called ^^ Salts ; and 
dial region has the name of ^ Said at this ^^ day« 
Saitis therefore, and Al-Saitis, signify the Saite 
Prince, and are both the same title. The names 
of the other kings seem to be equally excep*» 
tionable. 

The Shepherds are said to have resided in Egypt 
five hundred and eleven years. But the total of the 
mgns of those who are specified, amounts only to 
two hundred and fifty-nine, if we may credit 
Manethon and Syncellus; though Africanus 
makes them two hundred and eighty-foun Ac* 
cordb^ to Eusebiusy they amounted only to one 
'^hundred and three. I take therefore for granted, 
that the five hundred and eleven years relate to 
the Israelitish, as well as to the Cuthite Shep- 
herds : and that the residence of both people is 
comprehended in that term : for the accounts of 
them are certainly blended. And as the one did 
not succebd to the other immediately, that inter- 
val also is taken into the computation. This 



^ A0«»«4ot/( avoixovc XaXrw, Diodor. 1. 1. p. 24. 

^' Leo AfricaniM. 1. 9. 

'^ In the Ambic renioo, the land of Gotben is rendered 
Sftdir. 

" RegnaTeniot Pftstores aimis centvm tribat. Euseb. Chron. 
Verrio. Lat. p. 12. According to the old Chronicle, they 
reigned two httudred and ieventcen yeark Syncellus. p. 51. 
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estimate, upon examination, will be found to 
agree with all the dircumstances of history ; and 
will serve for a clue to ascertain other events* 
The children of Israel were two hundred and fif- 
teen years in Egypt : and Joseph had been there 
'* twenty- one years, when he introduced his 
brethren into that country. These amount to- 
gether to two hundred and thirty-six years. The 
years of the former Shepherds, according to 
Manethon and Syncellus, were two hundred and 
fifty-nine: which, added to the above, amount 
to four hundred and ninety-five years. These 
fall short of five hundred and eleven just sixteen 
years : which I imagine to have been the interval 
between the departure of the Cuthites, and the 
arrival of ^ Joseph. But if the numbeis of 



^* Joseph was carried into Egypt when he was seventeen years 
old. Genesis, c. .3?. v. 2. He was thirty years old when be 
first stood before Pharaoh. Gen. c. 41. v. 46. He saw seven 
years of plenty, and two of famine : so that when he invited his 
brethren into Egypt, he had resided 21 years complete. 

Yean. 

"' The first Shepherds resided 259 

Between their departure and the coming of Joseph . 1^ 
Joseph resided before the arrival of his brethren 21 

years complete 2^ 

The Israelitish Shepherds were in Egypt • . . . 215 

511 
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^ Africanus be true, those added to the years of 
the Israelitish Shepherds make four hundred and 
ninety-nine, and leave an interval of twelve years 
only. According to this computation^ the Cu- 
thites left the country after Joseph had been in 
Egypt some time, and only twelve years before 
the arrival of his brethren. I should . think the 
former computation the nearest to . the truth : 
though we may either way account for thejand 
of Goshen lying vacant ; and for the city Avaris 
being ^^ unoccupied. Joseph therefore tells his 
brethren, that they must say! to Pharaoh, that 
they were shepherds ; because he foresaw, that 
they would then be entitled to the best of the 
land of Egypt. This was Goshen, called from 
the late inhabitants Tabir Cushan ; and in after- 
times the Arabian nome. In conformity to this 
the province is by Bar-Bahlul, the Syriac Lexi- 
cogprapher, rendered Cushatha, as having been 
the antient Cuthite region. It lay in the region 



^' 284 The time of the first Shepherds, according to Africanus. 
215 The time of the Israelites. 



499 This subtracted from 511, leaves only twelve years. 
By this estimate the first Shepherds left Egypt twelve years before 
the others arrived. 
'' We find that it was converted* to pasture ground, and pos- 
merely by some herdsmen. Genesis, c. 47> v. 6. 
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The ion* tff Cbw Mcai to Ittfc 
uniMattteljr after tnev dMMtsioo fioHi BiPfi 
And a* thdr atmal was five liaBdred aad devoi 
yearf before the Ezodas, dik will ciny vs im 
campiitatfaii as fiur back as to the tune of Tenh ; 
and to Ae mxA jtu before die birth of Abn- 
ham. AboBt this time, I imaging was the am- 
fation of speech^ and the dispemon abovcmcn* 
tioned. If then we rec^itulate tte great occur- 
rences of the first ages, as they have beoi tiaas- 
mitted to us both by sacred and profane histori- 
ans ; we shall find that they happened in the fol« 
lowing manner and order. When there was a 
great increase of mankind, it was thought proper, 
that they should separate, and retire to their se- 
veral departments. Their destination was by di- 
vine appointment : and there was accordingly a 



"" Nilus juxtaCcrcasorum oppidum* triplex esse incipit. Mela. 
1. 1. C.9. p. 61. 
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regular migration of families from Araratia ia 
Armenia. The sons of Chus seem to have gone 
ofT in a disorderly manner : and having for a long 
time roved eastward, they at last changed their 
direction, and came to the plains of Shinar. Here 
they seized upon the particular region which had 
fallen to the lot of Assur. He was therefore 
obliged to retreat, and to betake himself to the 
higher regions of Mesopotamia. In process of 
time the Cutlutes seem to have increased greatly 
in strength and numbers ; and to have formed a 
plan for a mighty empire. People of other fa- 
milies flocked in unto them : and many of the 
lineof Shem put themselves under their dominion. 
They were probably captivated with their plausi- 
ble refinements in religion, and no less seduced 
by their ingenuity, and by the arts, which they 
introduced. For they must certainly be esteemed 
great in science, if we consider the times in which 
they lived. The tower of Babel, which their im- 
perious leader had erected, seems to have been 
both a temple, and landmark, from which they 
had formed a resolution never to recede. It 
therefore seemed good to divine Providence to 
put a stop to this growing confederacy: and, as 
they had refused to retire regularly, to force them 
by judgments to flee away, and to scatter them 
into difierent parts. The Etlmic writers, as I 
have before mentioned, speak of many fearful 
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events which attended the dispersion, particiilariy 
of earthquakes, and hurricanes, and fieiy &ieteoi% 
vhich the apostates could not vriihstand. \IaBy 
of the sacred writers, though they do xM>t speak 
determioately, yet seem to allude to some rioknt 
and practemarural commotions vhich happened 
at tins season. Whatever msv have been the na- 
ture of the caTastrophe. it appears to liave beea 
confined solely to the region of i^abylooia. 

Upon the dispersion, the country- about Babd 
was entinrly evacuated. A very large body of the 
fugitives betook themselves to Egypt, and are 
commemorated under the name of the Shepherds. 
Some of them went no farther than *' Shinar ; a 
cit}', which lay between Niceve and Babylon, to 
the north of t};e region which they had quitted. 
Oihtrs caire i.izo Svria and Canaan, and into 
the Arabian prcv:cces. v. Licb bordered upon these 
countries. Those who tied to Shinar resided there 
soa:e tiire : but l^^ias: in the vicinitv of Elain 
and Niueve, tliev ni>e!:i the ^ealousvof thesons of 
A>liur, and the K!ix::c <, who made a confederacy 
a^inst then\ cr-vi ir.er a dispute of some timedrore 
liiem from.iheir neighbourhood. And not content- 
id Aviththi>, the\ carried tLeLrara;s still fctrther, and 



'• l! 2:i\^ luiTf :.■ rhe *b. jUr reg:.n. cl wbich Babylonia wt» 
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invaded all those of the line of Ham westward, as 
£u* as the confines of Egypt This was the first 
part of the great Titanic war, in which the king 
of Elam was principal. We are informed by 
Moses, that they sened him twelve years ; and in 
the thirteenth they rebelled : and in the fourteenth 
year the king of Elam attacked them, in conjunc- 
tion with the kings of Aram, Ashur, and Shinar: 
for Shinar was now regained, and in the hands of 
the Shemites. 

This invasion happened, when Abraham had re- 
sided some time in Canaan ; in which he first so* 
joumed, when he was seventy- five years old. It 
happened also after his return from Eg}'pt; but 
wasafttecedeut to the birth of Ishmael, who was 
bom in the eighty-sixth year of Abraham's life. 
We may therefore venture to refer this event to 
the eightieth year of the Patriarch's age. And as 
the first war is said by the Gentile writers to have 
lasted ten or '* eleven vears : if we add these to 
the fourteen mentioned by Moses, which inter- 
vened between that war, and the invasion made by 
the confederates, it will be found to amount to 



. '* tunxufi y tfAax*''^^ ^* «X«uff ipmivtvc. Heuod. Theog. 
▼. 636. 

Umx/^9f9 h oorvp umvrvi hum 19 Tn *Xff*^ '^f ^** ^' *•««». 
ApoUod. 1. 1. p. 4. 

VOL. IV. Z 
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tw^atj-'SyaT ycus* Ami tbeae bcin^ dcducttd 
fiom the qghtietit year q£ Abraham, wiU grrc vi 
die fifty-sExtii a£ Itui Gfe, ami the first year of Ac 
Titanian war. At dim tdnre, or near it, I siiodld 
imagine that it commenced. I have ssppose^ 
that the Cathite Shepherds came into Egjpt im- 
mediately upon the diapersioa : and it c» reij pfaia 
from IfCanethon^ that their coaung- was five ban- 
dred and eleven years before the EiLodosL The 
call of "^ Abraham was only four bandied and 
thirty, and his birtji Sve hundred and fiir^ jeais 
before that sra: tlierefore the dispcnicm must 
have been about six years prior to his Imdu Ac- 
cardmg to this ccrmpatation^ the first Titanian 
war was about sixty-two years after the d&pcr- 
sioa. ■* Abydenus, '^ Ccdrenus, and other writers^ 
who take notice of the diapersioa, mention this 
war as the next great event. 

A5 the Cuthite Shepherds were in possession of 
Egypt at the time of this war; it may seem ex- 
traordinary, that they did not take a share in i^ 
and assist those of their family who were invaded. 
There is an obscure tradition of their being so- 



'' Abraham was icTcnty-dve years old, when he left Haras ^ 
and eii;hty'-9ix at the birth of Ishmael. 

•* Eoseb. Pr«p. E^ang. I. 9. c. 15. Syncrilus. p. 44. 
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Itcited to interfere : but as they were not them- 
selves attacked, nor injured, they did not listen 
to the proposals. This is intimated in a history 
given of Oceanus, who was one of the'* Titans. It 
is also a name of the Nile, which was called both 
*^ Oceanus, and iEgyptus : and in this account, 
that country and its inhabitants are alluded to. 
The history is, that " when the Titans entered 
into a conspiracy against their father, Oceanus 
withstood the solicitations, which were made to 
him : though he was some tim£ in doubt, whether 
he should not take a part in the commotion. 
Proclus, who gives this account, has preserved 
some Orphic fragments to this purpose. The 
same is to be found in Apollodorus ; who mentions 
the Titans engaging in war, and says, that Oceanus 
would not join them. *^ 0» it x^V^ X2Kiav» 
fTmOsyrai. By Oceanus is meant in the language 



"* Diodorus. 1. 3. p. 195. 

'^ NtiXof Axiavof. NiiXof Aiyvvrof. Ibid. p. 17* 

Proclus ia Timaeum Platonis. 4. p. Sl^S* 

t« r •• A 
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of mythology the Oceanitae and Nilotae, the in- 
habitants of Egypt. 

I imagine, that the Canaanites had been in the 
same original rebellion in Babylonia, as the sous 
of Chus ; and that they were a part of the dis- 
persion. It is therefore probable, that they came 
into Canaan about the same time that the others 
betook themselves to Egypt. This is certain, that 
when Abraham traversed the country, it is repeat- 
edly said, that ^ the Canaanite xras then in the 
laud: from whence we may infer, that they were 
but lately come. And the sacred writer, speak- 
ing of Hebron, a seat of the Anakim, or Titans, 
says, tliat it was built seven years before '' Zoan in 
Egypt. By this we may infer, that the two na- 
tions in some degree corresponded in their opera- 
tions, and began building about the same time. 
All the while, that the Patriarch sojourned in this 
country, we find it so thinly peopled, that he 
could pass where he listed, and pitch his tent 



^ Genesis, c. 1:2. v. <». c. 13. v, 7. 

*' Numbers, c. 13. v. 22. Some have thought, that Zoan \v.v 
Tanis, towards the bottom of I^>wer Kg.vpt* and it is $0 ron.irrcd 
in the Vulgate. But this part of the counin-, callod aficr^.mi 
Delta, was not formed, whrn Hebron was built. The lower ir- 
gionof Delta increased gnidually, and was the wnrk oi riir.?. 
Zoan was Heliopolis, one'of the first cities built by the ^h^:- 
hcrds, and towards the apca^ of Dol^i. 
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where he pleased : and yet he travelled with a large 
retinue, and with flocks and herds in abundance. 
All this seems to indicate a recent population. 
Syria, and the coast from Libanus upwards, had 
been peopled by a different family before : and it 
is probable, that those of the confederacy, who 
settled there, had some battles with the natives. 
Eusebius accordingly mentions, that in early cimes 
the Chaldeans, by whom are meant the Babylo- 
nians, made war upon the people of Phenicia. 

^ XocXSociot yiocToc ^Potvixcav tr^ar£\j(rccv. But the land, 

which the Canaanite invaded, was in great measure 
vacant, and Had been set apart for another people ; 
for the distribution of the whole earth was by 
divine appointment : and the land of Canaan was 
particularly allotted to the sons of Israel. They 
accordingly have this strongly inculcated to them, 
that in the division of countries, ^^ the Lords por- 
tion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of his inheri- 
tance. The son of Sirach also informs us to the 
same purpose ; that ^ in the division of the nations 
of the whole earth, He (the Lord) set a ruler over 
tcery people ; but Israel is the Lord's portion. In 
conformity to this, the Psalmist introduces the 



** Euseb. Cliion. p. 28. Syncellus. p. 153, 
•' Dculcron. c. 32. v. 9. 
»*C. 17. V. 17. 
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Deity as telling Abraham, ^^Unto thee will I gvoetke 
land of Canaan^ the lot, or line, of your inker itafice: 
which circanistance had been before recorded by 
^ Moses. And yet even to him and to his posterity, 
it was rather a loan than a gift : for the Deity seems 
always to have peculiarly reserved the property of 
this country to himself. The Israelite therefore 
had never a full command of it : he only held it at 
will, and was subject to God as proprietor* In 
short it was ever the Lord's portion. The people 
therefore are told, when a permission is given to 
them in some degree to part nith their inheritance, 
^ The land shall not besoldfor ever : for the land 
is mine : and ye are strangers and sojourners with 
me, saith the I^ord. Indeed the whole earth may 
justly be called the Lord's, but this was his par- 
ticular portion. It was however invaded, as were 
other places, in opposition to the divine appoint- 
ment. Eusebius, in conformity to this tells us, 
that Noah explained to his sons the will of the 
Deity; and allotted to each their particular place 
of retreat, '* xara S-noy JuAovoT* xi^^l^^^y having re* 
ceived his instructions from Heaven. But the sons 



«>* Psalm. 105. V. 11. 

•^ Genesis, c. 13. v. 15. c. 15. v. 18, 

'^ Numbers, c. 25. v. 23. 

*• ChroD. p. 10. 
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of Chus first usurped the region allotted to Ashur ; 
^nd afterwards transgressed still farther upon the 
property of their neighbours. Of all others the 
transgression of Canaan was the most heinous ; for 
he knowingly invaded God's peculiar ^ portion ; 
and seized it to himself The trespasses of the 
sons of Ham brought on the dispersion; and 
afterwards the war of the confederates, as Syncellus 
justly observes. *^ 'O* Cm th 2ti(a iwoXtiAncay v(oq 

TSC v»«^ XafJL zri^i ruy igiuv r%; IlaAairivilC* The SOflS of 

Shem made war upon the sons of Ham about the 
boundaries of Palasthia. Eusebius mentions the 
particular trangession of the Canaanite. 'N««T£f*(r«c 

• T8 XxfA viQ^Xocvocav iirfCfi rot? o^toic ts XnjM, xai xatr&^xiKrcv 

txuj ua^oiSai my cvtqXiiv N«(. Canaan^ the son of 
Haniy was guilty of innovation^ and trespassed 
Upon the allotment of ^hem; and took up his habi- 
tation therein^ contrary to the commandment^ of 
Jfoah. Besides the kings in the Asphaltite vale, 



xfti TH( fx TV ZtifA nXtifHi i|ti^A^i, xai urti vactt h yn ni( tvayytKut^ 
T« Xawaaf v^Qffnyofsvrai, Auctor Anon. Juhan. Malaise prae- 
iixus. p. 16. 

"« P. 90. 

' Euseb. ChroR. p. 10. Eusebius lived in the country, of 
which he speaks: and had opportunities of obtaining many curi- 
ous histories from the original inhabitants; See also Epiph&nius 
iidvers. " Ha;res. 1. I. c. 5. 
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^.u !i this war were the "116- 

N - II Ashteroth Karnaim ; and 

. I'.inims, who were equally of ibtt 

>u the Amorites and Amalekites, 

.1 .11 Mount Seir. All these were upon 

• mikI ; anil were therefore invaded. 

:i Iiistory of the Titanic war, and of 

rv.MiMi which preceded. Sanchoniathoa 

; ul'ihe people, who were thus dissipated, 

. liic ijrcat works which they performed, 

..iiic-s with this short, but remarkable charac- 
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TTfese are the people, xcho are described as exiles and 
toanderers^ and at the same time are called the 
I'itans. This event seems to have been very happy 
in its consequences to those of the family of the 
patriarch Abraham : as it must have facilitated 
their conversion ; and given them an opening to 
retreat. Tliey lived in the land of Ur of the 
Chaldees : which lay upon the Tigris, to the south 
of Babel and Babylonia. There was no passage 
for them to get away, but through the above 
country; which was then possessed by a people, 
who would not have suft'ered their desertion* Nor 
would they have thought of migrating, so long 
as they followed the religion of their fathers. 
But when Terah and his family had seen the tower 
shaken to its foundations, and the land made a 
desert, it was natural for them to obey the first 
call of Heaven ; and to depart through the open* 
ing, which Providence had made. They there* 
fore acceded to the advice of Abraham; and fol- 
lowed him to Haran in* Mesopotamia, in his way 
to Canaan. The rqut which the Patriarch took, 
was the true way to the country, whither he was 
going: a circumstance which has been little con- 
sidered. 



^rof the Cbusdim : which could not have happened, if thuse 
Phusdim, or Cuthites, had been scattered abroad. 
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After the Cuthite Shepherds had been in poi« 
gession of E^ypt about two hundred and sixty, 
or eighty years, they were obliged to rehire. They 
had been defeated by Halisphragmuthosis ; and 
-were at last besieged in the district of^A-:.r(S^ 
which they had previously fortified, by */ir:L:is, 
the son of the former king. Wearied out by ibe 
length and straitness of the siege, they at last came 
to terms of composition ; and agreed to leave the 
country, if they might do it unmolested. Tl^ey 
were permitted to depart ; and accordingly re* 
tired to the amount of two hundred and forty 
thousand • persons. Amosis upon this destroyed 
their fortifications, and laid their city in ruins. 
Manethon, who has mixed their history with that 
of the Israelites, supposes, that they settled at Je* 
rusalem, and in the region roundabout. This has 
led Josephus to think, that the first Shepherds 
were his ancestors : whereas their historj' is plainly 
alluded to in that part, which is styled the return 
of the Shepherds : where Osarsiph is mentioned 
as their ruler; and Moses, as their conductor upon 
their retreat Most of the fathers, who treat of 
this subject, have given into this mistake : and as 
the Cuthites were expelled by Amosis, they have 



* Josephus contra Ap. 1. 1 . p. 446. 
' By bomc he is called Thummosis. 
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supposed, that the Israelites departed in the reiga 
of that king. This was the * opinion of Tatianus, 
Clemens, Syncellus, and many others ; but it is 
certainly a mistake : for it was not till the time 
of ^ Amenopliis, successor to this * prince, that they 
entered the country, which they did not quit till 
after two centuries. And howevir Manethon 
may have confounded the history, yet it is ap- 
parent from what he says, even as the Fathers 
quote him. For he tells us, that Amosis de- 
stroyed the seat of the former people ; and Ame* 
Dophis gave it to the ' latter ; so that the hisloiy 
thus far is certainly very " plain. As they were 



^ Kara AftMatr Aiyvwrn fiactXta yiy^Hftu Itf^oif Tfit t^ Aiywrp 
^tutr. Euscb. Pra^p. 1. 10. p. 493. See Tatianus. p. 273, 
Clemens. Strom. 1. 1. p. 379* Justin. Martyr. Cohort, p. IS. Ho> 
ctlb the king, Amasis. They have certainly made some alterip- 
tioQs in the 18th dynasty, to make it accord to their notions. 

^ He gave them the plnce called Avaris, which his grandfather 
bad laid waste. Joseph, cont. Ap. 1. 1. p. 460. 
' The list of the kings of this sera, as they give them, proves this, 

See Syncellus, Euseblus, &c. 

• J 'oophus cunt. Ap. 1. 1. p. 460, 46l. 

'^ HusebiuSy whose evidence Syncellus without reason rejects, 
places the exit of the latter Shepherds in the reign of another 
^^ng, whom he calls Cenchcrcs. Chron, p. l6. Syncellus. 
p. 72. 
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. viiy or people, and their his* 
..s<\{ueQce in the annals of £g} pt, 
. :!U5L have been faithfully record- 
:,ll: ot time has impaired the memo- 
.1. [he his ton" is of a mixed nature, 
< t ousy to arrive at precision. And as 
.. .i*wt're prior to the reigns of any of 
...!^s, they generally refer those to the 
. i iheir Gods. Eusebius gives us a curious 
...It of an event in the time of Apis ; " xchen 
.f\i: iwJy of men deserted Egypt ^ and took up 
../• abode in Palastina^ upon the confines of 
ii!>iiK The Israelites may possibly be here al- 
kuUil to; but I should rather think, that the 
ustory relates to the Caphtorim, who seem to 
liave resided between Mount Casius and Pelusi- 
liiM ; hat retired to Pala^stiiia Propria, which was 
i:iumdi;iteiy upon the boiilcrs cf Arabia. There 
lie. however, other histories more precise, which 
nKiuitc>tly allude to the departure of the Shcp- 
IkuIs from Egypt; and point out I'.ie places to 
which thcv retired. Thcv;; was a tradition of 
l\i>us and Btlus leai;i;ij: unc coior.v to '■ Svria, 
\\i;:ch settled upon tr.c Orontes. By Casus and 
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Belus are undoubtedly meant the Cuthites and 
Beleidac of Babylonia, who fled from Egypt, and" 
are said by Manethon to have retired to those 
parts. Some are said to have gone to '^ Jerusa- 
lem ; which history needs no explanation. £u- 
sebius mentions, that '* Cadmus and Phoenix 
resided in Egypt: but afterwards passed over to 
the region about Tyre and Sidon, and were for a 
time kings of that country. The most plain and 
satisfactory account is that which I have more 
than once mentioned from Diodorus. He tells 
us, that there were formerly in Egypt many 
'* foreigners, whom the Egyptians expelled their 
country. One part of them went under the con- 
duct of Danaus and Cadmus to Greece ; and the 
others retired into the province called in after- 
times Judea. But it was not only to Syria, and 
to Greece, that people of this family betook 
themselves. I have '* shewn, that they were to 
be found in various parts, widely separated, as 
&r as India and the Ganges in the east, and 
Mauritania westward. Diodorus mentions Am- 



" Joseph, cont. Apion. 1. 1. p. 46o. 

'* Chron. p. 27- 

'' L40. apud Photium. p. 1151. 

'^ Ste vol. ill. of this work, and the treatise inscribed Cad- 
^^; which is intimately connected with the whole of the pre- 
•wjt subject. 
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Tbej came a^ "viifL :Exc Carets^ inm^ Crett ; smI 
wadsd parrculiarlj ^r^iMi.T Cacasisv wberr ikcj 
v^r? 'it the TrrsLzssz 'Tiiiieii •::) oe irjtcvB ; aad 

imp t' : ^q?i ^ifirn i^ irriizsctror^. ami hi ▼arwjcf 
ctner ini. Dn:iicri.** ?«ak3 or die ti»Bpfier of 
Riea i^ "iese :ajr^. waicii vi5 built bv die Ti- 

Wfin *cew:i ':3 iis fiav^ : md near :t vas i 

He xenricu:.^ -.he names cr manT i:if the Tlsins: 



*' AuuuMct 2aa*^vcvT3t jufn^ rnq JLiSsmc. Dtmiar. L J» p. 201 • 
" L 1. p. LOO. 
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and says, that there was not one, ^ who had not 
been the author of some useful art to mankind. 

The calamities, which this people experienced, 
were so severe, and accumulated, that they were 
held in remembrance for ages. The memorials of 
diem made a principal part in their sacred 
" rites ; and they preserved them alSo in their 
hymns. These were generally in a melancholy 
style ; and their music was adapted to them. The 
chief subject was the history of the Titanic age, 
the sufFerinj^s of their GodS ; and, above all, tht 
ilight of Bacchus, and the scattering of hia 
limbs over the plain of Nusa. To these were ad- 
ded the wanderings of Isis, or Damater, who 
went over the world to pick up the limbs of the 
same Bacchus, mider the character of Osiris. 
The Egyptians succeeded to the Cuthites in their 
cities and temples ; and had been too early initia- 
ted in their rites ever to forsake them. They had 
the like hvmns; and commemorated the same 
events : for they were a branch of the same fa- 
mily. Hence they recorded the labours of the 
Titans, and all the calamities and wanderings to 
which their Deities had been exposed. The Gre- 



L. 5. p. 334. M» ixoirov t»»a;» ivpsTiiv ycffs^ai tok a»9^ii'7«K< 
** Sec Orph. Argonautica. v. 26. 31. &c. 
I^tlottralus, ViU Apollon. 1. 3. c. 6\ 
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cians did the like : their rites and mysteries n* 
lated to the same events. Linus, Orpheus, Pro- 
napides, Tbymoetes, are supposed to have written 
upon this ** subject ; some in Pelasgic, and others 
in Phrygian characters. The ground-work of 
their history is comprised by Plutarch in a smaU 

compass, ** riyai'Tix*, xai T^ret¥^xx^ — fOoyyoi n 

AioBrvo-tf, xai vXa^cn Ais/xvir^o^ : The labours of the 
Giants and Titans — the cries of Bacchus^ and the 
wanderings of Damater. 

Such is the history of tlie Cuthites, who came 
from Babylonia, and conquered Egypt. This 
people were no other than the ZxuGai, Scuthas, or 
Scythians, as I have shewn. It is therefore no 
wonder that the nation so denominated should be 
esteemed the most antient of any upon eartb. 
^ Scytharum gens antiquissima semper habita.— 
-ffigyptiis antiquiores semper visi Scythaj. The 
Scythic nation was at all times esteemed the most 
antient. — The ScythcE were always looked upon as 
more antient than the ^Egyptians. All this in its 



** Diodorus. 1. 3. p. 201. 

*' Plutarch. Is. et Osir. p. 360. 

<ri^i Tijc TiTaro/ixa;^**?, xa» to a\^}iQ\%t Ti»» Wt^i T« vaiOii ta» Si** 
Ifo^iup. Diodor. 1. 1. p. 87- 
** Justin. L 2. c. 1. 
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proper acceptation is true ; for the Cuthites were 
the first upon the earth who were constituted into 
a large kingdom, and reduced under a regular 
government; while other nations consisted of 
little independent towns and villages. And as 
they paid the highest reverence to the memory of 
their ancestors, they preserved evidences for their 
own antiquity, of M'hich other nations were be- 
reaved ; so that they maintained this prerogative 
for ages. 
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FROM WHENCE IT WAS THUS DISTINGUISHED. 

-QEFORE I proceed, it xn^y not be impro- 
per to obviate an objection, which may be 
made to the place and region M'here I have sup- 
posed Abraham to have been first conversant ; as 
there are writers who have imagined Ur, of 
Chaldea, to have been in another part of the 
world. The region in question is, by Strabo, 
plainly defined as a province of Babylonia : and 
Arrian, Ptolemy, Dionysius, Pliny, and MarceU 
linus, all determine its situation so clearly, that 
I should have thought no doubt could have 
arisen. It appears, however, that Boch^rt, Grp- 
tius, Le Clerc, Cellarius, with some others, are 
dissatisfied with the common opinion, and (i^nnot 
be persuaded that Abraham came from thU 
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improbable, that here might have been the first 
abode of ^ Abraham. From hence we may per- 
ceive, that he was not very determinate in his 
opinion. Edessa is said to have been called Ur, 
and Urhoe; on which account some have been 
induced to place the birth and residence of the 
Patriarch here. But who ever heanl of Chaldeans 
in these parts, or of a region named Chaldca ? 

If there be any thing certain in geography, we 
may be assured, from a number of the best 
writers, that the country, of which we are treat* 
ing, was in a different part of the world. Chal- 
dea lay to the south of Babylonia, and was 
originally bounded to the east and west by the 
Tigris and Euphrates; so that it was an interam- 
nian region. Hence Joslma tells the children of 
Israel, in speaking of the first residence of their 
ancestors,' ihat ihtn ^ fatAers dtvtlt on the other 
side of the flood, or river, in old time, even Terah, 
the father of Abraham. And St. Stephen, speak- 
ing of the call of this Patriarch, says, ^ The God 
of glory appeared unto our father Abraham^ xvhen 



' Sic Ur Chaldaeorum erit Ura, dc qu4 Pliniu5. 1. 5. c. 24. — 
qnod «iqais malit sequi, non vehemenier repwgnabo. Geogr. 
Sac. p. 78. 

♦ C. 24. V. 2, 

' Acts, c. 7. v. 2. 
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he was in Mesopotamia^ before he dwelt in Charrau 
The land of Chaldea was in those times a portion 
of the great region called Mesopotamia ; and, as 
I before said, it was bounded to the west by the 
Euphrates, which in its latter course ran nearly 
parallel with the Tigris, and emptied itself into 
the sea below. But as this river was apt, every year, 
about the summer solstice, to overflow the low 
lands of* Chaldea, the natives diverted its course, 
and carried it, with many windings, through 
a new channel into the Tigris ; which junction 
was made about ninety miles below Sekucia. 
There were in reality three ^ streams into which 
the Euphrates was divided. One of these was 
the Nahar-Sares, called also the Marsyas. There 
was another called the Nahar-M alcha, or Royal 
River, which was made by " Nebuchadnezzar, 
and passed into the Tigris near the city above- 
mentioned. The third may be considered as the 
original river which ran through Babylon, but 
was soon after diverted into a new channel, and 
joined the Tigris about ninety miles below the 
Nahar-Malcha and Seleucia. ' Pcrfluunt easdem 



*Strabo. 1. 16\ p. 1075. 
' Plin. 1. 6. c. 20. 

' Ahydenus apuJ Luicb. P. E. 1. 0. p. 457. 
'* Ammian. Marcelliniis. 1. '2'^, p. C87. Marscs is a mi>uit 
r'or Narsos ; and that an abridgment for Naar-Sares. 
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terras et Marses, et flumen Regium, et Euphrates, 
cunctis excellens, qui tripartitus navigabilis per 
omnes est rivos ; insulasque circumfluens, et arva 
cultoram Industrie diligenter rigans, vomeri, et 
gignendis arbustis, habilia facit There were at 
the same time many smaller streams, formed by 
the natives from the Euphrates, both to moisten 
their grounds, and to take off the exuberance of 
its waters. These secondary rivulets are often 
alluded to by the sacred writers: and in the 
Psalms they are spoken of under the general name 
of the **• waters of Babylon. For Babylonia 
abounded with streams and pools, and was wa- 
tered beyond any country in the world, except 
Egypt, which, in many respects, it greatly re- 
sembled. Those who performed the great work 
of all, which consisted in turning the river itself, 
were the people of Ur, called by " Ptolemy and 
Pliny Orcheni. " Euphraten prsclusere Orcheni, 
et accolse, ripas rigantes ; nee nisi Pasitigri de- 
fertur ad mare. Before this it ran down to the 
sea^ and emptied itself into the Persic Gulf, near 
Teredon, about twenty-seven miles below the 
mouth of the '* Tigris. By these means the old 



•*» Psalm. 137. V. 1. 
" L. 5. c. 19. 
•* L. 0. c. 27. 
"' Plin. 1. d. c. 2S. 
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channel became dry; and the region was wnr 
bounded to the west by the desert of Arabia, as 
Strabo and other *^ writers observe. In this pro- 
vince was the Ur of the Scriptures, called Ur of 
the Chaldeans ; which was so staled in order to 
distinguish it from ever}* other place of the same 
name. It was also expressed Our, Ourhoe, Our- 
choc ; and the people were called OurchanL It 
was sometimes compounded Caniour, and ren- 
dered Camurine; and it is thus mentioned by 
Eupolemus. The description of Chaldea given by 
Strabo is very prccibc. lie speaks much in favour 
of the natives ; an<l says, tliat they inhabited a 
portion of '^ Babylonia, which bordered upon 
Arabia and the Persic Sea. He describes them as 
being devoted to philosophy ; especially the Bor- 
sippcni and the Orcheni. These last we may 
suppose to have been particularly the inhabitants 
of the city, concerning which we are treating. 
For here, in the true land of Chaldea, we must 
look for Ur of the Chaklees. We accordingly 
find, that there was such a place, called Ov^x^n, 
Urclioe, by Ptolemy ; by Josephus, Ura^ or Ure: 
'* Oufii Twi/ Xu>J(nu)u. 13y Eusebius it is rendered 



'^ Uaiiuxurxi rr, tpruv A^atitt ^ XaX^aia X^r^' Ptolcmy. 1. 5, 

'^ L. J(). p. 1074. 

*''' Josrplius says of Ilaran, tlie son of Terab, u XaX^an^i 
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Ur; and it was undoubtedly the capital city of 
the province. '" Ou^ mtcAk m^ pao-ixi («c niv Xxxiouuv, 
Add to tliis the account given by Eupolemus, 
who points out plainly the place of the Patriarch s 
birth and abode. '^ He zras bom^ says Uiis his- 
torian, in the city Camarina of Babylonia^ zc/iick 
same call Uria. By this is denoted a city of the 
Chaldeans. 

As the history is so plain, why do we go so 
wide of the mark as to suppose this city to have 
been upon the confines of Syria? or, what is 
more extraordinary, to make it, as some do, an 
Assyrian city : and to place it high in the north, 
at the foot of Mount Taurus, upon the borders 
of Media and Armenia ; where the name of 
Chaldeans is not to be found ? Yet to these parts 
does Grotius, as well as Bochart, refer it; and 
mentioning Ur of the Chaldees, he adds, '^ the 
name remained to the time of Marceiiinus. But 
this learned man is surely wrong in detenniuing 



ftm9a»iy, i» voXii Ov^fi XtyoutvJt T»t Xa7.^ai*{r. Hf died among tfte 
CkaldeoMtf imike city called Ur aftkc Chaldeans, Ant. 1. 1. c. 7* 
*^ Eusebiusin locis HcbraicLs, sivc sacii^. 

1. 9' c. 17- p* 418. 

'* Grotius in Geoesin. c. 1 1. v. 31. Ur Cliaidseorum : mansit 
loco nomen, dec. 
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SO hastily, and with such i latitude; far there 
was no Ur of the Chaldees, nor any Chaldca in 
these parts. Lucian was born at Samosata ; and 
Marcellinus was thoroughly acquainted with this 
country. Yet neither from them, nor from 
Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, Solinus, nor from any 
writer, is there the least hist of anv Chaldeans 
being here. The place mentioned above was an 
obscure castle, of little ^^^ consequence, as we 
may infer, from its never having been taken 
notice of by any other writer. Grotius says, 
mansit loco nomen : from whence one might be 
kd to imagine, that it had existed in the days of 
Abraham. But there is not the least reason to 
suppose any such thing. It is indeed idle to form 
any conjecture about the antiquity of a place 
which occurs but once in history, and which 
is never mentioned before the fourth century. 

Why then have men of such extensive learning 
so industriously deviated from the truth; and 
gone contrary to the common interpretation? The 
reason given is this. We arc told by these writers, 
that *' Abraham yas ordered to leave his fathers 
house, and to betake hbnsclf to the land of Canaan. 



'^ The whole history of the place is comprised in four words: 
Ur nomine Persic u m castell urn. Marcellinus. 1. ?5. p. 3^6. 
*' GcnrMs. c. IC. v. 1, 
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N^ffW to go from Babylonia to Canaan by Haran^ as 
it is said that Abraham did, is not the direct road: 
for Haran lies out of the way. But from the Ur 
of MarcellinuSy or from the city Edessa^ ** Haran 
lies in the very rout ; and the course is vefy direct. 
But why must all historical certainty be set aside 
for the sake of a more plausible and compendious 
way of proceeding ? We frame to ourselves, at 
this distance of time, notions about expediency and 
convenience ; which arise merely from our inex- 
perience, and from those unnecessary doubts, 
which are formed through ignorance. Where is 
it mentioned in the Scriptures, that the Patriarch 
was restrained to the direct road ? After he had 
left Ur of the Chaldees, he went with his father 
to Haran, and dwelt there. Some make the term 
of his residence to have been a year : others 
imagine it to have been a great deal more. If he 
did not proceed directly in regard to time, why 
must he be supposed to have been limited in re- 
spect to place ? What matters it, by which rout 
he went to Canaan, if the call was not so cogent, 
but that he had permission to stay by the way ? 

There is another question to be asked. As the 
rout supposed to be taken from Babylonia and 



** In Judseam via recta est par Citrrhas. Bochart supra, p. 7S« 
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the south towards Harati is objected to, I should 
he glad to know which way the Patriarch should 
have directed his steps. It is answered, that he 
ought to have gone to Canaan directly ^' wtstward, 
through Arabia : ivhkh would have been nearly iu 
astraigbt line, if he had gone from i/ielouer regi' 
arts of Bahtflonia : but a-t he. proceeded in a circuit, 
that could ml be the place oj his departure. 
Now from the best accounts, we may be 
assured, that the rout, which we suppose hiin 
to have taken, was the true, and only way : 
there was no other, by which people could pro- 
ceed. And we take off greatly from the purport 
and precision of the holy Scriptures, by thus arbi- 
trarily changing the scene of action, because it 
docs not accord with our prejudices. And these 
prejudices arise from our being accustomed to 
scanty maps; and not looking into the natural 
histories of the countries, about which ve are 
concerned. The very best accounts prove, that 
this was tlie rout ever taken by people, who went 
I Babylonia and its provinces, to Palxstina 
iS^ypt: for the direct way, as Grotius terms 
which Bochart recommends, could not be 




per Arabix 
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pursued* From Babylonia and Chaldea west-*- 
vard was a ** desert of great extent; which 
reached to Canaan, and still farther to the Nile* 
Nor IS there, I believe, upon record above one in- 
stance of its having ever been ** traversed, AH 
arniJes, and all caravans of merchants, were 
obliged to go to the north of the Euphrates, when 
they came from Babylonia to Egypt ; or the re- 
verse, when they went from Egypt to Babylonia. 
Herodotus, when he is speaking of the march of 
Cambyses to Egypt, says, that the only way into 
that country was downward from the Euphrates, 
by Syrophenicia, and Palcestine. ** Mouvi? it ravrv 

ciCf . ^ctyi^ai tiirZeXoLi iq Aiy\!7PTov. ThtVe IS tlO Other 

ifpparent passage into Egypt but this. And the 
reason is plain : for the Arabian desert rendered 
it impracticable to proceed in a strait line. People 
were obliged to go round by Carchemish upon the 
Euphrates: and the kings of Babylonia and Egypt 
fortified that place alternately, to secure the pas- 



mer. apud Gcog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 43. 

*• It is saiil Ia- Bcrosus, that Nebuchac1ncz2ar, hoarina of liis 
father's doath, niade bis v.-ay in great haste over this desert. Apud 
JoKphum contr-d Ap. 1. 1. c. 9. p. 450. 

*^ Herodotus. 1. 3. c. 5. 
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sage of the river. When Pharaoh Necho, and the 
king of Babylon wanted to meet in battle, they 
were obliged to come this way to the *^ encounter. 
The army of Cambyses, and all the armies of the 
Greeks and Romans; those who strved under 
Cyrus the younger ; the army of Alexander, An- 
tiochuS) AntoniuSy Trajan, Gordian, Julian, went 
to the north by the Euphrates. Some of these 
princes set out from Egypt, yet were obliged to 
take this circuit. It is remarkable, that Crassus, 
in his rout towards Babylonia went by ** Charras, 
or Haran : which was the very spot, where Abra* 
ham, in his way from Chaldea to Canaan, resided. 
At this place, the Roman general was met by Su- 
rena and slain. Alexander the Great went nearly 
in the same track : for though this was round 
about, yet it was by many esteemed the best road 
to Babylonia. The emperor Julian also took his 
rout by Haran; but from thence went the lower 
way by Cercusium and the. Euphrates. For there 
were two roads through Mesopotamia to Babj'lon, 



"' Thearmii of Pharaoh Necho — ichkh wax bjf /he river Euphrates 
i". Carcheniiihy vhich XeLuchailrezzarf king of Babylon^ smote, Jere- 
iiiiali. c. 4(). V. -2. Sec ^2 Kings, c. :J3. v. 'jp. 2 Chron. c. 3j. 
V. •:(>. 

'' ChaiTa»is called ITarran hy Jhe Nubian geographer, p. ipS. 
and by Kasiiir Ettusa?us. Geos;. Wt. v. ". p. <)4. 
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and Persia ; and they both commenced at ^ Char- 
rae or Haran. All these circumstances afford 
great light to the Mosaic history, and abundantly 
witness its truth and precision, even in the most 
xninute particulars. It is therefore a great pity, 
that men of learning are not sufficiently conside- 
rate in their determinations. We from this in- 
stance see, that they would set aside a plain and 
accepted interpretation, on account of a seeming 
diffiqulty to the prejudice of Scripture: which 
interpretation, upon inquiry, affords a wonderful 
evidence in its favour : for it appears, upon the 
strictest examination, that things must have hap- 
pened, as they are represented. 

The inhabitants of Chaldea were Cuthites, of 

the same family, as those by whom Babylon was 

founded. They are in the Scriptures uniformly 

called Chasdim, or Chusdim. This, I may be told, 

is contrary to the usual mode of composition : 

for if they were the sons of Chus, they should 

regularly have been rjendered Chusim. How then 

came they to be called Chusdim, contrary to all 

rule and analogy ? To this 1 can say little. I can 

give no reason, why Chus was called Cuth ; and 

the .laud of Cushan, Cutha : much less can I 



'• Marccllinus. 1. 23. p. 273. Carras, antiquum oppidum; 
unde fXux duceutcs Pcrsidem via; regia: di&linguunlur. 
2 
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account for its being stiil further diversifieJ, 
and rendered Scutha, and Scuthia. It is 
equally difficult to say, why these very Chas- 
dim of the Scriptures are by tlie Ethnic 
writers continually styled Chaldaei ; which is still 
a greater variation. All I know is, that the same 
names, at different periods, will be differentlj 
expressed : and scarce any terms are exhibited 
by those, who arc foreign to a country, as they 
are pronounced by tlie natives. But we are not 
to go by sound and similarity ; nor does the his- 
tory of a family depend merely upon their '**name. 
Had the people, of whom we are treating, been 
in any degree natives of Assyria, we should cer- 
tainly find some traces of them in the Assyrian 
history. But we hear nothing of them till the 
reign of Salmanasser, orAsuraddonj who, when 
they transplanted concjuered nations, and had re- 
moved Israel from Samaria, brought men of 
'' IJabylon and Cutha in their room. From hence 
we may judge, that the Cuthites and Babyloni- 
ans, among whom the Chaldeans are included, 



^*' There was a Cliiilclea upon the Pontus Euxinus, to the cast 
of Sinope, in the country of the Chalybcs : but nobody will sup- 
pusc that Abraham came from hence. 

^' 2 Kings, c. 17. V. 24. of Assur-Adon. Sec Ezra, c 1. 



V. ■:. 
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werft in the same interest, and had been in con- 
federacy against the Assyrians ; consequently 
they were not of their family* In a Httle time, 
the Babylonians shook oiF the Assyrian yoke, and 
in their turn formed a great empire : and then we 
have continual accounts of the Chaldeans. They 
were in a manner the same as the Babylonians, 
who were indisputably the sons of Chus : and the 
two names are used by writers indifferently, as 
being nearly synonymous, Hence when the army 
of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, surrounded 
Jerusalem, it is called the army of the Chaldees. 
^Ilke Chaldees were against the city round about : 
^And the army of the Chaldees — brake dawn the 
toalis. Isaiah speaks of Babylon, as ^^the beauty 
tf the Chaldees excellence. And M^hen Darius the 
Mede obtained the throne of Babylon, he is said 
lo have been " made king over the realm of the 
Chaldees. Even Nebuchadnezzar abovementioned 
is distinguished by the title of ^^ Nebuchadnezzar ^ 



^ 2 King^. c. 35. v. 4. In like manner it is said, that the 
mwy of the Chaldeatu pursued after the king, and overtook ZcdakioA, 
Jeremiah, c, 52. v. 8. 

" 2 Kings, c. 25. v. 10. 

^ Isaiah, c. 13. v. ip, 

** Daniel, c. p. v. l. 

** Exra. c. 5. v. 12. 
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the king of Babylon^ the Chaldean. The reasw 
of all this, I think, is plain. It has been men- 
tioned, that, when Babel was mined, it lay un- 
occupied for ages : and the region of Babylonia 
seems to have been but thinly inhabited. The 
city was at last rebuilt : and when it was taken 
in hand, the work was carried on bj' the Chat 
deans, under the inspection of IVIerod^ch Bala? 
dan, but chiefly of his son Nebuchadnezzar. 
He is expressly said to have ^^ built it, and to 
have been a Chaldean. Hence Babylon is very 
truly represented, as the beauty of the Chaldeans 
excellence : for that people raised its towers, and 
gave it an extent and magnificence superior to 
Erech, Ur, Borsippa, and every city of the na- 
tion. Indeed, if we may judge from the accounts 
transmitted, there was not a city in the world 
that could equal it in '* grandeur and beauty. 
For tliis reason, the Chaldeans and Babylonians 
are spoken of as the same people ; for they were 
originally the same family : and when they came 
to reside in the sa.ne province, there could be no 
difference between them. There were, however, 
some tribes which seem to the last tq have been 



" Daniel, c. 4. v/30. 

^' Bahi/lojiy the gh)y of UngdotnSy the beauty of the Chaldeans er- 
cclknce, Isaiah above. 
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distinguished^ and called^ by way of eminence^ 
Chaldeans. Such were those of Borsippa and 
Ur, 80 celebrated for philosophy and divination ; 
out of whom came the Magi, Aruspices, and 
Soothsayers. Those of Ur were particularly sty- 
led Urchani, which may either signify Lards of 
VVj or Priests of Fire. Strabo speaks much of 
the Chaldeans, and of their great wisdom : and 
says, that from them, and from the Egyptians, 
the learning of Greece was derived. Such is the 
history of this city of the Chaldees, and of the 
country wherein it was situated. 
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KINGS AND DYNASTIES. 

X HE land of Egypt consisted of a nanrov 
legionj which reached from Syene downwards to 
the upper point of Delta, following the course' 
ef the Nile. Ic was above five hundred miles in 
lengthy' and on each side bounded by mountains^ 
which terminated exactly where the region ended. 
At this point the Nile divided, and the countiy 
klow for a great while was a morass : but when 
it came to have canals made, and to be pro* 
perly drained, it turned out the richest, and at 
the same time the most beautiful part of Egypt 
It was called Delta, and divided into nuniberlesa 
islands, which swarmed with inhabitairts. In 
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consequence of this it abounded with towns and 
cities beyond any country upon earth, some of 
which seem to have been of great extent. These 
islands were finely planted ; and the communica* 
tion between them was kept up in boats and 
barges. In this manner they made their vi^ts to 
particular temples at stated times ; which voyagies 
were attended with music, collations, and the 
highest ' festivity. In the course of their navi* 
gation they passed by innumerable towns and 
villages, surrounded with gardens well disposed, 
and abounding with trees of different sorts, par- 
ticularly with palms and ^ peach-trees, and groves 
of acacia. On the Lybian side^ to the west, a 
large region seems to have been of old overflowed 
by the waters of the Nile, which had no outlet 
to pass freely, and became stagnant and un- 
wholesome. An antient king took an opportu- 
nity, during the recess of the Nile, to dig out 
the waste mud, and with it to form an head be- 
low ; by which means he prevented the exuberant 
waters from descending any more to the lower 
country. All that was above he formed into a 
mighty lake, which comprehended a space of 



• Herod. 1. 2. c. 60. 6l. 
• ^ThePersica, a tree most acceptable to Isis. Plutarch. Is. 
ct Osir. p. 378. 
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above one hundred ' miles square. In this were 
many islands, with temples and obelisks : and 
close upon it was the Labyrinth, a stupendous 
work ; also the city of the sacred crocodile, held 
in great veneration. It was called the lake 
Moeris, and was supposed to have had this name 
from the king, by whom it was made. But Moeris 
signifies a marish, or marsh, and alludes to its 
pristine state, from M'hence it was denominated. 
The later Egyptians did not know for certain the 
name of any one prince, by whom their great 
works had been performed. They either substi- 
tuted the title of some Deity, or out of the name 
of the place formed a personage, whom they sup- 
posed to have been the chief agent. Lacus 
Mceris signifies the marsh-lake, the piece of water 
made out of the fen: and the region below, 
which was converted to dry ground, was called 
* Scithiaca, also the sea without water. That part 
of Delta, which existed in the first ages, was, in 
like manner, marshy, as I have shewn. It was 
likewise continually increasing towards its basis 
by the protrusion of soil from the river. This was 



' Herod. 1. 2. c. 149- Mela. 1. 1. c. 9. p. 56. Qaingenta 
nillia passuum in circuitu patens. 

^Xx»0»axii x"^*' Ptolemy. 1. 4. c. 5. p. 121. Called also 
Macaria, or the land of Marar. 
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very considerable when the Nile overflowed, 
that the lower region had every year an additional 
barrier towards the sea; and oftentimes new 
islands arose from the prevalence of the floods 
above. What it was originally may be seen from 
the natural trending of the coast, if we take in a 
large circuit, and carry the terminating curve 
from Ascalon, Gaza, and Mount Casius on one 
siide, to Alexandria and Parsetonium on the other. 
This line, regularly produced, as in tlie annexed 
map, will shew the original extent of Delta ; and 
M'hat exceeds that termination will mark the in- 
crease of soil which the country has for ages 
been obtaining. Of all this the natives availed 
themselves. What was thus given them they 
raised by art, and further improved, and gained 
one-third more of territory by this increment 
from the Nile. 

Tiie Mizraim, who settled in Egypt, were 
branched out into ' seven families. Of these the 
Caphtorim were one, who seem to have resided 
between Pclusium and Mount Casius. upon the 
5ea-coast. Pclusium was properly in Arabia; but 
t!ie Egypri::ns very early drew a vast canal, which 
reached near an hundred and fiitv miles from 
Bubastus to the ^ sta. This was a barrier to tbe 



' .W:'.e>i>. c. 1?. V. 15. 
* L>....:or. S.c. 1. I. r-. j2. 
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' Genesis, c. 10. v. 13. 
^ Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 52. 
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very considerable when the Nile overflowed, 
tliat tlie lower region had every year an additional 
barrier towards the sea; and oftentimes netr 
islands arose from the prevalence of the floods 
above. What it was originally may be seen from 
the natural trending of the coast, if we take in a 
large circuit, and carry the terminating curve 
from Ascalon, Gaza, and Mount Casius on one 
side, to Alexandria and Paraetonium on the other. 
This line, regularly produced, as in the annexed 
map, will shew the original extent of Delta ; and 
what exceeds that termination will mark the in- 
crease of soil which the country has for ages 
been obtaining. Of all this the natives availed 
themselves. What was thus given them they 
raised by art, and further improved, and gained 
one-third more of territory by this increment 
from the Nile. 

Tiie Mizraim, who settled in Egypt, were 
branched out into ^ seven families. Of these the 
Caphtorim were one, who seem to have resided 
between Pelusium and Mount Casius, upon the 
sea-coast. Pelusium was properly in Arabia; bnt 
the Egyptians very early drew a vast canal, which 
reached near an hundred and fifty miles from 
Bubastus to the ^ sea. This was a barrier to the 



' ^.leneiis. c. 10. v. 13. 
* Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 52. 
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very considerable when the Nile overflowed, 
that tlie lower region had every year an additional 
barrier towards the sea; and oftentimes netr 
islands arose from the prevalence of the floods 
above. What it was originally may be seen from 
the natural trending of the coast, if we take in a 
large circuit, and carry the terminating curve 
from Ascalon, Gaza, and Mount Casius on one 
side, to Alexandria and Paraetonium on the other. 
This line, regularly produced, as in the annexed 
map, will shew the original extent of Delta; and 
what exceeds that termination will mark the in- 
crease of soil which the country has for ages 
been obtaining. Of all this the natives availed 
themselves. What was thus given them thcjr 
raised by art, and further improved, and gained 
one-third more of territory by this increment 
from the Nile. 

Tiie Mizraini, who settled in Egypt, were 
branched out into ^ seven families. Of these the 
Caphtorim were one, who seem to have resided 
between Pelusium and Mount Casius, upon the 
sea-coast. Pelusium was properly in Arabia; bnt 
the Egyptians very early drew a vast canal, which 
reached near an hundred and fiftv miles from 
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' ''Sencbis. c. 10. v. 13. 
^ Dioclor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 32. 
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east ; and included Pelusium within the precincts 
of Egypt. Caphtor, from whence the people were 
denominated, signifies a tower upon a promon- 
tory, and was probably the same as Migdol, and 
the original place of residence of the Caphtorim. 
This people made an early migration into Canaan, 
where they were called Palcstines, the Philistim 
of the Hebrews ; and the country' where they 
settled was named ^ Palcestina. Whether the 
whole of their family, or only a part, are in- 
cluded in tliis migration, is uncertain, lie it as 
it may, they seem to have come up by divine 
commission, and to have been entitled to immu- 
nities, which to the Canaanites were denied, 
'.//lire not I (saith the Lord) brought up Israel 
out of the land of Egypt ? and the Philistines 
from Caphtor? In consequence of this, upon 
the coming of the Israelites into Canaan, they 
seem to have been unmolested for years. They 
certainly knew, from the beginning, that the 
land was destined for the Israelites^ and that they 



' Ila^airiy* of Greece. Pelusium was called Pclcfbin, and 
Pelestin : and tiic people who settled in the part cl Canaan, of 
which we are speaking, called it Pelestina, in memorial of the 
region from u hence they came. 

'Amos. c. p. V. 7. Jeremiah speaks of the remnant of Caph- 
tor, by which he alludes to the Philistines, c. 47« v. 4. 
Deuteronomy, c. 2. v. 523- 
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only dwelt there by permission. Hence,- vhen 
Abraham sojourned at Gerar, the king of the 
country was particularly courteous, and offered 
him any part of his demesnes to dwell in. ^ ^nd 
Abinielcch said^ Behold^ my land is brfore thee ; 
dtcell where it pleaseth thee. And when the 
Patriarch afterwards, being aggrieved, retired t6 
Beersheba, the king thought proper to go to 
him, attended with Phichol, his chief captain, who 
ivas probably one of the Anakim, and insisted 
upon a covenant and promise, which was to be 
in force for future generations. " Now therefore 
swear unto me here by God^ that thou wilt not 
deal falsely with me, nor with my son^ nor with 
my son's son : but according to the kindness that 
I have done unto thee, thou shalt do unto me, and 
TO THE LAND, whcreiu thou hast sojourned. 
Many years afterwards the same thing happened 
to Isaac. He had resided at Gerar, and was 
obliged to retire to Beersheba, M'here he pitched 
his tent. The herdsmen of the king had used 
him ill ; and the prince of the country made a 
point to be reconciled to him, and set out with 
his chief captain, and in the same state as his 



* Genesis, c. 20. v. 15. 
••Ibid, c, 21. V. 23. 
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" predecessor. " And Isaac said unto them^ 
Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate me ? — 
And they said, JVe saw certainly that the Lord 
was with thee : and we said^ Let there be- now an 
eath betwixt us^ even betwixt us and thee; and 
let us make a covenant with thee, tliat thou wilt 
do us no hurt. What hurt could be feared, either 
to them, or to their country, from an old man of 
above an hundred years, who with his whole 
retinue had been put to flight by some herdsmen? 
or what harm could be dreaded from Abraham, 
who was equally advanced in years, or from his 
attendants ? Yet a covenant was desired : and 
nothing can more effectually shew the reputed 
sanctity of these Patriarchs, and the dignity of 
their character, than the reverential regard which 
was paid to them. Weak to appearance, and 
unsettled, without the least portion of land which 
they could call their own, they are solicited by 
the princes of the country, who cannot think 
themselves secure without their benediction and 



" It was undoubtedly a different king of the country. Abi-» 
aelech was not a proper name, but ^a hereditary title. Phichol 
signifies the mouth of all ; or the person who gives out orders: iu 
other words, the commander in chief. The meeting of Isaac and 
Abimelech was above an hundred years after the interview with 
Abraham. 

" Gen, c. 26. V. 27. 
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Africa, to which part of the world they seem to 
btve confined themselves. The children also of 
Fbut, the third of the sons of Ham, passed very 
deep fo the southward ; and many of the black 
nations are descended from them, more, I be- 
lieve, than from any other family. We are in- 
formed by ^ Josephus, that Phui was the founder 
%[ the nations in Libya ; and that the people were 
from him called ^^uroi, Phuti. By Libya he un- 
derstands, as the Greeks did, Africa in general : 
for the country called Libya Proper was peopled 
by the Lubim, or Lehabim, one of the branches 
fiDBi Alizraim. *^ A^Cui/ui, i^ ju AiSvic. From Le* 
haiim came the UbyeSj says the author ot tiie 
duronicon Paschale. The sons of Phut settled 
m Mauritania ; where was i region called Phutia, 
as we learn from Jerom ; and a river of the like 
denomination. '^ Moritanias iluvius usque -id pne- 
lens tempus Phut dicitur: omnisque circa Lum 
Kgio Phutensis. '' Josephus also mentions in 
this country a river so called. Some of this family 
settled above Egypt, near Ethiopia, and were 
styled Troglodyc«, as we learn from Syncellus. 



•♦ Antiq. 1. I. c. 7. Sec Bochart. Phalcg. p. 295. 
•' Cmt' n. Pa<ch. p. 25. 
'*Trb.o:tioacs Hebr. 
■' Anliq. 1. l. c. /. 
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joI^tkL '^i-;!] pcjpltd the lE^diierTaiicui cooiitiy. 
In pioct^s ot umc; the sons of Cbos. afkcr dieir 
exouiiion from Babyloiua and Egypi, made fcttlt* 
menu upon the sea-coast of Africa, and came into 
Mauntania. We accordingly ficd tiaccs of diem 
in tbe names which ther bequeathed to |daoes ; 
such as Chuzis. Chusaicz, upon the coast ; and a 
city Cotta, with a promontory Cotis, in Man* 
ritania. Flumen Cosenum also is mentioDed by 
^ Pliny. By their coming into these parta» the 
memorials of the Phuteans were in some degree^ 
obscured. They are, however, to be fonnd lower 
down ; and the countr^b* upon one side of the river 
Gambia is at this day called Phuta. Of thb 
Bluet gives an account in his history of Moses 
Ben Solomon. It is not possible at this aera to 
disciiminate the several casts among the black 
nations. Many have thouglit, that all those who 
liad woolly hair, were of the Ethiopian or Cuthite 
breed: but nothing can be inferred from this 
difFerence of hair, for many of the Ethiopic race 
had strait hair, as we learn from *** Herodotus : 
and we are told bv Marcellinus, tliat some of the 



" Syncellu?. p. 47. 
•♦ L. 5. c. 1. 

'° l6tr;*x£C A»S*c»i:. L. ?. C. 70. 
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Egyptians had a tendency to wool. From whence 
we may infer, that it was a circumstance more or 
less to be observed in all the branches of the line 
of Ham, but universally among the Nigritse, of 
whatever branch they may have been. 

The learning and wisdom of the £g}'ptians have 
been always greatly cekbrated, so thit there is 
no writer of consequence who treats of their 
history, but speaks of them with admiration. 
The Grecians had high notions of their own an- 
tiquity and learning; yet, notwithstanding all 
thtir prejudices, they ever allow the superiority 
of the Egyptians. Herodotus had visited Egypt, 
and seen the temples and colleges of that 
country. In consequence of this, he had oppor- 
tunities of gaining some intelligence of the natives, 
whom he mentions with the highest marks of ho- 
nour. He says, that they were the " wisest of all 
nations : and he acknowledges, that they were 
never beholden for any thing to the Grecians ; 
})uton the contrary, that" Greece had borrowed 
largely from Egypt. No nation appears to have 
enjoyed a better established polity. Their coun- 
cils, senate, and tribunals seem to have been 



*' L.2. c. V2\. c. 160. 

?^ L. 2. c. 49. See Clemens. Alcxand. Strom. 1. I. p. 36l. 
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very ** august, and highly regarded. Their com- 
munity was composed of ** seven diiTerent orders. 
In most ot these there were degrees of honour, t6 
which particulars, upon their any ways excelling, 
were permitted to rise. They were deeply skills 
in ^^ astronomy and geometry ; also in chymistiy 
and physic. Indeed they seem to have been ac- 
quainted with every branch of philosophy ; which 
they are supposed of all nations to have cultivated 
the ^ first The natives of Thebes above all 
others were renowned for their great wisdom ; and 
for' their knowledge in these *^ sciences. Thdr 
improvements in geometry are thought to have 
been owing to the nature of their ** country ; for 
the land of Egypt being annually overflowed, 
and all property confounded, they were obliged. 



*' See Johannes Nicolausde Synedrio .£g}'ptiorum. Lagd. Bat. 
anno 1706'. 

^ Herodotus 1. 2. c. 1^3. * 

^* Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 63. Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 5. p. 657. 
Ilerodot. I. 3. c. 129. The very term Chymistry, Chemia, 
Xi!;xta signifies the Ei^vptian art.. The country itself was Damed 
Chemia, and Chamia, or |hc land of Cham. Another sense of 
Chemia, and Al-Chcmia is a process f/i/Jire. 

* Taiianus Assyrius. p. 2'l-3. Just. Martyr. Cohort. p. 18. 

y.a^ Tx} ixvroii Cfi;To»; (pOsOS-a^icct ri itar,y9at, ya» T«» iV axPkQt^ 
a7p>>ryixf. xtX. Diodorus. 1. 1. p. 4(). 
"** Herodot. 1. 2.c. lOj. 
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upon the retreat of the waters, to have recourse to 
geometrical decision, in order to determine the 
limits of their possessions. All the best architec- 
ture of Greece may be traced to its original in 
■• Egypt. Here were the first efforts of genius 
disclosed ; as may be still seen about Luxorain, 
Ombus, Assouan, and Thebes. In these parts re- 
sided the Artists, who formed the antient cornice 
and architrave : and who invented the capital, 
and shaft, of which the first pillar was composed. 
And however early these specimens may have 
been, yet there are among them some, which wit- 
ness no small elegance and beauty. To them is 
attributed the invention of the '"^ zodiac and 
sphere : and they are said to have first observed 
accurately the solstitial points ; and to have deter- 
mined the year. Macrobius styles Egypt thepa^ 
rent of ^^ arts : and he says, that Julius Csesar, 



••See Pocock's Egypt, p, 2l6. and Norden. Plates X07. 1$7. 
and 144. 

^ Macrobius Scma. Scip. 1. 1. p. 75. 76. Herod. 1. 2. c. 4. 

Aimi certus modus apud solos ^gyptios semper fuit. Macrob. 
Stttanul. l.p. 169. 

'' .£gyptus artium mater. Ibid. p. ISO, 

y u t ^ m i f fuu rtn mrfvt wafmm^»' vpoc h mroK rm rt wipi tuf 

Kc. Ll.p. 63. 
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./•;iii>: -<Tfv::f.i t jp^^a £^.*ptian pnncipies; 

pr ffn*^.^t< .iy,rf ^:jLr:h m c/tr aonic ma dicmescioh' 
rj^A "J)\n v',»',<, Jiruicn :iu*y erected vcrc im- 
tr\»',\''.*' Rr.K^x :Ue;r ^«oeiisk.s and pyraixiid& have 
r^/"^ .r^^kH up ^ii viiii amazement; and it has 
h/'^n *iri« sNuIy of the world Di devise, by wfaa( 
m'*''h5<ni^^l f/0-.vf*r^ th#»y were elFected. Thdr 
r;frnp;irt4, siuircH, canals, and lakes, have never 
h^/^ri iurj/^HKrii, eitiier in number, or magnificence^ 
hy ;kny [/^opl^, in the world. Their iculptaxe^ 
rh^'Hi/h r!xrriif/:rl in fto early an age, are represented 
ni lYKiny iriHtanren as very curious and precise. 
Frr/lrrir KaAAflqui^t, a learned Swede^ " ajsiucs 
11% th;ir. hr rould plainly distinguish every birdi 
nrwl rhr p#irtir.nlar Apecies of every bird, upon the 

Nn wondrr, that a people so excellent shouI4 
lir lirhrlrl with n flr;;rcc of ^ veneration by the 
(firrhiiin. On this account all those, who were 
wrrtltniA of iiuikiiig a proficiency in philosophy, be* 
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took themselves to '^ Egypt, which was the aca- 
demy of Greece. Among the foremost of these 
were Pythagoras, Thales, Solon, '* Eudoxus, 
^ Plato : who studied there a good while. In the 
days of che two last, the country was ^roore open 
to foreigners : and from that time it was more 
generally and more eagerly visited. Yet the 
Sgyptians were then lowered, by having been so 
often subdued : their histories had been greatly 
damaged, and their knowledge much impaired. 
Yet there was sufficient merit still left to make 
even a Grecian admire. From hence we may 
(kirly judge of the primitive excellence of this 
people : for if science appeared so lovely in ruins, 
i^at must have been its lustre, when in a state 

■ 

of perfection ? 

* O, quam te dicam bonam 
Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliquias ! 

It is observable, that in the law of Moses a defer* 



^ Diodonis. ibid. ClemeDS Alex. Strom* 1. l.p. S56p 
^Eudoxus primus ab JBgypto motus (sidenim) in Graeciam 

tenstulit. — Conoh postea, diligens et ipse inquuitor, defectiones 

qtudem (for^ quasdam) solisab i£gyptiis tervatas collegit. Seneca 

ftoaest. Nat 1. 7. c. 3. 
^ Macrobius mentiona, that Plato in particular was an admirer 

^dieEg^Uans. Plato JEgyptios, omnium philosophifls disci* 

pUnarom auctores, secutos. Somn. Scip. L : ^ 
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tnce » ^id to the Egypmos : znd the Israefitcs 
vers fyzdtrtA to lock apon tfacxn with an ere of 
uvocr : raj. they were perathted to enter the 
lanctFiary iirer the second ^ generation. 

Toe EzTpteiQ3 were very hippily situated ; and 
enjoyed all the necessaries cf Ufe within them- 
^Ivcv. They were peculiarly fortunate both in 
the saiubritv of their air. and in the unoommdn 
properties of the Xiie. Their animals were ¥Ciy 
prolific : and their soil, being conlinualiy.renewed, 
was beyond measure fruithd ; and in most places 
produced two crops of com in a year. They 
moreover enjoyed the good things of the whole 
earth : for though they were themselves averse to 
navigation, yet they admitted merchants to Cop* 
tos, and to other places. From these they received 
balm, gold, spices, ivory, gems ; and in return 
they gave their corn, flax, and fine linen^ and 
whatever was the product of Egypt. The sacred 
writers take notice of the rich garments, and cu- 
rious embroideries of this people : indeed there 
are repeated allusions in the Scriptures to their 
wonderful '^ skill and wisdom. Hence, when the 
prophet Isaiah foretells the ruin of the kingdom, he 



'■ Deutcron. c. 23. v. 7. 8. 

^* Mzckicl nicntiotis the Tyrians trading for ihejme Unen, and 
mbrMered xvork of Egypt, c. 27. v. 7. The Egyptians, thai woik 
injitie/iax, l^iah. c. J9* ▼• 9* 
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speaks of the superior understanding of the people, 
Inrhich nothing but a judicial blindness could 
pervert. ^ The Lord hath mingled a penerse spi- 
fit in the midst (of Egypt) . *' Surely the prin^ 
ce$ qf'Zoan are fools: the counsel of the wise 
dbunsellors of Pharaoh is become brutish. How 
my yt unto Pharaoh^ I am the son of the wise ; 
the son of antient kings ? JVhere are they ? 
mere are thy wise men ? — The princes of Zoan are 
become fools : the princes of Noph are deceived^ 
Z%ey hwoe also seduced Egypt. The prophet had 
before said, ^The spirit of Egypt shall fail in the 
mist thereof; and I will destroy the counsel 
thereof : — and the Egyptians will I give over into 
the hand of a cruel lord^ and a fierce king, &c. 
Hence we find, that nothing but infatuation could 
be the ruin of this people. 

Egypt of all countries seems to have been 
the most secure. It was to the north defended 
by the sea ; and on every other side by deserts of 
l^at extent. It abounded with inhabitants ; 
uid had many cities of great strength : and as 
it enjoyed every thing necessary for life within 
itself, and was in a manner secluded from the 



^** C 19: 14. 

^ C. 19. V. 11. 12. 13. 
♦*V. 3. 
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world, it had little to fear from any forogs 
power. We find, however, that it was conqaeitd 
more than once ; and, after a series of great ca* 
lamides finally brought to ruin. 

The misfortunes of this people arose from a tt* 
pining discontented spirit, which produced intes- 
tine animosities. They often set aside * thdr 
rightful monarch, and substituted many ptincci 
instead of ^' one. At the invasion of Sabaoo% 
the Ethiopian, the Egyptians seem to have ben 
disunited by factions, and under many pettf 
^ princes. And when the Ethiopic govenoMii 
ceased, they again lapsed into a state of misnlr; 
till at last twelve of the most powerful in the na- 
tion assumed regal dignity, and each seind to 
himself a portion of the ^^ kingdom* TUi vai 
productive of still greater confusion, and of noit 
bitter feuds. For though they are said to hirt 
agreed together for a while, yet they at last qiur- 



♦' See Marsham's Chron. Saw:. 16. neXvxM^cn^. p. 443. 

^^ Sabacon ^thiops .Sg^-ptum jam disjunctis vinbOl dcbibtf 
lam occupat. Ibid. S»c. l6. p. 456. When aftenrardi Sciii- 
chcrib invaded the land, the soldiers refused to fight, lieiobot 
1.2. c. 141. 

Uvrti^ /SaS'tAfK. Diodofiu. I. 1. p. 59. See albo Herod. L^ 
c. 147. 
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telledy and hostilities ^ commenced^ till in the 
end the monarchy came to Psammitichus. Of 
these commotions the prophet Isaiah speaks, 
when he is foretelling the destruction of Egypt. 
^ I will set the Egyptians^ says the Deity, against 
the Egyptians ; and they shall fight every one 
against his brother^ and every one against his 
neighbour; city against city, and nome against 
name. And the spirit of Egypt shall fail in the 
midst thereof : and I will destroy the counsel 
thereof They were the wisest people upon earth ; 
bnt their good sense was at last perverted ; and 
DO nation ever co-operated more strongly to its 
own destruction. Hence they were conquered 
by Esar-Adon the Assyrian ; and by the king of 
Babylon Nebuchadnezzar, who took advantage 
of these internal commotions. Afterward they 
became a more easy prey to the Persians, and 
Grecians, who ruled over them in their turns* 
The conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar seems 
to have been attended with grievous calamities, 
mch as the nation had never before experienced. 
The country, as I have mentioned, was so hap- 
pily situated, as to have little occasion to interfere 



9 ■ 



^ Diodonis. 1. 1. p. 60. 
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with the politics of other nations. But they were 
a mighty people, and could not refrain them- 
selves from shewing their power. Hence they 
unnecessarily opposed both the ^ Assyrians and 
Babylonians : and Pharaoh Necho went up 
^ twice to Carchemish upon the Euphrates, to 
encounter those nations. He was at last ^"^ beaten; 
and both by his march upwards, and by his re- 
treat, he pointed out the path to Egypt,, and 
shewed how it might be assailed. In conse- 
quence of this it was attacked by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and totally subdued : and not content with 
this, the victor seems to have carried his resent- 
ment to a violent degree, so as almost to extirpate 
the nation. What they suffered may be known 
from what was predicted ; which contains a sad 
denunciation of evil, *' Therefore^ thus saith the 
Lord God; Behold I will bring a srvord .upon 
thee ; and cut off man and beast out of thee. 
And the land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste; 
and they shall knoWy that I am the Lord : became 
he hath said, The river is mine, and I have made 



^ 2 Kings, c. 19. V. 9. and c. 23. v. 29. 2 Chron. c. 35. 
V. 20. 

*^ 2 Chron. c.35. v. 20. Jeremiah, c. 46. v, 2. 
'° Jeremiah, c. 46. v. 2. 
" Ezekicl. c. 29. v. 8 
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it. Beholdj therefore I am against thee^ and 
against thy rivers ; and I will make the land of 
Egypt utterly waste, and desolate, from the Tower 
Migdol to Syene, and the border of Ethiopia. 
No foot of man shall pass through it, nor foot of 
beast shall pass through it, neither shall it be 
inhabited forty years. And I will make the land 
of Egypt desolate in the midst of the countries 
that are desolate ; and her cities, among the cities 
that are laid waste, ^hall be desolate forty years : 
and I will scatter the Egyptians among the na- 
iions, and will disperse them through the countries. 
Yet thus saith the Lord God, At the end of forty 
years will I gather the Egyptians from the people^ 
whither they were scattered. And I will bring 
again the captivity of Egypt ; and will cause them 
to 7*eturn into the land of Paphros, into the land 
of their habitation, and they shall be there a base 
kingdom. In the subsequent part of this pro- 
phecy there are many beautiful allusions to the 
rites and idolatry of this people : and the same 
is to be observed in Jeremiah. ^^ Oh, thou daugh" 
ter, dwelling in Egypt, furnish thyself to go into 
captivity: for Noph shall be waste and desolate 
without an hihabitant. Egypt ^ is like a fair 
heifer ; but destruction cometh : it cometh out of 



'* Jeremiah, c. 46. v. 19* 







^ifwf «ie Mit. jBmtM^miL ieiasr :heam -mm dk 
tm9t4f ^mm liter Jsssir ^^len* ibisr;: mf avlrtiit 

jUr¥ Wt Mf^ i^inB: "^ ffefniffciuir nfcbfcnmnrr 

fff*'*it ^y/imri.//^i'/ftt and ^ cigratscos of peopkr, 
^>;^^ VUnt%n\i Xecho, and PwtnanitJcinis are sop- 
|//<t/ /! I// hav mi^ncd. And both tbesc, and the 



^' Min. I. fh a. M. Strmbo. L l£. p. 1115. 
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subsequent kings, are represented as admitting the 
^ Carians, and other Jiations into Egypt, and bi* 
ring mercenaries for the defence of the country. 
All this is repugnant to their former ^^ mannen ; 
and shews, that the country was become thin of 
inhabitants, and wanted to be repeopled. Most 
writers mention an interval about this time, 
which is styled x(ovoq ACanXivro^ : but they sup- 
pose it to have been only ^ eleven years, Diodonis 
Siculus mentions about the same time an interval 
of four ^ ages, in which there ^was no king. 
The original history was undoubtedly not four 
ages, but four decads of years; and agrees very 
well with the prophecy of Ezekiel. The historian 
places this interval between the reign of Psam- 
mitichus and Apries. But there is no trust to be 
given to the position of the kings of Egypt about 
this time. Apries is by some expressed *• Va- 
pbres ; and is with good reason supposed to be 



^ Diodoros. 1. 1. p. 60. 6\. Strabo. 1. I/, p. 1153. 

'' nprrei &toi fe» Aiyvwr^ aA^^jm-^*. Herod. I. 2. c. 154. 
J^ Sir John Marsham thinks very truly, that these eleven years 
relate to the anarchy brought on by Nebuchadnezzar. Hiatus 
istCy sive annorum undecim «»«^;^, cum calamitatibus ^gypto 
a. Nabuchodonosoro illatb conveoienter se habet. Chron. Ssec. IS* 
p. 543. 

*'L.l. p. 62. 

'* ikfricanus apud Euseb. et Syncellum. 
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the Pharaoh Hophia of the '^ Scriptures. He b 
the princely concerning whom Jeremiab prophC'^ 
siedy and who by £usebius is called ^Ou»ffK, 
Vaphres* He introduces him not long after tht 
captivity; and says, that when Jerusalem was 
ruined, many of the Jews fled to him for shriter. 
On this account it was, that the prophet de- 
nounced God's wrath upon him, and upon those 
who trusted in his assistance. ^' BehoU I wUl 
watch over them for eoil^ and not for good : mid 
all the men of Judahy that are in the land of 
Egypty shall be consumed by the sword^and by 
thefominCy until there be an end of them. Thus 
saith the Lord: Behold^ I will give Pharaoh 
Hophra^ king of Egypt y into the hand of his ene^ 
mieSy and into the hand of them that seek his lifci 
as I gave Zedekiah^ king of Judahy into the hand 
of Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon^ his enemy^ 
and that sought his life. By whose hand he was 
cut off, is not said. We find, ^ that he lived soon 
after Jerusalem had been ruined by the Baby- 
lonians; consequently before the desolation of 
Egypt ; for this did not happen till after the se- 



'^ Jeremiah, c. 44. v. 30. Tot Ova^fn fieun>aet. Seventy. 

rut Uv^anjt VoXo»iro». Euseb. Cbron. p. 17. 
^" Jeicmiah. c. 44. v. ^. 
" Ibid. V. 30. 
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ven and twentieth year of the captivity. ** And 
it came to pass in the seven and twentieth year, 
in the first months in the first day of the months the 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying : Son of 
man ; Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, caused his 
army to serve a great service against Tyrus : yet 
he had no wages, nor his army, for the service thai 
he served against it. Therefore thus saith the 
Lord God : Behold, I miH give the land of Egypt 
unto Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon : and he 
shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, an4 
it shall be the wages for his army. For I have 
given him the land of Egypt for his . labour. 
— ^^ From .\figdol to Syene shall they fall. — 
•* And I will scatter the Egyptians among the na^ 
tions, and disperse them among the countries. 
This des9lation was to be for forty years ; at the 
end of which period the Egyptians were to be re- 
stored. I have dwelt a good deal upon this sub- 
ject, because it is an sera of great consequence. 
We find from these accounts, that Pharaoh Ho- 
phra preceded these calamkies; and should be 
placed prior to the four ages of Diodorus. We 



^' Ezekiol. c. 29. v. 17- Jeremiah, c. 43« ¥• 10. and c.44« 

V. 1. 

*♦ C. 30. V. 6. 
** Ibid. T. 26. 



m^f ifes*n. M^ ifWL^ jkbs, vovr iu^ 

ti' /b»f!f kt tM»t Jt pp»t ^ nurxriaiiirj and andB- 
ii#vii' AL U4J* VM MrJQi^ nv tK issutt sii£ canD- 
j^uv^^/u^; «u<! I4i tilt &au OflgKssAim cf iok yrag^ 

yJM, mA <4 tike ^SSki^^ -vim xbor piaa& 
t^de>4. TiK*r ir<« at A».^ ti^ SEmr a§ On ; 

l^iiiiif^^; wiikfc f^M^es aiui fCE^aDfi> lad 
t// *;»#>e i|#edlie4i ai» the objecti of Goif s vndL 
W^M^i tlidr K»ioaui» vete again opeBcd, aai 
ti^ir ^{wj^ioA citablkhted, I oiake no doaH 
i/Mt iti^t the E/fgyptizm tried to fctiicrr their lost 
MhSili^f khd Up rectify vbat had been unpairod. 
\wl ill le^ptc't to antroDomy, and other parts of 
|/iiiloi»o|/iiy^ they •eem to have succeeded. Bat 
'4 uti'di part of their hii^tory had been consigned 
Uf pilbri and obelisks ; and described in the sa^ 
cffii churacttrs, which con^iisted of hieroglyphics, 
Thric were imperfect helps to oral tradition; and 
nttvrr could from the beginning giveaprecbeac^ 
count of tliottc great events, which they were 
lUppoAcd to commemorate. They contained the 
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outlines of the history : the rest was to be sup- 
plied by those who undertook to expl^n them; 
and who interpreted as they had been tradition-^ 
ally instructed. But when this traditional infpr*- 
mation ceased, or was but imperfectly known, 
these characters became in great measure unintel- 
ligible : at least they could never be precisely de- 
cyphered. Hence has arisen that uncertainty 
which we experience both iu the bistQrv, and 
inythology of this people. 



«. . 



or THE 
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Plutarch takes notice of the great difficul- 
ties with which the Egyptian history is attended. 
He however acknowledges, that some helps are 
to be obtained^ but those inconsiderable, and very 

discouraging. ' Kunoi Xnrrai TivK airoppoiaiy xai 

fAix^oK IXf<v ivvafAtyH. There are qfier all some slight 
and obscure traces of true history here and there to 
he founds as they lie scattered up and down in the 
Ofitie^tt writings of Egypt. But it requires a person 
of uncommon address to \find them out ; one^ who 
can deduce great truths from scanty premises. 



' Plutarch. Efwrua. p. 762* 
VOL. IV Dd 
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This at first b sufficient to deter a person iroai 
going on in a study of this nature. But, upon 
recollection, we find that we have helps, to which 
the more early writers were strangers. We have 
for a long time had light opening upon us, and 
begin now to avail ourselves of the blessing. We 
talk indeed of antient days, and times of anti- 
quity, but that time is most aged which has en- 
dured longest; and these are the most antient 
days in which we are ourselves conversant. We 
enjoy now an age of accumulated experience; 
and we are to make use of the helps which have 
been transmitted, to dispel the mist which has 
preceded. 

Nothing has so embarrassed the learned world 
as the dynasties of the kings of Egypt. We find 
that there were people very early iu the Christian 
sera who took pains to collate and arrange them; 
and many of the best chronologers in the last 
and present century have been at much pains to 
render tliem consistent. But notwithstanding 
this has been attempted by persons of most con- 
summate learning, yet their endeavours have 
hitherto been attended with little advantage. 
The principal of those of old, who have at til 
engaged in this history, are Theophilus, Tati^JittS 
Clemens, Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncellns. 
The three first only casually touch upon it ; but tbc 
others are more particular and diffuse. Josephus 
also, of Judea, in his curious treatise against Apioo- 
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has a great deal to this purpose. The chief per- 
sons to whose authority writers ptincipally appeal, 
are three : the first is the anonymous? author of the 
Old Chronicle; which has been prcserv.d by Syn- 
cellus, and thought to be of very early date. To 
this succeed the dynasties of Manethon of Seben* 
nis, who was an Eg}'ptian priest in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and wrote what he exhi- 
bited^ at the request of that prince. The third 
is the account given by Eratosthenes, of Cyrene, 
in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, who has 
transmitted a curious account of the Theban 
kings ; but of those solely, without taking any 
notice of the princes in other parts of Egypt. From 
these Egyptian writers the accounts given by 
African us and Eusebius have been compiled, as 
well as those by Syncellus. According to these 
chronologers, the number of the dynasties 
amounts to thirty and one; and they extend 
downwards to the reign of Darius, who was 
conquered by Alexander. Many modems have 
gone deep in these inquiries ; among whom we 
ought to mention, with particular respect, Peta- 
▼ius, Scaliger, Perizonius, and the incomparable 
Sir John Marsham. 

As there are different specimens transmitted by 
antient authors of the Egyptian history, one 
would imagine that there could not be much dif- 
ficulty in collating the reigns of princes^ and 

vd9i 
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correcting any mistake that may have happened 
in the dynasties. But these writers often difier 
essentially from each other; and as there is 
nothing synchronical to which we can safely ap- 
ply, it is impossible, wlien two writers or more 
differ, to determine which is in the right. Add 
to this, that these dynasties extend upwards^ not 
only beyond the deluge, but one thousand three 
hundred and thirty-^x years beyond the common 
sra of the creation. Sir John Marsham is very 
sanguine in favour of the system which he has 
adopted, yet is often obliged to complain of 
having a most barren iield o( investigation, where 
there are noticing but names and numbers; and 
he acknowledges how diDicuIt it is to arrive at 
any certainty, when a set of unmeaning terms 
present themselves without any collateral history. 
There is one mistake common to all who ha\x 
engaged in this dark scrutiny. They proceed 
upon some preconceived notion, which they look 
upon as a certainty, and to this test every thing 
is brought. Such is the reign of Inachus, the 
flood of Ogyges, the landing of Danaus ia 
Greece. Such also is the supposed reign of i 
king when Josepli v/ent into Egypt, and tlie 
reign of another, when the Israelites departed. 
They set out upon these facts as fust princi- 
ples, though they are the things whicli want most 
to be canvassed : and when thev have too incon- 
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siderately made these assumptions, they put a 
force upon all other history that it may be 
brought to accord. In most lists of the Egyp- 
tian kings, Menes is found first Many writers 
suppose this personage to have been Mizraim; 
others think it was Ham; others again that it 
was JsToah. And as these lists go do\vh:tfe*fer as 
Alexander the Great, the dynasties are to be di- 
lated, or curtailed, according to their greater or 
less distance from the extremes. In one thing 
they seem to be agreed, that the number of the 
dynasties was thirty and one. 

Whether it be in the power of man to tho- 
roughly regulate the Egyptian chronology, I will 
BOt pretend to say. To make some advances 
towards a work of this consequence is worth our 
tttempting ; and if it is not always possible to 
determine in these dynasties what is true, it may, 
however, be of service to point out that which is 
false; for by abridging history of what is spurious, 
our pursuit will be reduced into narrower limits. 
By these means those who come after will be less 
liable to be bewildered, as they will be confined 
to a smaller circle, and consequently brought 
nearer to the truth. 

The first attempt towards rectifying the chro- 
nology of Egypt must consist in lopping oft" en- 
tirely the sixteen first dynasties from the thirty- 
oqe specified in Eusebias : for I am persuaded, 
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that the original list consisted of fifteen dynas* 
ties only The rest are absolutely spurious, and 
have been the chief cause of that uncertainty of 
which we huve been so long complaining. This 
may appear too bold and desperate a way of pro- 
cedure^: nor would I venture to speak so confi- 
dentlji^ipnere I not assured that they never really 
existedy^ut took their rise from a very commoQ 
mistake of the Grecians. This may be proved 
from that antitut Clironicle of which I took no* 
tice above. The Grecians had this, and many 
other good evidences before them, as they plainly 
shew : but they did not understand the writings 
to which they appealed ; nor the evidences which 
they have transmitted. In the first place I much 
question, whether any Grecian writer ever learned 
the language of Egypt Many negative prooft 
might be brought to shew, that neither Plato^ 
nor Pytlia^oras, nor Strabo, were acquainted 
wit II that congue. If any of them had attempted 
the acquisition of it, ^uch was their finesse and 
delicacy, t4Uit the first harsh word would have 
shocked them, and they would immediately have 
given up tiie pursuit. If they could not bring 
themselves to introduce an uncouth word in their 
writings, how could they have endured to have 
uttered one, and to have adopted it for common 
use ? I doubt whether any of the Fathers w^rc 
acquainted with the language of the couotiy* 
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Besides, the histories of which we are speaking 
were written in the sacred language and charac- 
ter which were grown obsolete ; and Manethon, 
Apion, and other Hellenic Egyptians, who bor- 
rowed from them, were not well acquainted with 
theirj^urport Had these memorials been under- 
stood^ we should not have been at a loss to know 
who built the pyramids, and formed the lakes 
and labyrinth, which were the wonders of the 
world. In respect to the Fathers who got intel- 
ligence in Egypt, they obtained it by a very un- 
certain mode of inquiry, and were obliged to 
interpreters for their knowledge. The Grecians 
wrote from left to right; but the more eastern 
nations from * right to left This was a circum- 
stance which they either did not know, or to 
which they did nbt always attend, and were there- 
fore guilty of great mistakes ; and these consisted 
not only in a faulty arrangement of the elements, 
of which the names are composed, but also in a 
wrong distribution of events. Hence an histo- 
rical series is often inverted from want of know- 
ledge in the true disposition of the subject. Some- 
thing similar to this has happened in respect to 



* AiyvvTiei (y^oftfo^y) Mvo rmt ii^uit ivi rm »f»r*^« Uerod< 
1. 2. c. 36. 
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toe Gill dr^iiucif: ^ii:i.n li:^ bea. Trocrred by 
S^'actiiLis. Ii :'jniaiab in epiDanie it lie Egrp- 

^/er^ oerr.n n zu^z j'^uarry. la -iiocr:. Li nast 
hare Tcsa jne jf rjc :uii:r ^cunres from vbeTice 

Tjq^ -;r rht ^-'-rtciLLai. viio jccupied tie cynas- 
nt*- rriin rhe ir:ir:i.i*- xeni njccefearilv riui chat 
rhe Tue drrainrenienz ^icre \'i3 «il^cr'jaL from that 
w/Acii "^'ia in ii€ in ^jree'jt^: tiiar accordlo^ to 
Li£:r Vaj Gi reck>n:n:r. ihe am 'ivnasty was the 
an^een:-!. cr ^ixriien:::. j-cccrdia^ to the p^Miit 
fr^rr. wiieaci riiev cuz:.! In con-jeuuence of 
tl^ij riiev hire aiarA.:?^ '.z :i:e LiieentlL or six- 
j^enLi ; azii :]:ea :inrv:^z that tiiere 'aaa a I«:>ag 
ieries •:r'!ce(i:.-:5, iliey --.uve laveared as many dy- 
na^^ties Xf.re. li :::i:y v.cul:'::: ^iztia^, :o supply 
:..:^ •i:en:inz vacuii'jy. T.. ., .., n-:: 5L:riri:ae. tor 
ri r.:ay ^c- ::::^ v-r-v t/.":^ .;one bv ' Svncellus. 
[{'": -i^w t:"i:i;*mir:wii t:) ..s a:: ab/idzi-ent of the 
i'lLi"''P^ian ";.i.:t<yrv :Vot: ri;.: ():d Clironicic : con- 
tiiinin:; tlirt dvria."i:^r^ '>: :i:cir kinsr*^. Anil, as he 
■v.ii noid, tha: ti:c ilr^t '.vis the lifti-enrli accord- 
...ii' to !;!> ■vav ^r' nirr.LTaticn. iiL^ iii's actually 
i:.;trk':'i i: ::jc nfrL-.-ntli. Ir, cGi-i-eiiucnce of this 



■ I nrr.i'\f,n S-. -.r"!' is: hut it nT\ be tho p^rion from \Nhora 
\*r I iurr-^ ■*«:<], \v..'j \v;i;» ijiilfy ^i I'*'- aji'iiiivL*. 
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he supposes, contrary to the authority of the his- 
tory, fourteen prior dynasties, which with that 
of the Demigods make thirty in the whole. But 
what he calls the fifteenth, was the first of the 
Mizratm, who succeeded the Auritae, or Demi- 
gods ; and this is plainly indicated in the history* 
It has been shewn, that there was no regal state 
in Egypt before the coming of the Shepherds, 
styled Auritce: that with them commences the 
history of the country. Syncellus accordingly, 
having mentioned from this Chronicle the imagi- 
nary reigns of the Gods, comes at last to those 
who really reigned ; and places them in this or- 
der : * xrfWTOJ/ fJLfv Twv Auf iT«v, is-jTs^ov it ruv Mar* 

r^aiuK r^irov ie Aiyuwriwi/. The Jirst Series of princes 
%pas that of the Auritct : the seco7?d reus that of 
the MestrcaanSj or Mizrdhn ; the third of Egyp^ 
tians. These are the words of the Chronicle ; and, 
one would think, sufficiently clear and determi- 
nate, had not the Greeks been infatuated through 
their preconceived opinions. The author after-* 
wards subjoins the list of their kings from the 
Chronicle, in which, the Demigods stand plainly 
first: and tliere is not the least hint given of any 
prior dynasties. Syncellus, not knowing that the 
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Demigods were the Auritae, begins with the next* 
series as the first, and calls it the fifteenth. 



^TheREIGNS of the GODS, 
according to the Old Chronicle. 

To Hephaistus is assigned no time, as he is uni* 
formly apparent both by night and day. 

Helius, the son of Hephaistus, reigned three my* 
riads of years. 

Then Cronus, and the other twelve Divinities 
reigned 3984 years. 

Next in order are the Demigods (the Auritse), in 
number eight, who reigned 217 years 217 

After these are enumerated fifteen genera- 
tions of the Cunic circle, which take 
up 443 years , . . 443 

16. The sixteenth dynasty is of the Tanites, 

eight kings, which lasted 190 years 190 

17. The seventeenth of Memphites, four in 

descent, — 103 years . . . . , .103 

18. The eighteenth of Memphites, fourteen 

in descent, — 348 years 348 



5 Ibid. 
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19. The nineteenth of Diospolites, five in de- 
scent, -=-liy4 years 194 

SO. The twentieth of Diospolitesi eight in 

desceiit,— 228 years 228 

21. The twenty-first of Tanites, six in de- 

scent, — 121 years 121 

22. The twenty -second of Tanites, three in 

descent, — 48 years 48 

23. The twenty-third, Diospolites, two in 

descent, — 19 years I9 

24. The twenty-fourth, Saites, three in de- 

scent, — 44 years 44 

25. The twenty-fifth, Ethiopians, three in 

descent, 44 years 44 

26. The twenty-sixth, Alemphites, seven in 

decent, — 177 years 177 

27. The twenty-seventh, Persians, five in de- 

scent, — 134 years 124 

28. The twenty-eighth, lost. 

29- The twenty-ninth, uncertain who,— 39 

years 39 

30. The thirtieth, a Tanite, — 18 years . . 18 

To the above should, be added the thirty-first 
dynasty, which consisted of three * Persians ; for 



^ Darius Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomannus^ who was 
CODquered by Alexander. 
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retrograde way of computation, the fifteenth dy- 
nasty was the first, were led to think that the 
converse also was true, and that the first was the 
fifteenth. And those who differ in the position of 
the Shepherd dynasty, yet count from tlie last. 
This may be seen in the Chronicle which 1 have 
exhibited above ; where the first dynasty num- 
bered is the Tanite, which is marked the six- 
teenth ; and this is the • sixteenth from the bot- 
tom, if we include the last of the Persians. la 
consequence of this, that of the Aurita:^ must have 
been the fourteenth downwards, wliich would 
naturally induce us to expect many prior kings. 
But it is manifest, from Egyptian evidence, from 
the Chronicle itselt^ that there were no preceding 
dynasties; for the list of the Deities was not 
taken into consideration. Manethon counted it 
the fifteenth, and it is accordingly so expressed by 
Africanus. Hence these writers, and their fol- 
lowers, have been led to suppose, that there were 
once fourteen dynasties antecedent. They ac- 
cordingly prefixed them to the true list, and im- 
mediately set themselves to work, in order to 



' The reason of their stopping at this in their computation up- 
wards, was, because this was looked upon as the firbt geuuiue 
E^ptiaii dynasty. Thu will be flievva hereafter. 
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remedy an evil which did not exist. For when 
thirteen or ' fourteen dynasties had been thus 
imagined, it aflforded matter of very much study 
to find out the persons of whom they were com- 
posed. There was a great vacuity, and the 
means were scanty towards supplying what was 
demanded. Menes whs at hand to begin witb| 
who is made the first king by all ; and to him 
they subjoined a list of others, wherever they 
could obtain them. Africanus in his list men- 
tions this person the first, and says^ that be was 
a Thinite by birth, and destroyed by an hippopo- 
tamus. In this he is followed by others. But 
Menes I have shewn to have been the Lunar 
Deity, who was probably worshipped in some 
Thinite temple. The hippopo&mus was repre- 
sented as an emblem of his preservation ; which 
they have perverted to an instrument of his de- 
struction. Eusebius styles him a Thebinite, and 

Thebean. '° U^wrog iSxa-tXixjav Mfiktif GuCi^imc, ©1- 

Cocio;' 0? i^fxr\vi\jiT(zi Aiowo?. Tft€ Jivst wlio rcignci 
was Menes, the Thebinite^ the Arkaan ; which is, 
by interpretation, the Ionian. This Thebinite, 
and Arksean, was, we find, the same person of 



' They amount to sixteen in Eusebius; and as many in Al'ri- 
canos. 

'^Euseb. Chron. p. IS. 1. 13. 
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_ • 

whom the I6nah| or Dove, was an emblem; 
so that of his true history we cannot doubt. 

At the beginning, next after Menes, they have 
got together an assemblage of names and titles, 
some of which belong to the Deities, and others 
seem to be borrowed from Eratosthenes, and oc- 
cur in later ages. Such is Sesostris, whom they 
repeatedly introduce. They represent him as a 
gigantic personage; and he is at times called 
" Sesosis, Sethoosis, Sesonchosis, Geson Goses ; 
and otherwise diversified. Diodorus, and others, 
tell us how he conquered the whole earth; so 
that there was not a nation which did not ac- 
knowledge his power. Upon his return, after his 
conquests, the first thing which he took in hand 
was the making of a long " ditch upon the 
eastern coast of Egypt, to secure himself from 
his next neighbours. Strange 1 that the monarch 
of the whole earth, whose army is said to have 
been above half a million, should be afraid of a 
few clans upon the desert. He is mentioned as 
the first of the line of '^ Ham, who reigned in 
Egypt, and he is placed immediately after ^ Orus. 



■* Newton's Chron. p. 69. 
** Diodur. Src. 1. 1. p. 52. 
■' Chron. Pabchale. p. 47. 
'^ Scholia iu ApoUon, 1. 4. v. 272. 
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In this manoer writers huve tried to supply the 
vacancies in their imaginSry dynasties of the king^ 
of Egypt. But they soon begin to be tired : and 
vc have many dynasties without a single name. 
The duration «also of the reigns is often too short 
to be credited. In the eighth dynasty, twenty- 
seven Memphites reign but 146 years ; which is 
little more than five years apiece. In the eleventh, 
sixteen DiospoUtes reign but 43 years ; which 
amount not to three years apiece. In the thirteenth 
dypasty, sixty more Diospolites are found, and the 
sum of their reignsiis but 184 years; which are not 
more than three years and a few weeks apiece. But, 
what is of all the most incredible, in the seventh 
dynasty seventy kings reign just "seventy days. 

From the above we may perceive into what 
difficulties the clironologers were brought, who 
tried to supply these supernumerary dynasties by 
such wretched means. They searched into every 
old register ; and laid their hands upon every list 
which occurred, in order to fill up these vacancies. 
Syncellus supposes *' M enes to have been Mizrai'm : 
but I have shewn, that he was another person ; 
and the emblem of the hippopotamus proves it. 



t% 



Quot dies, tot regcs. Marshain's Chron. Saec 7. p. 90. Eu- 
selH us alters this to fifreen days apiece: upon uhich Sir John 
^larsham observes, Numcrus dierum augetur, ut reges singuli jcv. 
dies babeant. Ibid. 
*^ Syncelliis. p. Si. 
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eleventh, thirteen th, and fourteenth, are quite 
anonymous: and in many places, where names 
have been inserted by Africanus, they are rejected 
by Eusebius, who came after him. 

For these reasons, and from the authority of the 
Old Chronicle, I entirely set aside the reigns of all 
princes antecedent to the Aurite, or Shepherds. 
They first reigned in Egypt, as the best histories 
shew. And however high the later Egyptians 
may have carried their antiquity, I cannot admit 
of any dynasty prior to the fifteenth^ counting 
back from the last. Indeed we may infer, that 
the fifteenth was looked upon by all as the leading 
dynasty, before the true system was spoiled. And 
^ even afterwards, there seems to have been a tacit 
reference to it, as to a stated point, by which every 
thing else was to be determined. Both Manethon, 
and Africanus place the Auritas, or Shepherds, in # 

the fifteenth dynasty ; but count from the first. 
Eusebius also places them in the fifteenth, if we * 
count from the *^ last. From hence we may per- 
ceive,* that which way so ever w« may reckon, an4 
however the accounts may have been impaired, 
the fifteenth was the object, by which they were 
originally determined. The words of Africanus 

^^Itit to be observed, that Eusebius begins ^ith what he 
styles the seventeenth, and ends with the thirty-tint : but in th« 
series the twenty-first is somehow omitted. 

£ e 2 
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are very remarkable, when he sf>eaks of the kingi 
of this dynasty. ^ niyniixam no&fi»«». tica» If 

^•urixfc ^»oi fioLC^Kn; fj 01 xAi MifA^if fiAoy. oi xau a ry 
J,i^goirn ^olljc xeXiir ixncxVy of* ii; iffuafAiw Atyinrrtcf 

i;jfif«(ra»To. ZAe Jiftcenth is the dynasty of the 
Shepherds. These were /(n^eign princes^ styled 
Phcenices. They first built themselves a city in the 
SethrtAte (or rather^ Sethite) region ; fromwhtuce 
they made their invasiofi^ and conquered all Egypt. 
This author having mentioned these Shepherdsi 
whom he. calls Phoenices, adds a dynasty of 
thirty- two Hellenic Shepherds; and a third of 
forty- three Shepherds, who reigned collaterally 
with as many kings of Thebes. This is extraor** 
dinary, that they should correspond so ex^d&f 
in- number ; but what is more strange, that they 
should reign the same number of years. '** *0}mv oi 

herd kings^ and those of Thebes reigned the smne 
number of years : which amount to one hundred 
and fifty one. We see here two dynasties at dif- 
ferent places, commencing at the same time, which 
correspond precisely in number of kings and in 



*• Syncflhw. p. 6l. 

^i^t was the provinoe of Setb, called also Salt, to which the 
author alludes. 
***Syncellus. p. 61. 
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number of years. And the sum of these years 
allows little more than three years and a half to 
the reign of each prince. For there are forty- 
three in each place; and reign but one hundred 
and fifty-one years; M^hich is incredible. Both 
the Phoenician, and Hellenic Shepherds were cer- 
tainly the same as those who made an inroad into 
Egypt, and took Memphis ; and afterwards con* 
quered the whole country. They are brought by 
Africanus in succession after the former; but w^ere 
certainly the same, however diversified by titles, 
and increased in number. The years of their 
reigns are apparently a forgery. We may, I think, 
be assured, that Manethon and Africanus out of 
^•ne dynasty have formed three ; and have brought 
them in succession to one another. And this arose 
from their not knowing the antient titles of the 
persons; nor the history with which it was at- 
tended. 

Eosebius saw this, and therefore struck out 
two of these dynasties, and brought the third 
downwards two degrees lower. By these means 
the dynasty of the shepherds is made the fifteenth 
upwards ; which is the true place : and at this 
commences the history of Egypt. If then we 
take away the two supposititious dynasties of 
Manethon, which are rejected by Eusebius, the 
Shepherd dynasty, marked by him the fifteenth, 
will be the fifteenth from the bottom. And it 



f 
1 
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will be plain, that the seriei^ fiom the Shqiherds 
--iO the last Persic princes incliisivCy consisted at 
first of fifteen dynasties only. The notion of any 
antecedent kings arose fiom a lett t^iadc manner 
of counting among the Greeks, and from an er- 
ror in consequence of it. In Eusebius the Shep- 
herd dynasty is the fifteenth from the bottmn : 
and if we discard the two spurious dynasties, 
which he has substituted in the room of the two 
inserted by Manethon, it will be found the fif- 
teenth from the top, and accord every way. In 
short, it was^ according to Manethon, the centre 
dynasty of twenty-nine. AU from it inclusiTC 
downwards were genuine, but the fourteen above 
supposititious. They were superadded, as I befi[>ic 
said, from an error in judgment, and a faulty way 
of computation. 

As the mistake began with Manethon and the 
Hellenic Egyptians, it may be worth while to 
give a list of the dynasties as they stood before 
they were further corrupted by the Grecians ia 
other parts. 



THE 



EGYPTIANS DYNASTIES 



FROM THE DELUGE, 



AS THEY ARE RECORDED BY MANETHON- 



THE FIBST DTNASTT. 

Next after the Demigods was Menes 
the Thinite, who was destroyed by a 
crocodile. 

Athothis. 

Cencenes. 

Venephes. 

Usaphsedus. 

Miebidus. 

Semempsis. 

Bienaches. 

TU£ SECOND DTH48TT OF TBIKITSS^ 

I 

Boethus. 
K«achus. 
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Binothris. 
Has. 



Choeres. 
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THE THIED DTEASTT OF MEMPUITEf. 

Tosorthrusw 
Tyris: 

Mesochris. 

Soiphis. 

Tosertasis. 

Achis. 

Siphduri^ 

Kerptieres. 

THE FOURTH DTXASTT OF X£HFHIT£5« 

Sons. 

Suphis. 

Suphis the Second* 

Mencheres. 

Rats^>ed« 

Bichercs. 

Sebercheres. 

Thamphthis. 

Sesocris; who tras five cubits high, and 

three in circiunference. 
A ninth, unkhov^r 
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THt FIFTli DYNASTY OF ELEPRANtiNt &INOS. 

Usercheres. 

ScphiT9. 

Ncpherchcrcs. 

Sisiris. 

Cheres. 

Rathuris. 

Mcrcheres. 

Tarcheres. 

Obnos. 

« 

THE SIXTH DYNASTY OF MEMPUiTES. 

Othoes. • 

Phius. 

Methusuphis. 

Phiops. 

Mentesuphis. 

Nitocris. 

THE SEVENTH DYNASTY. 

Seventy Mcmphitcs, who reign seventy 
days.* 

THE EIGHTH DYNASTY. 

Twenty-seven Memphites, who reign 
146 years. 



T98 2lt2m 9TTASTT CONSISTS OF SlMTTZZft 

FftlirCXS OF HEftACL£A. 

Odioov killed by a crocodfle. 
The eighteen others anknown. 



THE TENTH DTNASTT. 

Nineteen Henurleotics, who rrign 185 
yean: their names and history un- 
known. 

THE ELEVENTH DTyASTT. 

Sixteen Diospolites, who reign 43 years. 
Of tjiese Amemenenes only specified. 

THE TWELFTH DTNASTT; TWELVE BIOS- 

POLITES. 

'* Sescnchoris, the son of Amanemes. 
Scsostris ; tlie great monarch who con- 
quered all the world ; the next in order 
to ^* Osiris ; his height was four cubits, 
three palms, and two digits. - 



-^' He is called Scsoochosis by Syncellus in another list. He b 
said to have been the son of the former king. But all dynasties 
begin with kings of a new family. 

^^ *Oi> vve AiyvwTiUp fAira Otf'tpftv »e^i#hvai. How then Can be 
be a king in the twelfth dynasty ? The account of his stature is 
from Euscbius. 
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Lachares. 
" Ammeres. 
Ammeuemes. 
Scemiophris. 
The rest unknown. 

THE THIRTEENTH DYNASTTT. 

Sixty Diospolites, who reign 184 
years. No names, nor history, men- 
tioned. 

THE FOURTEENTH DYNASTY. 

No mention made of it Eusebius, however, sup- 
plies this vacan^ with a Dynasty of 76 Xoites, 
who reign collectively 1 84 years ; which is but 
two ^ years and five months a-piece. 

THE FIFTEENTH '* DYNASTY IS OP THE 

SHEPHERDS. 

These were six foreign princes, styled Phoenices, 
who took Memphis, and built a city in the 



'^ These three seem not to have been in Manethou ; but are 
supplied by Africanus* 

^ See Syncellus. p. i9« Some make the number of years 484, 
which amounts to about six years and seven months apiece. Nei- 
ther account seems credible. 

'' This is, an reality, the first dynasty of Egyptian kings. 

S 
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Sethro'ite nome; from whence they made an 
irruption, and conquered all £g3^t 

Saithes. 

Beon. 

Pachnan. 

Staan. 

Archies, 

Aphobis. 

At this period are introduced the two spurious 
dynasties by Manethon ; or at least by ^ Afri- 
can us. 

The first is of thirty- two Grecian Shepherd 
kings, who reign 518 years. 

The second of forty-three SJtepherd kings, who 
reign collaterally with judt the same number of 
Diospolites; and also reign precisely the same 
number of years, wliich amount to 153. 

These dynasties I omit; and, in consequence of 
it, call the next dynasty the sixteenth. 

THE SIXTEENTH DYNASTY OF SIXTEEN DIOS- 
POLITES. 

Amos. 

Cliebros. 

Amenophthis. 



^^ It is not certain to whom this mistake is to be attributed; 
but I should judge that it was owing to Africanut. 

1 
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Misaphris, 

Mispbragmuthosis. 

Tutlimosis. 

Amenophis. 

Orus. 

Acherres. 

Ratilos. 

Chebres. 

Acherres. ^ 

Armeses. 

Rammesses. 

Ammenoph. 

THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY OF DIOSPOLITSS. 

Sethos. 

Rapsaces. 

Ammenephthes. 

Rameses. 

Ammesemnes. 

Thuoris. 

Alcandrus. 

THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY OF TWELVE DIOS"* 

^ POLITES. 

No names nor history is given. 

THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY «F SEVEN TANlTES. 

Smedes. 



4S9 mvi^nefizaoB 



Ncofa 



T 1 
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OsBcon 

Hi 



THE TWIlNTIETH JTZ^JkSrTT dBP a^flSK. 



Osatntb. 

The dues wsst snr nsit nomioA. 

TaceUothiBw 



Osorcho. 

Psamxnu:*.. 

ZeetL 

THE TWEXTY-SECOyD DYXASTT. 

EochorU the Saite. 

THE TUENTY-THIRD DVXASTT OF THRLE 

ETOIOPIAXS, 

Sabbacon. 

Sevechus. 

Tarcbon. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH DYNAfcTY OF NINE 

SAiTES. 

Stephiuates. 

Nerepso^. 

Nechao. 

Psammitichus. 

Nechao the Second. 

Psammuthis. 

Vaphris. 

Amosis. 

Psammacfaeritcs. 

I 

THE TWENTY-FIFTH DYNASTY OF EIGHT 

PlbiiSIANS. 

Cambyses. 

Darius, the Son of Hystaspes. 

Xerxes. 

Artabanus. 

Artaxerx^s. 

Xerxes. 

Sogdianus. 

Darius. 

THE Tf^ENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 

Amyrtcus the Saite. 

lUE TWENTY-SEVENTH DYNASTY OF FOUil 

MENDFSIANS. 

Xepheritcs. 



4,x^i THS ASJkLTSl^ or 



., . , iXTT-EIGHTci DTXaSTT OF THKZZ 

SE3£XXTTEi. 

Nifcnnebes. 

rsr TWZXTT-XINTa UTyxSTT or T33ZE 

Pi-iSlAX'. 

Oc::ii>. 
Arse's. 
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punged with some Diospolites, or '^ Thobans. 
But they should be all alike cancelled ; for with 
the Shepherds^ those Auritas, and Demigods, tho' 
chronology of Egypt began. Therefore the se« 
venteenth dynasty of Eusebius should have been 
marked the first, for it certainly was so esteemed 
by the Egyptians ; and we ought for the future 

to ready Ufurn Auvacrfia, TloifAHftf n<rm9 {iret |9ftO*iXcif^ 

•ft x«ft MifA^iv fixoi^, xr\. The fir$t dynasty consists 
of the Shepherd kings, who zverc foreigners^ and 
took Memphis, &c. To the truth of this thb Old 
Chronicle bears witness ; in which tlie first who 
reign are the Shepherds, under the title of Semidei 
and Auritae. The number and titles of the dy» 
nasties do not turn out so precisely the '* same aa 
we find them in other accounts ; for the Chroni* 
cle falls ofif towards the end, being n^ost defec- 
tive where we might expect it to be most perfect. 

*'' As the two dynasties of Manethon were brought after the 
Shepherds, £usebias varies his dispos]tioti» a&d places his Dios^ 
polites above them ; for he saw plainly that the plaoe of die 
Shepherds was the Me«»th inclusive froia the bottoa. But by 
Ibis interpolation h^BiMide it the seveateenth from the top. 
Whereas it was the centre dynasty equally removed from the ex* 
Itemes. It stood between the spurious and the genuine dynaatk^ 
and belonged to the latter. 

^* It has in some placsa been altered to serve a purpose faai 
probably by Syncellus. 

VOL. IV. F f 
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It affords, however, though very concise, tlic 
great outlines of the Egyptian Chronology, and 
must be esteemed as an excellent guide, as *far as 
it is capable of conducting us. I would not, 
therefore, do any thing to disparage its merit ; 
yet, it is probably nothing more than a part of 
a yearly calendar, in which the celestial motions 
were calculated. The months and hoUdays spie- 
cified, and the reigns of the kings prefixed. 
Among many others, there were two Hermetic 
books in common use among the Egyptians. The 
'' first of these related to the energy of the hea» 
yens, to the powers of the planets, and the influ* 
ence of the stars ; and was properly a treatise 
concerning horoscopes and astrology ; and was 
full of dark and mysterious learning. The other, 
which related to the real operations of nature, 
was of more use, but in less esteem, being nothing 
more than a common almanack, and so denomi- 
nated. ^ Txri iv TOig AXfMivi^ixx.oig (forte AA/{*fw«- 
xok) /lA^foc T* (ifioc^vrxrov T»ri^n^n tuv 'E^fMxlxuif JiaraJ- 
iuv' xoti rx TSTi^i ari^uVy n f ao-scuv, n x^u\|/f ci;v, ii £(Ad»ii( 
a\j^i(riuyy n fAHUtnuyy £v roig t<r^xroig £4p^£ rny zraj * Aiy w 

T«oi^ anioXoyixv. Whaty says Chaeremon, is com- 
prised i;z the Egyptian almanacks, contains but 



^'* '' Jamblichus. Sect. 8. c. 4. p. iffO. 

♦^ Ibid. 
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a small part of the Hermdic institutions. The 
whole that relates to the rising and occultation of 
the starSy to the ina^ease and decrease of the ?noon, 
tvas held in the least estimation. Porphyry liken'^ise 
mentions the Egyptian Almanacks, and gives an 
account of their contents, which seem to be very 
curious. They consisted of adetail about the phases 
of the sun and moon, and of the rising and setting 
of the stars for the year ; also of the aspects and 
influences of the planets, and what was from 
them portended : ** xai S-jj a^ciai wxiavy there was 
also some physical advice subjoined. All this, says 
Porphyry, i¥ AXfxm^ixxoi; ^«ffTai, is cofitained in 
the Egyptian almanacks. According to lam- 
blichus, these calendars were not held in so high 
repute as the other Hermetic writings. Be this as 
it may, our Chronicle is probably of this sort ; 
and though formerly of no great esteem, on ac- 
count of its^ing cheap and obvious, yet not at 
all for that reason of less authority. It began, 
as I have shewn, with the supposed reign of 
Hephaistus, and of the Sun ; and afterwards of 
Cronus, and twelve other Gods. Syncellus ima- 
gines, that it misled Manethon by the immense 
number of years, of which these reigns are said 
to consist. The amount of the whole was no less 



^ Epistola ad Anebonenu p. 7. 

Ff2 
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than 36525 years. There is something paxtieu^ 
lar in this number to which we must attend, 
as it has misled not only Manethon, but Sya- 
cellus : for they, with many more, have applied 
these numbers to the dynasties of Egypt; by 
which means the annals of the country have been 
carried to an unwarrantable height. lamblichui^ 
who had studied the Egyptian history very closely, 
takes notice of the same numbers, and applies 
them to the writings of Hermes. He introduces 
Chsremon, who is speaking of first principles and 
essences : ^ all which^ says he, Hermes tratmmiiei 
in twenty thousand volumes^ according to Selcuats^ 
or rather, as Manethon has shefwn^ they were 
completed in tJurty-sup thousand five hundred and 
twenty five. We may from hence perceive, how un- 
certain writers were about a circumstance of thia 
consequence. What some applied to the duration 
of their monarchy, others supposed to be a num- 
ber of books, the volumes written by Hermes. But 
the numbers were misapplied in both cases. Thqr 
related indeed to volumes; but to volumes of 
another nature ; to the revolutions of the aun ; 



xai 11x00-1 mtrrtf uq Man^i ifOfitf TiAiar; mnhi(t, lambllch. 

Sect. 8. c. 1. p. 157, 
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and were an artificial calculation. One kind of 
Egyptian year consisted of three hundred'^ and 
sixty days ; with the five tveiyofAtvaiy which were 
sacred to five Deities, ^' Osiris, Aroueris, Typhon, 
lais, and Nephthe, Some Deity, or title of a Deity, 
was aii^xed to every day in the calendar : hence 
they amounted to 365 in number. These were 
introduced into Greece, and, as was supposed, by 
Orpheus. To this Theophilus alludes, when he 
upbraid9 Orpheus wifh his polytheism. ^ n 

advantage did Orpheifs ever find fnyfn his three hun^ 
dred and sixty-Jive Gods ? This year of 3iS5 days 
was termed the Sothic, from So this, the dog-star, 
at whose heliacal rising it was supposed to com* 
msnce. But they had another year in Upper 
Egypt, which was heliacal, and styled the Theban. 
This consisted more accurately of three hundred 
sixty-five days, and six hours. ** Uvm f if».tf%^ 

^^ Pluterch. his et Osir. p. 355, 

^ Theopb. ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 38 1 • 

♦5Diod.l. l.p.46. 

Caios Caesar — ^imitatus ^gyptios, solot diyinarum rerum pm» 
nium cooscios, ad numerum solis, qui diebus singulis tficenis 
•exagintaquinqueet quadrantecursum conficit, annum dirigera 
oontendit. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. 14. p. 178. 

TbeTbebans understood mv iv «x^»Ci( «r^oXe7i«r. Died. 1. I, 
p. 46. 
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Diodui u&u rc' riif mcht mumii&. in-t davs camf^ett 
€M CKt quarter. Ii \riib ust-c iii marr parts of 
jErg}*pt : suC liie i5un.iirr> Bj»:jkcii of ahovt, xelaffid 
to a perioc ;d dLiCuiatiuc : hud irafi no iiuitaiicil 
arcc'Uirt. Tntn wtrt the simcniiit of dsTfi in a 
cicle of oikf buncred Aeirs : fc»r if one ^as con- 

B • • 

tkibtb of ihrce liundr&c fiixrr.fvt osx^ snd & foain]i 
wj:i. tlier izi ouf bund red vcxrs urill ammtrtr to 
^ybtb. the xtucber of iihich wt tPEat. Ulat 
therefore had hciwaged to tn Enrirnt ephrmfTj% 
ii&6 In' xsuissioke bera app^IJed tD hisioriral conpa- 
tajuoti: : £.i^d Cii\ ^ L&re h^ts tikn fc<x tolis. This 
Eui^it "ntl. raist liie Egjptia^ hisiojT to ui im- 
vajT^iTibk: Ltizit ; zrd iiiike it pjroesdc the 
crettio!: bv naiiy tg^^. Sc^irr isetc taotigit to 
rk-tde th:?c ^cj'tv :v <-jr>:-siiLi lixii tije Tears 

^ L'^Tki.^'... cZ^l" -.^^-s^i- :L*.i.-:^ ^Kir ,Z>^^ f&i-f^hJy 



1 

XiJt«*^ o-trw-J:* xytTTx^ rw r»«as-r^j. 

0» 7a^ vx; %smm% tnu JLm'»T^m* ^jfm^Xms^ sZm^^xj 
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years ; which were in use in some parts of Egypt. 
Syncellus tries to solve it another way, by giving 
the dynasties from the sixteenth downward their 
proper number of years, and allowing the over* 
plus to the Gods, and Demigods. But we have 
no occasion to have recourse to these helps : for 
the numbers of the real dynasties had nothing to 
do with this astronomical computation : and 
lamblichus, who equally misapplies ^ them, shews, 
that they who treated of them differed in their 
opinion and were by no means ^ consbtent 

The dynasty of those kings, who immediately 
succeeded the Shepherds, is termed the Cynic 
cyclp : and the star Sirius, and many other things 
of eminence among the Egyptians, were styled 
Cynic ; and supposed to have some reference to 
dogs, but the Cynic cycle, or more properly the 
*° Cunic, was the Royal cycle, and related to a 
series of kings : and every thing so denominated 
is to be taken in that acceptation. Some of the 



^ He supposes that they related to the books of Hermes: but 
the books of Hermes wepe but forty-two. Clemens mentions 
them, and specifies the contents of each. Strom. 1. 6. p. 7^8. 

^^ We learn from him, that what Syncellus in aftertimes ap- 
plied to Chronology, was by Manethon thought to relate to the 
books of Hermes. Sect. 8. p. 157* 

^ Cun, Chon, Cohen, a king. See vol. i. Radicals. 
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we know were mortal men, and reigned in. 
^ Egypt. These certainly were the first who had 
the title of Nechus: and it is inseparably found 
with them. Eusebius indeed and Syncellus take 
pains to disjoin them, and out of them would 
form a different set of persons. The former ac- 
cordingly, through mistake, complains of the 
Egyptians for introducing such a strange set of 
personages. ^^ liotfct tstok (jHfAiiioig) yiKvt»¥ x»i 

lAij^oXoyioiK Besides these Demigods^ they have got 
together a tedious ill-grounded history of dead 
persons^ and other mortals who reigned. But the 
whole of this is a mistake of the true history ; and 
I am persuaded, from the position of the terms, 
that what Eusebius alluded to should have beea 
rendered Nip^wv xa* irt^m ^aa-iXsuv. And in the 
reading above, f^ira vixva^ 'Hfjuisisi should have 
been expressed, according to the original, f^trx. 
N^x®^? 'HjixiOxa?, post reges Semideos, after the 
Demigod kings^ the first dynasty commenced. But 
either the translators, or transcribers, did not 
know the meaning of the title Nechus, and have 
changed it to y^xuc, a dead body. The like is to 



' *H/xi9€o» i?flwriXi«; — KfinuiT* «t/Tt?? yrrcaj u Ki'jrixtf xvxXif. Euseb. 

Cliron. p. 7« 
^' Syncollus. p. 40. 
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be observed in the passage above quoted from 
Syncellus, where the three orders of princes are 
mentioned which occurred in the Egyptian lists : 
Otuify xxi 'H/Aidfo^v, \LOLi vfxuwv, xai d'vijrcdir. I make no 
doubt but, according to the true history, the 

reading was, (dttavy xai 'Hjbbidcedv, xai Nf;^»y d'vurwy: 

Gods^ and Demigods^ and kings who were nufrtals: 
These mortal kings are mentioned in contradis* 
tinction to the Gods and Demigods, though the 
latter were equally men, but were still esteemed 
a superior order of beings. Eusebius is very se- 
vere upon the Egyptian annals, as being full of 
forgeries. But in this I must, in some degree, 
ctissent from this very learned author. For, I 
believe that the history of Egypt would have 
been found far more consistent than is imagined, 
if it had never been perverted by tho^e who bor- 
rowed from it. The Grecians ruined a fine sys- 
tem, by blending what related to astronomy with 
chronology, and . confounding theology with 
^* history : by not distinguishing between Gods 
and men ; between reigns pf kings, and revolu- 
tions in the heavens. The kings of Egypt had 
many names and titles. ^ Atecyv/LAoi, xa* r^iwyu/Aoi 



" Both Eusebius and Syncellus failed by trying to adapt foreigti 
occurrences to Grecian mythology. 
'' Syncellus p. 63. 
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we kD07 irere mortal men. ami reigned in. 
^ Egypt- These certahxiy were the first who had 
the title of Xechus: and it is inseparably found 
with them. Eusebius indeed and Svncellns take 
pains to disjoin them, and out of them would 
form a different set of persons. The former ac- 
cordingly, through mistake, complains of the 
Egyptians for introducing such a strange set of 

personages. ^ ILtfa -nrrsi^ (^*Hfuh3iq) Pixum luu 

|ft(,6sx^uw« Besidef these Demigods, they have got 
together a tedious ill-grounded history of dead 
persons, and other mortals vho reigned. But the 
whole of this is a mistake of the true history : and 
I am persuaded, from the position of the terms, 
that what Eusebius alluded to should have been 
rendered Nf;^«? xxi> in^u^ (iatnXnjt. And in the 
reading above, f^ira irsxua^ 'H^iiixg should have 
been expressed, according to the original, /tAtrat 
Nix©^^ "H/ixtSfii?, post reges Semideos, ajter the 
Demigod kings, the first dynasty commenced. But 
either the translators, or transcribers, did not 
know the meaning of the title Xechus, and have 
changed it to vixuc, a dead body. The like is to 



' 'Hfxi^ioi ^ac»Xf»; —KfinaiT* «t^TV? yrnai n Kwixw xvitXn. Euseb. 
C'liroii. |). 7« 
'' Svna-llus. p. 40. 
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be observed in the passage above quoted from 
Syncellus, where the three orders of princes are 
mentioned which occurred in the Egyptian lists : 

Gceoy, xai ^HfAiiiuVj }Lai vixvoav^ xai ^yurwir, I make no 

doubt but, according to the true history, the 
reading was, Sttaif, x«i 'HfAiOfeuv, xai Nf;^»ir d'yuTwv : 
Gods^ and Demigods^ and kings who were nufrtals: 
These mortal kings are mentioned in contradis* 
tinction to the Gods and Demigods, though the 
latter were equally men, but were still esteemed 
a superior order of beings. Eusebius is very se- 
vere upon the Egyptian annals, as being full of 
forgeries. But in this I must, in some degree, 
ctissent from this very learned author. For, I 
believe that the history of Egypt would have 
been found far more consistent than is imagined, 
if it had never been perverted by tho^e who bor- 
rowed from it. The Grecians ruined a fine sys- 
tem, by blending what related to astronomy with 
chronology, and . confounding theology with 
^ history : by not distinguishing between Gods 
and men ; between reigns pf kings, and revolu- 
tions in the heavens. The kings of Egypt had 
many names and titles. ^ Atecyv/EAoi, xa* r^i6firujbbo» 



'' Both Eusebius and Syncellus failed by trying to adapt foreign 
occurrences to Grecian mythology. 
'' Syncellus p. 63. 
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W^MmxJ^ ruf Aty&rrum U BosiXik tugui^*. The pTiM* 

€€$ of the cammiry hne ^tcn /aro, mmi rftcm tkret 
names. Tbe Dirifia had stili a greater vaii- 
ety: and I have before mentioiied a statue <tf 
IsiSy iaKiibed, ^ Isidi Myrionyime, to JsU with a 
thousand names. These names »id titles have 
been branched out into persons^ and inserted in 
the lists of tbe real monarchs. Hence ve find 
Menes^ the Lanar God, with the hippopotamus 
stand foremost, and Osiris and Orus nearly m the 
same position. I have mentioned of Osiris^ that 
he was exposed in an ark, and for a long time in 
a state of death. The like is said of Oms^ whom 
^ Isis found . floating upon the waters : also of 
Adonis^ and Thamuz, who returned to light after 
the expiration of a year. We have the same his- 
tory concemiDg Talus, or Tulus, who succeeded 
Oms. He is by some called Thoulus; and is 
said to have had a renewal of life, and to have 
recovered, when Cybele was in labour. 



'^Gruter. p. 83. n. 1 1. 

*' Plutarch. Isis et Osir. p. 357. 



'^^ Noinius. 1. 25. p. 6/4. T«i.>.«?' o i^ioc Hesycb. T«X«io^* • 
Ztvf iv KpiTTf. Ibid. 
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Lustly, it i^ said of ^' Rhameses, whom Herodo- 
tus calls RhampsinttuSy that lie descended to the 
nansioas of death ; and, after some stay, re- 
turned to light The anniversary of his return 
was held sacred, and observed as a festival by the 
Egyptians. I mention these things to shew, that 
the whole is one and the same history ; and that 
all these names are titles of the same person. 
They have, however, been otlierwise esteemed : 
and we find tliem acordingly inserted in the li^ts 
of kings; by which means the chronology of 
Egypt has been embarrassed greatly. 

Having mentioned Rhameses, and his descent 
to Hades, I cannot help adding a short piece of 
history concerning him in that situation, in order 
to give another instance of Grecian sophistry, 
and abuse of terms. It is well known, that un- 
der the character of Damater the antients alluded 
to the ark, and to the supposed Genius which 
presided over it This Goddess is said to have 
received and sheltered Rhameses in the shades 
below : and * it is further mentioned, ^ crvyxvduuw 



«iAii 9ft^ti9% iM«u. Herodotus. 1. 9. c. 1 22. I le is said to hava 
ruled over the whole earth, like Zeuih, Osiris, Orus, and otfaeri. 
HermapioB calls him Rbaraestes, PAuinK. Marcellinuft. 1. 17. 
p. 1 26. See Tacitus. Anna!. 1. 2. c. 60. 
^ ^erod. 1.'8. c. 12 2. ^ 
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we may infer, that one of that name, for there 
were several, was the same person as Rhameses. 
. It is then, I think, manifest, that the Cuthite 
Shepherds composed the first dynasty of kings ia 
Egypt : and that the Israelitish Shepherds suc- 
ceeded them not long after their departure. Most 
of the Fathers are misled by Josephus ; who sup- 
poses, in opposition to the best authority, that 
the whole history related to one body of people 
only, and that those were his ancestors. But the 
purport of the history given, and the very dy- 
nasties, which they have transmitted, prove the 
contrary. Yet they persist ; and accordingly 
place the Exodus in the reign of ^^ Amos, or Amo- 
sis ; which was many years prior to the departure 
of the first shepherds, as will be shewn ; and con- 
sequently contrary to the true order of history. 
Of these Shepherds we have very circumstantial 
accounts ; though their dynasty is transmitted to 
us by different writers in a very confused man- 
ner. The persons, who have preserved it, are 
Manethon, Africanus, Eusebius, Syncellus, and 
Theophilus of Antioch. There is to be found a 
very great difference subsisting between these 
writers, of which at present I shall say nothing. 



^A/MTf, if' it> Mti^i i{i»^dfy i| A yvimr. Syncellus. p.. 62. 

1 
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to «8 a (fynastj of the Sfaephenb ; t&e gftemili of 
Africaxiua; andtfaeaeveateoidiaf Eusefinay wUA 
ii lifcewiie tbe €fbeaidif if we reckoa from dbe 
bottom. Tlie <»^ winch cs bv diem 
Aicdi as the eighteenth, begins nx dna 
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Cbebron. 
AmenflpiuL 



Sscpiifcs. 

Msphragnnithiwa. 
^ Amosis or Tethmoai^. 
AmenophiSb 
Horns. 
AchexTCs. 
Rathos. 
Chebrcs. 
Acherres^ 



^ The naxaes are ia a. great OKisurr cakes £ro« AfricaniB in 
Syncellos. p. 72. SeealaoTheoph. ad Aucotyc. 1. 3. p. 392. 

^ So he is called by Apioo, and Ptolemy Mendesos : likeviae 
by Tatianus Assyhus, p. 273. Jasdii. Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. 
Cemenf Alex. Strom. L 1 . p. 378. See Euseb. Pr«p. Cfaog. L la 
p- 490. 493. 497. 
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Armeses. 

Rhameses. 

Amenophis. 
The account given by Manethon, conceFBing 
the expulsion of the Shepherds is this. After they 
had for many years kept the Egyptians in sub- 
jection ; the people of Upper Egypt rose against 
them, and, under the direction of their kings, car- 
ried on a long and bloody war. At last Halisphrag* 
muthosis, more generally called Misphragmutho- 
sis, surrounded them in their district, named Ava- 
ris, which they had fortified. Here they were 
besieged a long time : when they at last came to 
tf rms with ^^^ Amosis, the son of the former king: 
After some conferences, tliey agreed to entirely 
evacuate the country, if they might be permitted 
to go off unmolested. He accordingly gave them 
his promise, and they all departed. When they 
were gone, he demolished the '* fortification 
which they had raised ; that it might not any more 
be a receptacle to disaffected, or rebellious people. 
From this history we learn, that Misphragmutho- 
sts, and his son Ambsis reigned in the time of the 
first shepherds. Therefore the reign of the for- 



^* Tethmosis of Africanus. 

^' Kannaiift nsy Ava^iv AfiMCH* Tatisnus Assyrius, from 
Ptolemy Mcndcsius« p. 273. See also Clemens Alex. 1. 1. p. 378. 
and note 7- 

VOL. IV. C g 
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mer, and some years of the latter, should be 
placed in collateral order, as being plainly syn- 
chronicaL The like is to be observed of all the 
previous kings of that dynasty. They were the 
princes who first made bead against the Shep* 
lierds ; and carried on the war mentioned above^ 
which was put an end to by Amosis. They were 
consequently synclironicaL But by this not 
having been observed, they are brought after^ and 
some of tliem are sunk above an hundred j^ears 
lower than they should be : and this in contra- 
diction to the very evidence by these writers pro- 
duced. For they allow, that Amosis ruined the 
place called Avaris, into which his father Mis- 
■phragmuthosis had before driven the Shepherds : 
and it is expressly said, that it was afterwards 
given by Amt nophis to the other Shepherds, who 
succeeded. Nothing can be more determinate 
than the words of Manethon ; ^* rr,v ruy UoifAHfw 

the cittf Avaris, which had been vacated by t he for- 
,7ner Shepherds. We find that thehistory lies within 
a short compass. The only thing to be inquired 
into, is the identity of the persons spoken of. As 
Misphragmuthosis defeated the Shepherds, and 
drove them into Avaris, do we find a king of 



>Tar.':t^:'.)n njuci Jji'.*j :.-;:. voiiria Ap.l 1. p. 460. 
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£gy [it SO called ? There is a king of that name : 
and if we look into the list, we find him the sixth 
in the eighteenth ^* dynasty, which consists of 
Theban, or Diospolite kings. His son Amosis is 
said to have concluded the whole afiair, and 
finally to have expelled them. Does any prince 
occur of the name of Amosis or Tethmosis, in 
this order ? A person of this name appears in the 
same dynasty ; and he is successor to the former, 
in conformity to the history given. It is said, 
that Amenophis gave the district, which the for- 
mer Shepherds vacated, to the latter. As these 
succeeded the others very soon, is there any king 
of the name of Amenophis, whose reign coincides 
with these circumstances ? Such a one very hap- 
pily occurs : and he comes the very next in suc- 
cession to the prince, who sent the first Shepherds 
away. These things surely are very plain. Why 
then are these kings brought so much lower than 
the sera allotted to the Israelites ? and why have 
the most learned of the Fathers adjudged the de- 
parture of that people to the time of the first king 
of this Theban dynasty ? This prince is said to 
have lived ^* twenty-five years after they were re- 



V »i 



'' 6. Misphragmiithobis. 

?• Amosis, fiteTefbinosis. 

S. Amenophis. 
^^ Thcoph. ad Aulolyc. 1. 3. p, 39«, 

Gg3 
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tired. From hence we may be assured^ that thti 
could not be the person, with whom Moses was con- 
cerned ; for that king was drowned in the Red Sea. 
Theophilus calls this king Amasis ; and speaking 
of these twenty-five years, says, that he reigned 
that term, ^^ ^i r« rviv fxCoAnir ts Am ; after he had 
expelled the people ^ken of. This can never be 
made applicable to the Israelites. It cannot with 
any propriety be said of them that they were 
expelled. They were detained against their will: 
and when they were suffered at last to depart, the 
Egyptians pursued after them, in order to bring 
them ^ back. The history certainly relates to 
the Cuthite Shepherds, who stood their ground 
till they were actually driven away. So far, I 
believe, is true ; that the Israelites left the coun- 
try in the reign of Amasis, who was more pro- 
perly called Ramases, and Ramases the son of 
Sethon : but this was a long time after the reign 
of Amos, or Amosis, who is placed at the head 
of the Theban dvnastv. 



■ .fa 



75 Ibid. 

7* It may be said, that the Egyptians pressed the Israelites to 
depart : And the Egypt ia/is xcerc urgent upon the people, that they 
might send them out of the land, &c. Exodus, c. 12. v. 33. But 
this does not come up to the real and hostile expulsion, which is 
mentioned by the Egyptian historians ; so that the people thus 
forcibly expelled could not possibly be the Israelites. 
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If these great outlines in history are so clear, 
as I presume them to be, it may be asked how it 
was possible for such mistakes iu chronology to 
have arisen ? What reason can be given for this 
wilful inconsistency ? I answer with regret, that 
it was owing to an ill-grounded zeal in the Fathers. 
They laid too much stress upon the antiquity of 
Moses, and laboured much to make him prior to 
every thing in ^ Greece. It had been unluckily 
said by Apion, that the person who ruined Avaris 
was contemporary with ^* Inachus of Argos. If 
this person were before Moses, theu Inachus must 
also have been before him, which was not to be 
allowed. Hence names have been changed, and 
history has been perverted, to prevent this alarm* 
iog circumstance. Accordingly Tatian us, having 
gone through a long series of argument to this 
purpose, concludes with some triumph: ^Ouxouv 

^HftowvaXantaVy v«Af»y, Sxi^oym, Thcvtfore it is TM* 

nifest, from what has been saidy that Moses zvas 



^^ See Clemens, Tatianus, aod the authors above quoted. 
Africanus apud Euscb. Fraep. 1. 10. p. 490. Justin Martyr. 
Cohort, p. 13. Theophilus. 1. 3. p. 393. 

'•Synccllus. p. 62. p. 6'8. 

^•Tatianus. p. 274. Sec Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. The- 
ophilus supposes the Exodus to have been a thousand years be- 
fore the war of Troy. 1. 3. p. 393. 

1 
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p7*ior to the heroes, to the cities^ and to the Deities 
(of Greece). But trutli does not depend upon 
priority ; and the Fathers lost sight of this bles- 
sing through a wrong zeal to obtain it. They, to 
be sure, might plead some authority for their 
notions; but it was not of such weight as to have 
influenced men of their learning. Manethon does 
most certainly sa}', at least as he is quoted, that 
the Shepherds, who were expelled, betook themr 
selves to Jerusalem. *** Mira to tg^xOuv «g A*yuirT» 

ro¥ Xa9v rtay IIoijCAfyctfV ug l£^o(roAu/Ma, o sxiaXuv avrou^ s^ 
AiyMnra |3<t0'»A£u; TfO/^wo-i; iQaciXiua-i fA$ra tavtol sm 

iiKOiri viVT£f %xi [jLTiyag rta-craooL^. lifter the Shepherds 
had departed from Egypt to Jerusalem, Tethmosis, 
who drove them away, lived twenty -five years and 
four months. This one circumstance about Jeru- 
salem has contributed beyond measure to confirm 
the Fathers in their mistakes. Josephus, and 
those who have blindly followed this authority, 
did not consider that the Israelites were not 
driven out; that tjicy did not go Xo Jerusalem ; 
and that the king, in whose reii;n they departed, 
did not survive the event: for he perished, as lias 
been said before. Add to this, tiiat the same 
writer, Manctbon, plainly shews that the Israiiitcs 



so 



JobC'pliUb c^^!:tra Ap. 1. 1. p. 4l6. 
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did not come into Egypt till the reign of *** Ame- 
nophis, who was many years later ; so that this 
history could not relate to them. He gave them 
the very district which the former Shepherds 
had deserted. The whole account of the first 
Shepherds is inconsistent with the history of the 
latter. The fathers often quote Apion, Ptolemy 
Mendesius, and Manethon, to prove that the 
Israelites were expelled Egypt by Amosis, or 
Amasis, and speak of Moses as contemporary with 
that king whom they place at the head of the 
Theban dynasty. Thus Justin Martyr appeals 
to the first of those writers for the truth of this 

assertion. '' Kara Ivotyoy A^yKC jSaciAccc, AfAac'iio^ Ai- 

M«iJ<ri«. According to Apion, in the time of Inor' 
chus ofArgoSy and in the reign of Amasis oj Egypt ^ 
the Israelites left that country under the conduct of 
Moses. He quotes fqr the same purpose Polemo, and 
Ptolemy Mendesius, But the history could peypr 



'^ Josephus contra Ap. 6l. p. 460. The coming of the Israelites 
is plainly described under the return of the first Shepherds. 
Many have supposed tho two bodies of pcopW to have been one 
and the same^ They have therefore mistaken the arrival of the 
latter for a return of the former ; and have, in consequence of 
it/ much confounded their history : but the truth may be plainly 
discerned. 

^* Cohort, p. 13. 

o 
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be Us we find it here rq>rescnted. We have a long 
ftccouDt of the Shepherds in Manethon, who savs • 
not a word of what is here mentioned of the 
Israelites, but contradicts it in e\'erT point. Apion 
likewise expressly tells us, that Amosis was the 
|>erson who ruined Avaris, which, we know, was 
Afterwards ^ven to the later Shepherds. And so 
far is he from referring the departure of this people 
to the reign of the first Diospolite king in the 
eighteenth dynasty, that he supposes the Exodus 
to have been in the ** seventh 01}'mpiad, which 
was many centuries later. 

The Fathers do not alm^ays quote precisely, but 
often put their own inferences for the words of 
their author. Ptolemy, Apion, and others men- 
tion, that a people called Shepherds were driven 
out of Egypt ill the reign of Amosis. These 
Shepherds, say Theophilus and Tatianus, were 
tlie Jews : therefore the Jews left the country in 
the reisrn of that kinor- acd as thev were con- 
ducted by Mo^es, it is plain, say they, from 
Apion, that Mobes was coutemporar}- with '* Amo- 



•* Jo5ep1iii5 c^r.tra A p. 1. I. p. 4fn. 

*^ The ^ance hitory is quoted from diffemit writers with a ^imi- 
lartv r:* j.r.feUage, which is \cTy saspicicus. Thus Clcsias b by 
Cfer^co made to g:\e the same accoLp.t as we have had from the 
mi:crs of E^ypt. H Mft^x^f ttxrm AfiMc\» t«» Ai7t«T.:j, r«« xxTm 
l»»'/yf t— A^>i»4f, «{ Ai>^«Tif su«cK- Slrom. 1. 1. p. 379. It is 
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BIS. In like manner Josephus tells us, that, accord- 
ing to Manethon, the Jews were driven out of 
JEgypt in the reign of king ^ Tethmobis. Now 
the passage to which be alludes is preserved in 
liis own works at '^ large; and not a syllable 
does Manethon there say about either Jew or 
Israelite. He gives quite a different history. And 
though his account is very incorrect, yet so much 
ive may plainly learn from him, that the Israelites 
came into Egypt in the time of Amenophis, the 
eighth king of the Diospolite dynasty ; and thejr 
likewise left the country in the reign of Ameno- 
phis, sometimes rendered by mistake Amenopb- 
thes. This was not the same prince, but one 
Jong after, whose son was Sethon, called also 
Ramases Sethon, from Rampses (the same as 
Ramases), the father of ^ Amenophis. 

If then we recapitulate the principal facts which 



very extraordinary that so many foreign writers should uniformly 
refer Moses to luachus, as it is a point of little consequence to 
any but those who wanted to enhance the antiquity of the former. 
To the same purpose Apiop, Pnlemo, and Ptolemy Mendesiui 
are quoted. Yet, I am persuaded that the anticnt Egyptians 
knew nothing of Argos, nor of Inachus, the supplied king of it. 
^ee Justin Martyr. Cohort, p. 13. 

»♦ Contra Ap. l. 1. p. 469. 

"' Ibid. p. 444. 

«' Ibid. p. 461. 
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relate to the antient history of Egypt, wc shall 
find that tliey happened in the following order. 
A tier that the Mizraim had been for some time 
scitletl in that country, they were invaded bj- the 
Shepherds, those Cuthites of Babylonia. These 
held the region in subjection, and behaved with 
much cruelty to the natives. They were at last 
opposed, and by king Misphragmuthosis reduced 
to great straits, and besieged in their strong hold 
A%*aris. His son Amosis, the Tethmosis of Afri- 
canus, pressed theui so closely that they were 
glad to come to terms of composiiion. He agreed 
to let them go unmolested if they would imme- 
diately leave the country. Upon this the whole 
body retired, alter having been in possession of 
Egypt above two hundred and fifty years. To 
Amosis succeeded Amenophis ; who is said to have 
given their deserted town and district to the Is- 
raditish ^hophe^a^. Tii^st cj.me :a:o the coun- 
Irv from Canaan, about t::ir:v vears afrer the 
ex:t ot the ** fom:er. Thfv rt^ivi^d here two 
hundrxrd and nf:ec'^ vtars, asd rhc:: Ctr rco ic- 



rTiai iL:'-.:VaI. ^^ cite «c*cc Si.-^':.:'^*:* 
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tired in the reign of Amenophis, the son of Ramp- 
ses, and father of Raniases Sethon. Sucli is the 
history which is given by *' Manethon, Apion, 
and other writers. That we may know in what 
degree this accords wiThttT6*T!ynasty of princes 
transmitted by Africanus, Eusebius, and Syncel- 
lus, it will be proper to lay before the reader a 
list of the first kings, as we find it exhibited by 
those writers. I have shewn, that the first dy- 
nasty consisted of the Demigods, or Auritas ; 
called also the Hellenic and Phoenician Shep- 
herds, who took Memphis. The next dynasty 
was of Diospolite or Theban princes, who were 
of the Mizraim race, and expelled the former. 
And as the person who drove them away was 
Amosis, or Tethmosis, the son of Misphragmu- 
thosis, that king, and all above him, should be 
placed collateral with the Shepherd dynasty, as 
being synchronical. Indeed there is reason to 
think, that most, if not all, of the five, which 
precede are spurious, being for the most part the 
same names placed here by ^* anticipation, and 
having the same history repeated. I shall there- 



'* Apud Joscphum cont. Ap. 1. 1. p. ^1.61. 

^, HalisphraginutliDsis, TcthmobJs Amenophis, lavr !•. 
red at the head of ihe d^nr.sty. to rni^e the -inti;;".' 
The same names cccur again in the sunic.li&t, ui.w . , 
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fore begin with Mispbragmuthosii^ u with him 
the true Egyptian history commences ; but will 
first give the dynasty of the Shepherds. 



WDe order, below. What was truly said of the first Shepherds, 
and ibeir expulsion under Tetbmosis, and Amotis, has been anti- 
dpated, and attributed to the Israelitish Shepherds ; and the 
nane of the same king has been repeated, and placed at the top 
of the list. 
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THE FIRST DYNASTY OP KlJfOS IN EGYPT, COXSISTINO OF 
HELLENIC AND FHETfflCIAN SliEPBSRDSy WHO WERE FO- 
REIGNERS, AND TOOK MEMPHIS. 



Maiiethon. 



Salfttis 

»'Beon . ' 

Apachnas 

Apophis - - 

lanias • - - 

Assis - - - 



19 

44 in. 7 
36 m. 7 
6i 

50 m. I 
49 m. 2 

259 



Alricanus. 



Saites • .... 19 

Ryon - .... 44 

Puchnas - - - • - 61 

Stajvn • «... 50 

Archies - . - . . 4p 

Aphobis - - - - - 61 

S84 



Euscbius. 



Syncellus. 



Saites 
AnoQ • • 

Aphcpbis 
Ancbles 



19 

43 

14 
30 



Silites 

Baeoo - 

Apachnas 

Aphcpbis 

Sethos 

Kertus 

Asetb 



\ 



106 



19 
44 

36 

61 

50 

29 
20 

259 



'' Many of these mistakes, with which these lists abound, are 
owing to the ignorance of transcribers and editors : of which we 
have a flagrant instance before us. After Salatis, in three co- 
pies, we find the Shepherd king called Bson and Bnon. But this 
is a manifest blunder. There was a second king in the dynasty ; 
but the chronolugers could not arrive at his name. They there- 
fore put him down B. «»*;»: the tccond king is anonymous: and so it 
occurs in Euscbius. But in the other ijsts it is altered to B«tfi, 
B««ftw, Bvtfv ; and has passed for a proper name. See Marsham's 
Chron. p. 100. The mistake is os old as Josepbus. 
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a DYVA8TT, COSISISTISO OF OIOSPOLITE, Ok 
THEBAW KINGS. 



According to " Joscphua 
from M.iK-thon. 


According lo *' Arricanui in 
Syncellus. 


Halisjihraomutho' 
Thmcsis - - 


is '23 m. 
- 9 m. 


10 
S 


Mi^phrogmuthosii - - 
Tcihmosis - - - , 


3d 
9 


Amenophis - 
Orus - - - 


- 30 m. 

- 36 ro. 


JO 
3 


AmcDopliii - - - - 
Orus ..--.. 


51 

37 


Aeencras - - 


- 12 n,. 


1 


Achcrres 


32 


Ratboiis - - 


- 9 




Rathos 


6 


Achenchercs - 


■ 12 m. 


5 


Cbcbiw 


12 


Achenchercs - 


- 12 m. 


3 


Acherres - - . . . 


la 


Armai^- - - 


- 4 m. 


I 


Aniiexs . - . . . 


5 


Rhainc&ses 


- 1 m 


4 


Rhammwes - - - . 


I 


Rl.aroeMcs-Mwniun66in. 


2 
6 


Amcnoph ... - 


19 


" S thon jEgypi 
Rampses - - 

"RamcwcsScrho 


s 59 

- 66 

- (10 
n (10 


rH.RD-VNASTV. 1 


Sf[l.OS 

Rap'accs - - - - 

Amjiii'iicphihrs - - . 


51 
61 

20 








Rh^mnM-s - - - - 


00 



*'ConiraAp. 1.1. p. 446. 
»' Ibid, p. 460. 
«' Ibid. p. 46l. 
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According to •* Ettscbius. 



MbphragiDuthosis 

Tuthinosis - - 

Amcnopbis - * 

Orus - . - - 
Ac hence rscs 

Alhoris - - - 

Chenchcrcs - - 

AcLerres - - - 

Cherrcs - - - 

Arinai's - - - 

Ammei»es - - 

Mcnophis - - 



26 

V 

36 
V2 

39 
10' 

15 
5 

6s 

40 



According lo ^^ Tlicopljiiu^i I 
Antiochcnus. 
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Scthos - - - - 
Raphes - - - - 
Ammcnophthis « - 
Ammcncmmcs - - 



55 
66 



- 40 
. 26 



Metliraiuiuuthosis 
Tythmosis 
l)amj#henopbi& 
Orus - - - 
Ori Filia - - 
Mcrchcres 
Arinais - - 
Messes - - 
R harnesses 
Aineiiophis 
'I'hcessus et 
Rhainc 
Sethos .I'lgyptus 



us et ") 

I'SbUs 3 



*20 m. 10 
' 9m. S 
' 30 ni. 10 

- 33 m, 5 

- 10 ra. 3 

- 12 m. 3 

- 30 m. I 
* 6 m. 2 

- I ni. 4 

- 19 in. 6 

- 10 



Some of these names, by collating, may be 
corrected ; and each of the authors quoted will 
contribute towards it. At present each specimen 
abounds with mistakes. Tythmosis, Tcthmosis 
and Thinosis, seem to have been oriorinally Tha- 
mosis ; probably the same as Thamus, and Tha- 
muz. Menophis, Amenephthes, and Amenoph- 



•* Euseb. Chron. p. l6. 

»' Theophilus ad Autol. 1. 2. p. 392. 
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« 

thes are undoubtedly mistakes for ^ Amenopbis, 
as it is rendered in Josephus. Rathos, and Ra- 
thotis^ are for Rathor, and Rathoris : and those 
again are for Athor and Athoris. Chebres of 
AfVicanus should be altered to Cheres, the same 
as SoK The whole list is made up of divine ti- 
tles. Cheres is sometimes compounded Chan* 
Cheres, and expressed Achancheres : all of which 
are the same title. Messes, Ammeses, and Ar- 
meses, are all mistakes for Rameses, either abridg- 
ed, or transposed, as may be shewn from Theo* 
philus. Armais, and Armes, seem to be the same 
as Hermes. Raphaces, and Rapses are by Jo- 
sephus more correctly rendered Rampses. Thoc- 
sus in Theophilus is a transposition, and variation 
of Sethos, the same as Sethon, whom he very 
properly, in another place, styles Sethos Egyptus. 
As these names may, I think, to a degree of cer- 
tainty be amended, I shall endeavour to give a 
more correct list, as I have presumed to form it 
upon collation. 



^* Tc^ say lie iia:h, I bclirre ikai Meaophis is tL* orlziaal 
tATr:e. I: wi* a aivlTx :::>, I:ke ali it^ c:!;*:^, and ass==^ br 

Or^i.r: ani !: or.^ niiiy was a l:!? p*ea to lb* per?..- cr3- 
nxna:ri:c-i ::::.-,cr ibe c'riaracier o: Ni« Agalhc^ixs«>=, 
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1. Misphragmuthosis. 

2. Thamosis ; Amosis of Clemens and 

others, 

3. Amenophis. 

4. Orus. 

5. Chan-Cheres. 

6. Athoris. 

7. Chancheres 2. 

8. Chancheres 3. 

9. Armes, or Hermes. 

10. Rhameaes. 

11. Auienophisj. 

DYNASTY THE THIJiD. 

1. Sethos iEgyptus. 

% RampseSi the same as Rhameses. 

3. Amenophis* 

4* Rbamases Sethon. 

But though this list may be in some degree 
corrected, yet we may still perceive a great dif- 
ference subsisting among the writers above, and 
particularly in the numbers. The only method of 
proceeding in these cases, wliere we cannot ob- 
tain the precision, we could wish, is to rest con- 
tented with the evidence which is afforded, and 
to see if it be at all material. We are told, that 
Misphragmuthosis was the person who gave the 

VOL. IV. u h 
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Shepherds the first notable defeat ; and wc ac* 

cordingly find him in the subsequent dynasty to 

the Shepherds* Next to him stands liis sou 

Themosis, who drove them out of the country. 

The Israelites came soon after, in the reign of 

Amenophis, who gave them a place of habitation. 

In conformity to this, we find that Amenophis 

comes in the list immediately after Themosis, or 

Tcthaiosis; all which is perfectly consonant to 

the history before given. This people resided in 

the country about two hundred and fifteen years, 

and departed in the reign of Amenophis, the 

father of Rameses ^ Sethon. We find that the 

eleventh king is Amenophis, and he is succeeded 

by Sethps ; by which one might be induced to 

think that this was the person alluded to. But, 

upon due examination, we shall find, that this 

could not be the king mentioned, for he was not 

tlie father of the person who succeeded him. We 



Autfvtfia^) »ifOf4,ecfffj,irof, Josephus coiitra Ap. 1. 1. p. 460* Rba- 
jn esses seems to have reigned with his father. He is called 
Khamcses, and Rhamasis, and is undoubtedly the person allude4 
to by Clemens and others, under fbc name of Amasis ; in whose 
time they suppose the Exodus to have been. See Strom. 1. 1. 
p. 378. Of Rhamasis they formed Amasis, which they changed 
to Amosis, and thus raised the xra of Moses to an unwarrantablq 
height. 
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find, in Eusebius and Syncellus, that at Sethos 
iEgyptus a new dynasty commenced, which is 
properly the third. Josephus takes no notice of 
this circumstance ; yet he gives a true list of the 
first kings, who are 



TOO 



Sethon iEgyptus. 
Rampses. 
Amenophis. 
Ramases Sethon. 



The third of these is the Amenophis spoken gf 
by Manethon, in whose reign the Israelites left 
Egypt ; for he is the father of the Ramases, called 
Sethon. In respect to the numbers annexed to 
each king's name, they are so varied by different 
writers, that we cannot repose any confidence in 
them. I therefore set them quite aside ; and only 
consider the numbers of the kings who reigned 
from Amenophis the first to Amenophis tlie father 
of Rhamascs. I find them to amount to twelve 
inclusive. If then we allow twenty years to each 
king, the reigns will amount to two hundred and 
forty years. And as wc do not know the year of 
the first Amenophis, in which the Israelites en- 
tered Egypt, nor the year of the latter king, in 



'^ Stthon iEgyptus. Cont. Ap. I. i. c. 46o. 
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which they departed ; if we make proper alloi^ 
ance for this, the sum of the years will correspond 
Very well with the sojourning of the people in 
that country, which was two hundred and fif- 
teen years. 

Manethon tells us, as I have observed before, 
that the Amenophis, in whose reign the Israelites 
left Egypt, preceded Rhamases Sethon. In his 
reign they were led off, under the ' conduct of 
Moses. It is to be observed that Manethon styles 
this king the father of Sethon. This is the reason 
why I do not think that the former Amenophis was 
the person spoken of. Sethon ^gyptus, who sue- 
' ceeded that Amenophis, was of another dynasty, 
consequently of another family, and could not be 
his son ; for new dynasties commence \inth nev 
families. Tjiis, I imagine, was the prince, who 
is alluded to in Scripture, where it is said that 
* there arose up a 7iew king over Egypt^ who kneaf 
not Joseph. He was not acquainted with the 
merits of Joseph, because he was the first king 



' Manethon has confounded the history of Joseph and Mose^ 
of woich I have before taken notice. He allows that a penoa 
called Moses led off the Israelites, but supposes that this wast 
secondary name. MctstiO}} '/utofAm, xat ffffOiir.yo^ivh Mh-isr;. 
Ibid. 

* Exodus, c. 1. V. 8. 
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of a new dynasty, and of a different family from 
those who had been under such immediate obli- 
gations to the Patriarch. In the antient histories 
there is a distinction made between the Mizr^um 
and the Egyptians ; and the former were looked 
upon as prior in time. Thus, in the Old Chro- 
nicle, the reigns of the kings are divided into 
three classes : the first of which is of the Aunts ; 
the next of the Mizraim ; and the third of the 
Egyptians. Here is a difference expressed be- 
tween the two latter, and it may not be easy to 
determine wherein it consisted. Those so parti- 
cularly styled Egyptians were probably of Lower 
' Egypt, and of a more mixed family than those 
Mizraim, who were of the superior region, 
called Salt Of these the Cunic, or Royal, Cycle 
consisted, and the supremacy was in their family 
for some generations. But a change of govern- 
ment ensued, and the chief rule came into the 
hands'of the Aiyvifrioi, Egyptians, of whom ^ Se- 



' Tbe region of Delta seems to be particularly denoted under 
(he name of iEgyptus. The wordi da^Maca yaf «v Atyvwr^^ re- 
late only to Lower Egypt. In like manner Atyvwro^ JW|«» tv 
m^rmfMf Atfyvwr^^ mnvofMxi^rtf expressions used by iierodotos 
and Diodonis, have a like reference to the same part of the 
coontry, and to that only. , 

^ *0- ^» Sidi^n^ • iMOifrt AiyMTTft^, Joiephns contrAp. L*l# 
p. 447- 
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thon, called ^gyptii^^ was the first monarcli* 
This new dynasty was the third ; but according 
to the common way of computation, it was re- 
puted the nineteenth. Hence, in the Latin ver- 
sion of the Eusebian Chronicle, the author tells 
us very truly, ^ iEgyptii per nonam decimam 
dynastiam sua imperatore uti cceperunt ; quorum 
primus Sethos. We find that the genuine race of 
Egyptian monarchs did not commence before 
Sethon. He was of a different family from the 
former, and undoubtedly the person styled a 
ncio king ; who was not acquainted with the me- 
rits of Joseph, and who unjustly enslaved the 
children of Israel. To him succeeded Rampses ; 
and next after him came that Amenophis, in 
whose reign I have shewn that the Exodus hap- 
pened under Moses. 

I wish that I could proceed, and with any de- 
greee of accuracy settle the dynasties downward ; 
that the whole of the Egyptian chronology might 
be established. But as this is a work which will 
require much time, and more sagacity than I can 
pretend to, I shall leave it to be executed by 
others. I flatter myself^ that it may one day be 



^ft(ru, AiTt^rrof xa^fiTaf. Theophll. ad Autol. K 3- p« 392« 
* £u5cb. Chron. Lat. p. !?• 
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effected; though there will certainly be great 
iljfficulty in the execution. The Exodus is sup- 
posed to have happened 1494 years before the 
birth of Christ. As this event has been mistaken 
for the retreat of the first Shepherds, and adjudged 
to the reign of the first Aniosis, it has been car- 
ried upwards too high by two hundred and fifty 
years. In consequence of this, the writers, who 
have been guilty of this anticipation, have takea 
pains to remedy the mistake, which they found 
mu^t ensue in chronological computation. But 
this was healing one evil by introducing a greater: 
They saw from their commencing so high, that 
the years downwards were too many for their 
purpose. They have therefore, as we have reason 
to fear, omitted some kings; and altered the years 
of others; in order that the aera of Amosis may 
be brought within a proper distance, and accord 
with the year of Christ. By means of these 
changes the kings of Africanus diftier from those 
of Eusebius ; and the years of their reigns still 
vary more. Syncellus has formed a list of his 
own : upon what authority I know not ; whereia 
there are still greater variations: so that there 
sometimes occur three or four princes in a suite, 
of which there are no traces in the foregoing 
writers. Thus every one has endeavoured to 
^dapt the chronology of Egypt to his own preju^ 
^ices; which has introduced infinite confusioa 
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Of this Sir John Marsham very justly complaiDS. 
^ His modis lucukntissims £gypti antiquitatcsy 

misere rexatse, spissis involuts sunt ttnebris; 
ab ipsis temporam interpret! bus ; qui omnia su»« 
que deque permiscuerunt Upon Syncellus he 
passes a severe censure. ' Reges corominiscitur, 
qui neque apud Eusebium sunt, neque Africanum : 
amnosque et successiones mutilat, vel extendi!; 
prout ipsi visum est, magn& nominum, maximi 
numerorum interpolatione. It must be confessed, 
that there is too much truth in this allegation ; 
though we are in other respects greatly indebted 
to this learned chronologer. The person, to whom 
we are most obliged, is Eusebins : for he went 
very deep in his researches; and has transmitted 
to us a noble collection of historical records, 
which without him had been buried in oblivion. 
But even Eusebius had his prejudices, and has 
tried to adapt the history of Egypt to some pre- 
conceived opinions. Hence he laboured to en- 
hance the antiquity of Moses : and not consider- 
ing that the Shepherd kings were the first who 
reigned in Egypt, he has made rt his business to 
authenticate sixteen antecedent dynasties, which 



* Marsham. Can. Chron. p. 7- 
^ Ibid. 
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never existed. Hence the annals of this country 
have been carried up higher than the aera of 
* creation ; and have afforded embarrassment to 
men of the greatest learning. They have likewise 
afforded handle to ill disposed persons to arrai2:n 
the credibility of the Mosaic history ; and to cull 
in question the authenticity of the Scriptures ia 
general. Some have had suspicions, that these 
dynasties were not genuine ; and would gladly 
have set them aside. But suspicions are not suffi- 
cient to make void such a portion of history. It 
has been my endeavour to detect the fallacy, and 
to shew manifestly, that they are spurious : and 
I hope, that the authorities, to which I appeal, 
have sufficiently proved it. 



* According to Africanus, Menes preceded Concbarei in tba 
Cunic cycle, no less than 3835 years. 
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